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THAT TIRED FEELING. 


NDUSTRIAL fatigue in factory workers has been 
| investigated very thoroughly in the last few years 


and the results should be of the greatest value to man- 
ufacturers. Leading investigators have been Professor 
A. F. Stanley Kent, M. A., D. Sc., of the University of 
3ristol, England; Professor Ernest G. Martin, Leland 
Stanford University; Professor Lombard, University 
of Michigan, together with French and Italian scien- 
tists. The tests prove, briefly, that overtime reduces 
production, that eight hours’ labor produces more than 
twelve hours, and that Sunday work cuts down produc- 
tion. It is only fair to state that most of the great 
American factories are operated on eight-hour shifts, 
and that there is no Sunday work. There are still some 
factories that believe in long hours and bet on over- 
time, but they are growing beautifully less as time goes 
on, not from philanthropic but from business reasons. 


RUBBER WORLD 


PROFITEERING MUST CEASE. 


HE indications that certain American producers will, 
apparently, fight the plans of the War Industries 
Board to have them sell war supplies to the allied govern- 
ments at the same prices charged the United States set 
one to wondering what sort of American citizens such 
men can be—not patriots surely. America entered the 
war with noble purpose and in the spirit of an humani- 
tarian duty to perform; every good citizen shared that 
[he whole people is tired of price extortion at 
\llied cause 
profiteering on 
supplies going overseas has undergone a distinct change. 


~ 


opinion. 


home, and now that the is ours also the 


feeling of majority regarding war 


resident Wilson voiced popular sentiment in a recent 
“Patriotism leaves profits out of 


In these days of our supreme trial, 


address when he said: 
the question. when 
we are sending hundreds of thousands of our young men 
across the seas to serve a great cause, no true man who 
stays behind to work for them and sustain them by his 
labor will 
make out of that labor.” 


No argument should be necessary on the principle that 


himself what he is personally going to 


ask 


as there is now a common among the nations 


purpose 
fighting for world democracy, and since the Allies are 
buying their supplies with American money, justice re- 
Reasonable profits suf- 


but 


quires that costs be equalized. 
ficient to sustain American industry must be assured, 
exorbitant profits all out of proportion to the cost of | 


duction cannot longer be tolerated. 


Evidence accumulates to indicate that the war is quite 
as likely to be brought to a close by the economic col- 
lapse of Germany as by an Allied victory on the battle- 
field. 
nations, and in conserving their economic strength she 
Fair 


America is already heavily financing the Allied 


conserves her own and hastens the coming of peace. 
prices must obtain even though government price regula- 
tion and further legislation have to be resorted to in order 
to accomplish the desired end. Happily no act of the 
rubber industry has given cause to believe such extreme 
\lay other 


manufacture emulate its unselfish example 


measures will become necessary lines of 


CORD TIRES UNDER FIRE. 


a has been demonstrated that pneumatic tires are not 

likely to be punctured by flying bullets, and that their 
use Is practical for officers’ and other light military cars 
when under fire. Cord tires running at the rate of ten 
miles an hour were subjected to ritle fire at 50 yards. 
Eleven shots struck, but either failed to enter the tires, 
followed the fabric to the rim and there emerged, or 
remained between rubber and fabric or between rim and 
inner tube. In no instance was the tube punctured, al- 
though a twelfth shot, fired squarely into the tread with 
the wheel standing still perforated casing, inner tube, 
rim, three-eighths-inch iron felly and shattered itself on 


the iron protecting plate of the wheel. 
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Lhe re . the ovement of the wheel, 
the deflecting angk t which the shots were fired. and 
he silie | tire construction 
Hencefortl . the spec Mal vill cease to tear the town 

n to s have his tires 
ce .¢ SS Cs 


ifacturing business. 


4 rubber, as in evet other manutac 
t} i. | Se ee 
e call is now the man who knows 


is the common foundation of all great commercial in- 


Chemistry 
when industrial chemists 


drug clerks; 


‘ 
‘> 


dustries The time is past 


were their achieve- 


regarded as mere 
ve won for them a full ap- 
Already 


ments in applied science ha 


preciation of their value to the community 


they hold high government positions, become officers 
in the army and navy, and directors of great manu- 
facturing companies. Everywhere they have demon- 
strated the tremendous earning power of chemical re- 
search and scientific control which increase produc- 
tion, utilize waste, devise improved methods and in- 
vent new products 

Twenty years ago a chemist with difficulty obtained 
employment in a rubber mill, and only within a very few 
years have rubber emists been accorded the recog- 
nition they deserve. but the progress they have made 
during the past vear in accelerators alone demon- 
strates the \ é ( ization and makes it cer- 


tain that rubber manufacturers will lean upon them 


, 
heavily in future There is still much to be learned 
ribout this st ect ulcan ition, coagulants 
for? 1! ‘ eX é ging tests rubber ri m 
pou ~ T ‘ ‘ 17 \ ther my 
int tters emists must be leper led 
upon t every rubber manufacturer 
1 I ( ¢ ot rms 
T ‘ es | ny a li ré€ 
ci Ds t ( 

It is he men are be 
1 “ | 
ing é ( k several lines 
‘ , , 
\s g (9 e te i 
nt «7 1} tt - 
4 
‘ ‘ 
' , 
lé rj ¢ s ti t ses 
| | 
sple t the lassac setts sti- 
ute « ( 1 
+ es é o <¢ pe S 
, 
Hee T é ( ( T urs¢ 1 ( aa | 
' , ' 
1 c ¢ gv © ( 1 1€g eC | Ss 
been inaugurated 1 nnection with a School of 
, ' - 6 
Chen Engine fe ‘ At the plants of five 
large I hut t og nies, representing w dely 
different fields £ «hem: l enoineering ‘tivity. the 
lifferet hel ngimeet g activity, th 
institute maintains ve equipped station for instruc- 
tion and research Thus each company provides its 


plant as a working chemical engineering laboratory 
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for instructional purposes and the institute recipro- 


‘ 


cates with a research organization devoted exclusively 


to the specific needs of the company. In this manner a 


real for a common good is attained; the 


cooperation 
factory experience is invaluable to students, while the 
research facilities of the institute greatly benefit the 
company in solving its manifold technical problems. 
Such a combination of fundamental science with its 
immediate application cannot fail to produce the sort 
of men that rubber and other industries will hence- 
need of. It is to be 


the 


find themselves much in 


this 


forth 


hoped that course will soon embrace rubber 


industry. 


THE RUBBER SECTION MEETING AT BOSTON. 
UBBER chemists are busy as never before. They 
have many problems of common interest to solve 
quickly and well, and appreciate the need of discussion 
and comparison of ideas. The program for the annual 
meeting of the Rubber Section of the American Chemical 
Society at Boston early in September has been arranged 
with these thoughts in mind, and all indications point to 
an exceptionally large gathering of leading chemists 
from all sections of the country seeking the benefit of 
common council for their country and their companies. 


THE GREAT PATRIOTIC BUSINESS CONVENTION. 


T HE great business convention to be held at Atlan- 

tic City, September 17-21, under the auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, prom- 
ises to be the most notable gathering of commercial 
leaders that this country has ever seen. 

How business, big and little, can come to the help of 
the country and of the world is what the convention 
will try to find out. It is a fine, practical conception 
and will result in great good 


WHAT FIRE ELIMINATION MIGHT ACCOMPLISH. 


of the importance and variety of rubber 


var munitions, fire precautions in rub- 


Ils, as in other essential factories, will receive more 
1stol ittention. What fire elimination might 

ccol sh is quickly shown by government statistics. 
During the past ten calendar vears fire losses in_ the 
ited States have aggregated approximately $2,000,- 


amount of the first Libertv Loan. The book- 


uarding Industry,” with its directions for the 


revention of fire, which has been issued by the National 


ard of Fire Underwriters with the indorsement of 
President Wilson, therefore deserves the thoughtful pe- 
rusal of every manufacturer in rubber and allied lines. It 
emphasizes and illustrates the words of the President to 
the effect that “preventable fire is more than a private 


misfortune ; it is a public dereliction.” 
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What I Saw in the Philippines—III. 


By the Editor of The India Rubber World. 


Leaving Manila for the South—The Governor of Mindanao—On Board a Revenue Cutter—Sleep'ng, Eating and Living on Deck—The Beautiful Philip- 
pine Inland Sea—A Bit About Mindoro—The Chicago Plantation—Opon and Its Great Oil Factery—Dean Worcester at Home—Cebu—Visit from a 
German Propagandist—Visayan Labcrers Board the Cutter—Something About This Type of Labor. 


story of 


HIS being primarily a 
rubber hunting | shall, 


perhaps, 


be pardoned for postponing de- 
scriptions of Manila, Baguio et al., as 
well as my thrilling adventures with 


calesas, carabaos, carromatas and other 


indigenous dangers. Nevertheless, | in- 


tend to return to them, for they should 


be chronicled for the benefit of those 
who follow 

The rubber lands of the Philippines 
really lie far to the south of Luzon, 


centering in and about the great island 


of Mindanao. I had long been in touch 


with a newspaper man in Zamboanga, 
the capital of that island, and through 
him had conceived a vast respect for 
Governor Carpenter, the present civil 
ruler. When, therefore, an influential 
American arranged for me to meet the 


Manila, | 


The meeting resulted in 


governor, who was then in 


was delighted 


an invitation on the part of his excel- 


lency to visit the Southern Islands and 
to go on the revenue cutter “Mindanao,” 
following I should 


the day 


explanation that the journey is 


“4 
Sanne 


Say in 
a long one and rather difficult to nego- 
tiate It is, of course, by water, the 
ustial means of conveyance being the 
small inter-island boats that run at ir- 


regular intervals, 


and that are 
crowded with 
natives and 
freight to a de- 


gree that must be 
} 


seen to be appre- 
ciated There 
are, to be sure, 
the government 


transports, but 


unless one is in 
government serv- 
ice they are not 
available Gov- 
ernor Carpen- 
ter’s invitation 


was, therefore, 


eagerly accepted 
It was mid- 
when we 


went aboard, 


night 
and 
hour 


within an 


we were quictl 


steaming out oO 
the 


hea d ed 


harbor and 





south 


Even if it was a 





pat 


crowded 


governor's | 
it was 























GOVERNOR CARPENTER AND SULTAN OF SULI 
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IN Front oF GOVERNMENT BUILDING, ZAMBOANGA 


Six of us shared one tiny stateroom; 
not to sleep in, however. It was sim- 
ply a dressing room, from which, 
pajama-clad, we emerged, climbed to 
the main deck and bestowed ourselves 
on cots. Of the six were a young 
architect from Boston in charge of 
Philippine public buildings, a lieuten- 
ant of constabulary on his way to 
Tawi-tawi, the superintendent of 
schools of Mindanao, and two Davao 
planters. 

It was cool and comfortable on the 
windswept deck, and one clutched the 
blanket tight and = slept, awakening 


every now and then to grab the clothes 
that the breeze had almost succeeded in 
blowing 
Breakfast 
k at 


away. 
the after 
1 long table at one end of which 


at the other the 


was served on 


de 
and 


the 


sat the governor, 


alert captain of steamer, while be- 


tween were the passengers or guests, 


of 
and several Filipino officials. It 


seven Americans, a couple native 


priests 


was a very friendly and jolly com- 


and the fare, prepared and served 
was excellent 
athletic 


left 


inese stewards, 


captain was a_ young, 


Californian, the \merican in 


only 


er-island service, and he was without 


exception the 
most expert 
ler 


vessel that 


hand of a 
steam 


I have ever seen 








When others 
would stop 50 
feet from a pier 
and warp in, he 
ran boldly in, set 
the boat's nose 
against the quay 
so gently that 
the shock would 
I Crack an egg, 
d_ the swung 
into place with 
t bump or 
splas Or if a 
native it vas 
n his berth, he 
slipped in and 
gently but firmly 
edged it away 
Breakfast over, 
the panorama of 
sea and shore 
was enthralling. 
I have traversed 


Japan's “Inland 
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Ss y and by night ral times | freely concede its money and no experience in rubber planting. They sowed the 
bx t after three trips through the inland sea of the seeds thickly in rows, and let them come up as planted. The 
Philippine Islands, I think the latter by far the more beautiful result was a growth that looked like bamboo, so tall and slender 
| ste is such that one’s time is spent on deck; indeed, in were the trees. Later, when they desired really to give them a 
i] small steamers, staterooms, though furnished with berths, chance, the experts said they were too large for transplanting. 
na 5 for dressing ill sleep. eat and live in the oper The head of the agricultural department in Manila, however, 
| ; ga advised digging trenches 
1 a . ‘ along the rows, to pre- 
t ssing ec serve laterals, and cutting 
the right off all but about two feet 
‘ ripple of the tap roots. This 
th | was done, and every tree 
ca shores mpsing not only lived, but grew 
, ¥ S ’ amazingly Some 3,000 
" , ‘ were thus treated, and 
{ 5 , t they are now ready t 
ad gg ta] and apparently as 
WV | g well off as they could be 
f 9 s and in any part of the world 
‘ l g ea A curious fact about this 
' “ae plantation is that it is so 
J , Para Seepunecs, “CHICA PLANTATION, MINDORO far untouched’ by _ ty- 
Lfter ie ne Manila phoons, and likely to con- 
, ' g \ Cavite and Batanwas. it tinue sai This is undoubtedly due to its being in the shadow 
; lone Verde Island of Mt. Halcon and the range that it dominates, which form a 
Passag etweet ind the great rested island of Mi er ffective wind-breal 
‘ " little cement pier at Cala I met one of the owners of “Chicago” at the Golf Club at 
' ture of the nati tow! Caloocan. He is an attorney in Manila, and was not at all 
i av is one not soot sure as t vhat the future of the plantation would be, as it 
t ( ‘ tch as this of this seemed to him that so far Americans had taken but little in- 
il ally visits the island tor terest Philippine rubber Should such interest devel p he 
Manila to Port Galera saw a future in it as a seed producer for those who planted, say 
‘ he islands [he in Mindanao. As®the trees have already begun to seed abun- 
dantly, this is very far from being a dream. 
tata Sager a ih \n American friend long resident in the Philippines, and one 
vho thoroughly believes in the future of Hevea there, was al- 
absurdl hagrined er this plantation. Said he 
wisl i 
\\ 
wipe t t 
day! The dan 
ger is that 





he tun n 
1 ¢ \ 0 
be ecause of 





ing it as an CxX- 





ample enthu- 





Siasti \meri- 
ans will rush 


plantings into 





r\ ; { b \i N DOR the ne if big 
winds he re 
‘ re eneatn tne va 5 . 
. - 2 there ire I 
l s $ Ler rlass ttomed oat would dis 
oun - ‘ ee 5 barriers ind 
tose marine growths and brilliantly tinted fishes that tar t- , : 
: 7 . idl : ; me a ; have their 
| se f the Bermudas or the Hawaiian Islands There 
whol nianting 
: ' whole planting 
are els. not even rest houses, but safe camping places and 
} est roy ‘ 
excellent sea bathing This island is noted as the home ot the , troyed 
tima small a exceedingly wild caraba It is sometimes Ihen they and 
lille hi came hunters. and is a sport fully as arduous and others’ will Reprantep Seepiines, “Cuicaco” PLANTATION, 
ws * ~*~ phe 7 
dangerous as tiger hunting claim that rub- MINboRO 
For those interested in rubber, it is a bit of a surprise to ber cannot be safely grown here. Until rubber growing on 
know that on this island, only 100 miles from Manila, is a a big scale is an accomplished fact, plantings in sections that 
Hevea plantation some six years old. It is situated but a few are not ideal should be prohibited.” 
miles from Calapan, and is locally known as “Chicago.’ \t Curiously enough the nearer one gets to the country said to 
the time of its beginnings the Americans in charge had little be swept by big winds, the less one hears of their alleged 
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destructiveness, and as for signs of destruction, they do not imspiring. Tropical nature has indeed favored this lovely spot. 
appear to be in evidence The most picturesque and interesting feature, however, is 
\ll day long and al! of the night following we steamed the head of the home \s one who was in “at the beginning,” 
through straits, sounds, seas, bays and bodies of water big who hob-nobbed with head hunters, traveled where white men 
and little, by islands tiny and huge, until we began to realize had never gone before, organizing, pacifying, betanizing, ob- 
what the geographers meant when they said there were really serving, he is one of the commanding figures in that part of 
more than 3,000 islands in the world. The most 
the Philippines. Finally, marvelous part of his 
on the afternoon of the career, however, is that, 
second day, we passed dropping state work, he 
through a narrow, pic- should enter the field of 
turesque strait between manufacture and _ install 
the islands Mactan and successfully a great in- 
Cebu. On the first named dustry among alien, and 
is the modern plant of to a degree hostile, peo- 
the Visayan Refining C ple, and do it to their 
a big coconut oil mill in benefit and his. 
stalled by Dean (¢ It is some seven miles 














Worcester. Strung along from Dean Worcester’s 
the shore are, first, the plant to the citv of Cebu 
great oil factory, with its on the great island of 
storage tanks and _ the Cebu. This city is noted 
bungalows of the resident as heing one of the oldest 
officers, and, separated in the islands Tt looks 
from plant and _ bunga- Pvptcan Native Vuace Watanenont. even older than that. We 
lows by a tiny creek, the re hordly fact to the 
village of Opon This last named consists of one long street g stone quay—American made—when a young German came 
bordered by Nipa huts terminating in a plaza with market, board with a word of introduction wired by friends Manila. 
ancient cathedral and a flourishing native school. He was interested in a rubber plantation further south, and 

In visiting the plant one is impressed by the industry and told me all about it, how to reach it and so on. While we were 
alertness of the native workman. Only the chiefs of depart- chatting one of the Americans strolled up and stood looking in- 
ments are Americans, the mass of workmen being Filipinos. tently and I thought eying him very searchingly Later, the 
In the village the people look healthy, well fed and contented, German having departed, the American said, 
and show themselves to be exceedingly courteous. The great “Did X say why he took such long journeys into the interior 
factory itself is the last word in intelligent equipment and ar- from time to time?” 
rangement for economical and efficient production “No, what’s the answer,” I replied 

Dean Worcester’s house is, perhaps, the most roomy and best “T don’t know yet, but it will all come out in time 
designed tropical house in existence. Situated so that the \nd it did. With the declaration of war by the United States 
monsoons can sweep through every room, with broad verandas the young German was at once locked up. It seems he had lists 

mpletely encircling it, finished in beautiful native woods, it is f former insurrectos and had been visiting them secretly, giving 
simple, homelike and elegant. Nor is it cumbered and cluttered them $5 a head and arranging for a general rising against the 
with trite curios There are a few rare ones, but each has \mericans. The insurrectos accepted the cash and were us¢ 

















DEAN WORCESTER’S 


either some definite use or a historic or intrinsic value that 


earns it a place in such a home. 

The situation of the house is such that in any direction there 
stretches a panorama of sea, shore, coconut grove, native village 
and picturesque mountain. Added to this are cloud effects 
seldom equaled, which, with the brilliant blues and greens in 
the waterways, make a whole that is ever changing and always 





GREA 


T 


in promises, but when the time came not one insurrected. Never- 
theless, the American men resident there who had entertained 
him at their homes, and admitted him to their clubs will not 
soon forget that he tried.to bring about destruction of their 


property and perhaps a massacre of their wives and children. 
I had heard so much of the impossibility of getting laborers 


in the Philippines that when some 70 jolly, tough little Visayans 
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swarmed aboard at Cebu ar erran all of the lower deck, vaseline, the cure is complete and the man goes back to work 
began to ask questions wholly satisied 

Good workers Sure sa he planter to whom they were however, the employer refuses to consider and treat the 

é etter than ( i We pay their passage dow ratch and brusquely sends the man away, he is likely to spoil 
and the rk, say, for a seas t r a vear, and then g otherwise competent laborer. The man will depart grum- 
home at lot 20 s. The rest are new recruits ng, his sense of injury will grow and he will continue trou- 
Labor sca Il s l bled, half sick and wholly 
wot \ t = useless 
ping | ; é (To be continued.) 

Vi i la t . 
- 7 R WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
ti ; ACTS. 

) The National Industrial 
wit Conterence Board, Boston, 

S Massachusetts, compos- 

’ ed « representatives of 
at M 16 national industrial as- 

. sociations, including The 
. Rubbhe \ssociation of 

\merica, has published 
eight-page summary 
the Board’s report on 
the legal phase of Work- 
mens Compensation Acts 
n the United States. The 
t history of such laws is 
outline brietly, supple- 
") mented by tables show- 
t | () 1T OPon ing when they were en- 
t acted by the different 
p Al es, tert es reign cé tries provinces. The com- 
childre nsat principle and cons al questions involved are 
t t l 1 « ewe and special emphasis is laid upon the lack of uni- 
é v 4 I n state s d the inconsistencies growing out 
| - ai eli é the erpretation \n exclusively compulsory compen- 
ample, a rubbe sati syste 
tapper comes t is ite 
him with a t gh t 
ger bound the country to 


plain how he 


hurt it, how 





extremely pain- 
ful it 18 that t 


throbs at 





} 


urns, and 


he is totally nu 
apacitated tor 

rk When 
the rst pause 
the em- 
ployer, it he be 
tactful, desires 
Then 

the 


slow unwrap- 





ping. This may 
take several 
1inutes, for it 





1 ' i> a 

, further 
lengt é t S t During this recital the un- 
covering t A ned, for one must perforce use 
convincing 1 gestures Then, too, the narrator 
becomes s« enthralled wit! hi tale t suffering that he torgets 
the wound and abandons himself to a perfect orgy of painful 
experience and self pity. When at last a tiny scratch is un- 
covered. gravely examined and gingerly touched with carbolated 





ployer’s liabi 
\ tims to 
( settled di 


rectly between 





employer and 
' 


employe con- 


ditioned by 





] rh . 
adequate sate- 


for the 


guards 
protection 
of the latter. 


The 


tion 


compila- 
under ex- 
pert guidance, 
of a perma- 
nent, scientific, 


syvs- 


tem of acci- 





dent data, com- 
pensation sta- 
tistics and 


rHE BEACH. 


THe “MINDANAO” ON 


judicial deci- 


stated. would go a long way toward establishing definite 


insurable standards of liability and of equitable premium 


rates. The full report is obtainable at $1 per copy postpaid. 
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Automobile Tire Fabrics. 


By Alvin Kingsbacher. 


HE bigness of this subject lies not only in its possibilities, 
but in its very realities. The present-day application of 
tire fabric to industry and to society is enormous and one 


may naturally but wrongly infer that a greater development 1s 
likely to result from the present unprecedented demand for it 





of it by the manufacturer who endeavors to make a reliable tire. 


The pneumatic automobile tire is a complex combination of 


fabric and rubber. It has been created like most other inven- 


tions to meet existing demands, and having arrived at its pres- 
itself a 


establishing for 


] 


ent efficient stage, has succeeded in 


which countless designed to 














I am prepared to contradict the belief—widely current, gen- monopoly, opposed to devices sup- 

erally accepted and apparently supported by fact—that tire plant it have not even made an impression 
fabric is in its experimental stage. There have been so many The name “automobile tire fabric” is generic. It includes 
innovations attempted, such as the substitution of ramie for many kinds of fabric which are used in the construction of a 
cotton, the twisting of a wire with the component cotton threads tire, but the most important of these and the one that is used 
of the yarn and the experimentation with other than plain in greatest quantity is the “building fabri It is estimated 
weaves, such as leno and similiar ones, that the failure of all that of this style alone about sixty million square yards are 
these has not only removed the possibility of further develop used annually In addition to this building fabric there are 
ment in tire fabric but has reflected greater merit on its present various other fabrics that go into the making of a tire These 
qualities and construction In mentioning these various ex-  sund brics include special constructi known as “chaling 
periments it may be well to make evident in a brief manner tl ric eaker fabric” and others, su s “Osnaburgs.” 
cause of their failures eetings” a tapes The last tw re used more especially 
The substitution o stronger material for cotton has neces- the process ( il cture a t an inherent part 
sitated the introduction of a tiber which has not the necessar ( Phe all hread 
properties ot elasticity ind flexibility Any Increast strei 1 t is l KIN reads 
without thes<« B ore up- 
qualities would rroaching thé¢ 
not be consid- subiect of fab 
ered an im- ric construction, 
provement, but [ wish to out- 
rather a detri- line in a crude 
ment. In twist- and = desultory 
ing wire with manner the 
cotton threads various proces- 
the difficulty ses through 
encountered is which the fab- 
to secure a wire ric must go be- 
of such a mate- fore it becomes 
rial as will pos- part of a tire. 
sess the same When the fab- 
elasticity as the ric {is received 
cotton. Another at the tire fac- 
feature of this tory it is in- 
construction is spected by the 
that the wire proper officials, 
will tend to cut and of this I 
the cotton or shall deal at 
other fibrous greater length 
material later, but in 
In using leno this connection 
or other weaves it is well to 
state that not 


which, by cross- 
ing the threads, A 
yield a stronger 

fabric, the objection 
The effect of tire service on a fabric is so peculiar that it would 
threads other in the 
From these observations of what has 


MoperN  TIrt 


arises from the cutting action of the threads. 


not be long before the would cut each 


places where 
already been 


they cross. 
tried, it is natural to suppose that tire fabric has 


long since ceased to be an experiment. It stands to-day as a 
scientific certainty and is as 
army duck or any such similar fabric. 


It is not my intention, nor have I the ability, to expound the 


much a standard commodity as 


theories of tire manufacture. My experience has been gleaned, 
firstly, in a cotton mill running exclusively on tire fabric, and 
secondly, in a tire factory as fabric analyst. It is my desire 
to combine these experiences in such a way as to give not only 


a fair idea of how fabric is made, but also what is expected 





Fapric Loom all tire factories 


maintain a de- 


partment of this kind. It is to the credit of a few that they 
do maintain this department. It bespeaks a high standard of 
inspection in 


the 


quality, and the rigidness and thoroughness of 
regard to fabrics betokens a similar care and exactness in 
selection of other materials and in the various processes of the 
manufacture. 

The 
is run over hot rolls and all the moisture extracted, as it is essen- 
The 
or “frictioning’ process is the means of forcing 
the rubber compound into and onto the fabric. The 
in the fabric are filled with rubber and then the fabric 
The 
then ready to be cut into strips, the cutting being on a 45-degree 


After the inspection comes the drying process. fabric 
tial that the fabric be dry before it is coated with rubber. 
“calendering” 
spaces or 
“pores” 


is “skimmed” or coated with a layer of rubber fabric is 
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angle in order to secure a greater strength and to prevent the 
unraveling of the threads in the strips 


size of the tire, are finally built up on a 


These strips, in various 


depending on the 


lies 
i , 


mold or iron core to form the fabric for the tire 
\BRIK 


viously 


ILDING I 


‘building fabric,” as pre mentioned, is the body 
of the tire. It is 
the most important 

: " 


fabric and as such 


must posse S88 aDpDove 





Dility al d elas 

ity. The fabric is 
1 1 

a plain weave, and 


weighs approx! 


ly 17.25 


mately 17.25 oun- 
ces to the square 
yard. The yarns 
from which this 
building tabri S 
made iré 1] 22 











in the single yarn Bul FABRIY 

is from 14 to 16 and the ply yarn is 4 to 5 turns per inch. The 
texture is 23 ends and 23 picks per inch. The gage of thick- 
ness of the fabric is .040 l The water content should not 
be over 5 per cent The take-up is found to be about 14 per 


cent and the contraction of filling about 10 per cent, leaving 
normally a difference of 4 per cent in the amount of warp and 
important point in the 
that if the difference is 
is subjected to a strain, 
the warp 
straight length of the 
bend in 


filling yarn stretch. This is an con- 


struction of tire fabric It is obvious 


too great, the filli fabric 


length before and conse- 


before the 


percentages of crimp or 





irp and filling are about equal, or within 5 per cent of 
each other, the warp and filling will tend to reinforce each other 
In my capacity as fabric inspector I have analyzed so-called tire 
fabrics which had 32 per cent take-up in the warp and 7 per 
cent stretch in the filling. The difference of 25 per cent made 
them totally unfit for use in tires, although the fabrics were in 
every other respect pertect 
Building fabric is used in various grades, but the construc- 
tion remains the same. Sakellaridis, or cotton grown in Egypt 
from Sea Island seeds, is a material that has become very 
prominent. The staple is longer and stronger than Sea Island, 
but is not quite so 
elastic. In color it 
is a yvellowis! 
wv} ite. a compro 


ise between Se 








Island and Egypt 
Long staple 
S Islat 
Combed Egyptian 
il Carded I gypt 
Sas oe ] 
la are alsw 
im great quantity 
cl and most im 
portant of which is 
Sea Island 
Strength ol 


CHAFING Fa 


viously is the para 


mount feature in a tire fabric and upon this factor there cannot 
be put too much emphasis Every tire manufacturer, even 
though he has no fabric inspection department, has at least a 


tensile strength testing machine. There are various ways of test- 
ing, and each method results in a different standard of strength. 


For example, breaking a 3-inch strip in a 2-inch jaw is virtually 


[Sepremper 1, 1917. 


testing two inches of fabric, but will yield a higher strength 
test than if just two inches are tested. This is because the 
two inches in the former case are reinforced by the threads 
adjacent, although not held in the jaws of the machine. The 
standard of strengths, as stated below, is based on a dif- 
ferent method of testing and yields a lower but truer breaking 
strength. A piece of fabric is unraveled down to one inch, 
representing in number of threads the exact texture of that inch. 
This strip of fabric is placed in the jaws and tested for strength, 
and can indicate no greater strength than the exact number of 
threads that inch actually possesses. According to this method 
of testing the following standard for strength in building fabric 


is obtained 


Warp Filling 
Sakellaridis ..pounds 340 360 
i Glcwctclaadvanchensnn 319 320 
Cembed Bertie cos cccsccccsecs 275 285 
Carded Egyptian ............ 260 270 


A question may arise as to the cause of the difference in warp 
and filling strength. When it is remembered that the warp is 
woven under considerable tension, this difference in strength is 
readily understood. 

BREAKER FABRIC. 

The breaker fabric is applied on the tire just beneath the tread 
and its purpose is to protect the building fabric and to distribute 
the shock that the tire necessarily receives on the road over as 
great a surface as 
possible. There are 
varied 

of 


many and 
constructions 
breaker 


each manufacturer 


fabric, 


lar in construction 
to the 
fabric in 


having his own + 
particular weave a! 
. 7 
and construction. 5 ; 
- > 2 
The average ) hs 
breaker fabric, if . re 
> 
such there be, * .- 
; ‘a’ . a 
is somewhat simi- > + 
7 t - 


building ex tesy #5 


iN 2e 2G 24s eee EAE 


SQUARE WEAVE 





respect 
to the yarns. The 
texture is very much lower in order to permit large openings 
fabric to more rubbér than the other 
The with the construc- 
tion, but usually is somewhere around 10 ounces to the square 
Twelve ends and thirteen picks per inch give the neces- 
sary the fabric. The weave will vary anywhere 
from a plain weave to a mock leno. It is made of Sea Island, 
Combed Egyptian or Carded Egyptian. It is difficult to set a 
strength standard for this fabric, as any change in texture, 
weave or yarns will greatly modify any standard which may be 
placed upon it. However, with a construction such as is out- 
lined above the breaking strength would be as follows: 


BREAKER FApric, 


in the accommodate 


fabrics weight varies, of course, 


yard 
openness to 


Warp Filling 
Sea Island ..++-pounds 160 180 
Combed Egyptian .............. 140 155 
Carded Egyptian .............. 115 130 


CHAFING FABRIC 
The chafing fabric is used on the side walls of the tire where 
more flexibility is required, and is of necessity a lighter fabric. 
It is a plain weave weighing 9 ounces to the square yard. The 
yarns are 4/22.5 or 4/23. The gage or thickness is .022. There 
are 34 ends and 34 picks to the inch. It is made of Sea Island 
or Combed Egyptian and the breaking strengths are as follows: 


Warp Filling 
ek TNE axcvisewinusea pounds 155 170 
Combed Egyptian .............. 125 140 
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The other fabrics, Osnaburgs, sheetings and tapes, need no par- I Knots S Warp Ends Hard Twist Yarn 
ticular mention, as they are standardized fabrics and differ in = hse a . ee epee a $o- rae Fi 

. S Ix ks art r Filling 
no respect from the fabrics that are on the market today. ; Pear Naan Wek Wane Misnicks er Double Picks 

Before discussing the inspection of the tire fabric, I want to  [ Fa , S Bad Yarn S . 


touch upon some of the precautions that are taken in the mill 
pertect fabric. 

\VING AND FINISHING 

of course, an important step 


turn out a 
SPINNING, WI 


in order to 


The spinning of the yarns is, 


in the work, and it follows that unless the maximum strength 


of the cotton is 
facture cannot yield a suitable tire fabric. 


succeeding process of manu- 


The twisting of the 


secured here the 


single yarn into ply yarn is not such a simple problem as it 
When 11 


always a possibility of one or more threads breaking and the 


appears. single threads are twisted into one there is 
twisted yarn continuing in its whirly course with a fewer num- 


This 


“dropped ends” and is a serious weakness 


ber of component threads than the requirements demand. 
feature is known as 
when found in the fabric. It is absolutely essential that every 
its required number of component 
and to twist it with this un- 


than the 


piece of yarn should have 


threads through its entire length; 


failing involves the human element more 


mechanical, as the result depends largely upon the skill and 
Throughout the entire handling of 


accuracy 


alertness of the operatives. 
avoided any 


the yarns, and fabric, there must be con- 


tact with oil, dirt or grease. 
or greasy fabric and the tire manufacturer is very particular in re- 


warp 
Rubber will not adhere to an oily 


gard to the clean- 
liness of the fab- 
ric which he buys. 
The mill 
its looms on all 


runs 


grades of yarn sep- 


arately. A weaver 
may be running 
one loom on Sea 


Island and another 
on Egyptian and 
may inadvertently 
mix the bobbins, 
weaving into a Sea 
Island 
or more bobbins of 


‘s 


a 
. 
; 7! 4. 
- i 
ee 
Leno WEAVE 


fabric one 





BREAKER Fansric, Egyptian 
Such a fabric is said to have “mixed filling” and is generally 
rejected by the fastidious fabric buyer. It is important that 
there be no broken or knotted threads. When a filling thread 
breaks, the pick is pulled out entirely and the loom started with 
a new pick in its proper shed. In the case of a warp thread 
the yarn is spliced; that is, two or three component threads are 
knotted at a time in different places so that the binding of the 
broken yarn does not make a bulky knot. There must be no 
holes in the fabric and everything about it must be even and 


yarn. 


uniform. After the weaving comes the mending, burling, mill 
inspection, finishing and packing. The fabric is rolled and 
wrapped with paper and burlap for shipping. 

TESTING. 


The fabric, being a plain weave and of heavy construction, 
appears to most persons as a very simple one, but this idea is 
abandoned when the number and diversity of tests which the 
fabric must undergo at the tire factory, is known. These tests 
may be divided into two classes; the physical and the visual 
inspections. 

The physical tests include tests for strength, weight, thick- 
ness, or gage, texture, take-up, contraction of filling, and water 
content. When these physical tests are made and found satis- 
factory the fabric is run over an electrically lighted inspection 
perch. This is the visual inspection and by its means every 
defect or irregularity in the construction of the fabric becomes 


apparent. The irregularities that are looked for are as follows: 





While the pres- 
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: “ These strict 
Breap Fapric. ; 

specifications and 

requirements for tire fabric give an idea of its importance in 


the building of tires However, with increased knowledg« 


of rubber compounds and tire construction, the importance ot 
These two need n 


tire fabric may be in a measure reduced t 
necessarily conflict, as in its present form the pneumatic tire ol 
to-day requires all the strength, flexibility and elasticity that cat 


possibly be brought forth in a fabric. 


COTTON TRADE NOTES. 

Manstield, Massachusetts, is be- 
Cookson, formerly superintendent 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, who will 


site 


HE Cookson Tire Fabric ( 
ing organized by Jos. H 

of the Jenckes Spinning ( 
him 


with a group of local capitalists. A 


and contracts for machinery 


have associated 


has been secured, and equipment 


have been placed. The initial equipment is to consist of 40 
cards, 7,000 spindles and 20 looms, with complementary ma- 
chinery. 


W. Irwin Bullard, treasurer of the Goodyear Cotton Mills, of 
Goodyear, Connecticut, and vice-president and general manager 
of E. H. 


Manufacturing Co., 


J acobs 





is to be in charge 
of the 
partment 
lished by the Mer- 
chants National 
Bank, of 
Massachusetts. 


textile de- 


esta b- 
Boston, 


In many 
Goodyear, Connec- 


ways 


ticut, is developing 
rapidly as a result 





: - of its tire fabric 

= " — F mills) New ma- 
3 “é j EAD : . . . 
Beap THRE ABRIC. chinery is being 


weekly capacity of 
storehouse 


installed which will increase the present 
100,000 pounds to 130,000 pounds. A 
with a capacity of 10,000 bales has been erected, and attractive 


new cotton 
modern cottages are being built along the lines of those at Good- 
year Heights, Akron, Ohio. A total of 88 has already been put up. 
Social as well as industrial progress is being manifested through 
the Goodyear Band, singing orchestra, motion picture theater 


and weekly community dances during the winter months 
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War News of the Rubber Industry. 


THE DRAFT IN RUBBER MILLS 
ROBABLY few industries have as large a percentage of 
P young men of cons t age as are to be found in rub- 
ber mills. The prevalence of piece work is doubtless re- 
sponsible for it. In Akron, “the rubber city,” the majority of 
employes in the leading factories are between the ages of 21 
ind 31 From 10,000 to 12,000 Goodrich men are subject to 
all; 7,000 to 8000 Goodyear men are similarly affected, like- 
ise 4,000 to 6,000 Firestone men. While tire concerns such as 
these are particularl ard hit, they have taken a patriotic stand 
in claiming exemption for only a relatively few men who are 
extremely luable t en elieving that in throwing their 
strength behind the present draft fewer men will be needed 
later 
[The War Department startled rubber men by estimating 
Akron’s population at 330,000, as against the 150,000 claimed by 
local authorities \ first draft of 2,200 men, based on that 
gure, will serious! amper rubber mills, as even now it 1s 
difficult to obtain sufficient help to operate at full capacity 
At the outset it was believed that only a few hundred men in 
each factory would be affected by the first call and that many 
of them with wives and families would be exempted, but the 
high percentage of exempt: claims throughout the country 
has resulted in a general relaxation of physical qualifications 
and the refusal of many local boards to exempt men with wives 
and children unless proof could be shown that they would 
suffer or become public charges. Rubber companies are, there- 
fore, confronted with the immediate problem of filling many 
vacancies for the duration of the war. Girls and older men 


must be depended upon in 


most instances, especially the former, 


as a shortage of male labor exists in almost every industry. In 
Canada, England, France, Italy and Russia young women have 
bravely und the work of men, and with the utmost suc- 

found 


ess ber manufacture they are to be in every de- 


partment except the milling room, and time may get the stronger 


women there too 


\lthough American women are no less willing or courageous, 
it is to be hoped that no dependents, perhaps physically unht 
to withstand its rigors, will be forced into this work while thou- 
sands of unmarried alien men of military age and allied na- 
tionality escape service under any flag. While doing their best 


in men and industrial pro tion for Uncle Sam, American rub- 


ber companies should sta rmly behind the principles of alien 





conscription and soldiers’ insurance, that as few as need be of 

ir wives, mothers and sisters be forced into factories, and 
that those who must make this or other sacrifices be assured a 
just reward should their loved ones be incapacitated or fail to 


return 


THE FAVO! SHIPPING OUTLOOK 

Importers of crude rubber and exporters of manufactured 
rubber goods find the present shipping outlook very heart- 
ening. Despite German submarine activities, statistics of the 
Department of Commerce show that our imports for the month 
of June broke all records by a large margin, and our exports 
exceeded those of any month except last January, while our 
total ocean-borne tra for the fiscal year ended June 30, was 
arried to a hig level ever dreamed Oo! before the War, an 

reas¢ f nearly 3) per cent er 1915 

During the past six mor U-hoats have sunk only a frac- 
tion of the tonnage predicted by German experts, and the under- 
sea fleet itself has suffered such losses thai probably less than 
200 submarines are now ailable for service Arrivals and 
sailings at British, French and Italian ports are on the increase 


and neutral shipping is suffering less than formerly. On July 1 


the British merchant marine comprised 18,000,000 tons of sea- 
worthy ships of ali kinds, and according to carefully compiled 
the the United 
States will in 1917 turn out a new ship tonnage in excess of 


that destroyed 


hgures in “London Times” Great Britain and 
during the year, while in 1918 British and Ameri- 
shipyards will probably build no less than 8,000,000 tons of 
standardized cargo vessels. 

Meanwhile, will arrangement 
nearing completion between Great Britain and the United States 


for joint control of the world’s shipping. 


can 


conditions be improved by an 
The Shipping Board 
mmandeer the entire American tonnage, 
not for government operation but for control of charters, direc- 


of 


is about to ¢ seagoing 


tion trade routes, priority of shipments and to lower freight 


rates so as to insure fair, rather than extortionate profits harm- 
ful to the allied cause. Our export embargo is bringing neutral 
shipping under United States control, both Norway and Holland 
having already offered to release virtually half their tonnage in 
return for food shipments, and the more recent embargo on iron 
and steel required for ship construction will bring the growing 
Atlantic Appar- 


of rubber companies regarding their in- 


Japanese Pacitic merchant fleet into 


ently the 


service. 
complacency 


coming and outgoing shipments is justified, and the complete 


elimination of the Goethals-Denman controversy lends a sense 


of added security. 


THE AMERICAN AERIAL FLEET. 


\bsolute for recent 


allied gains on the western front. 


air supremacy is primarily responsible 
This supremacy must be main- 
tained and increased despite Germany's feverishly hasty build- 
That the United States will do its part and more 
was assured when, late in July, the $640,000,000 
hecame law, the largest single appropriation ever 
Congress for one project. 


ing program 


in air service 


bill 


passed by 


aviation 


Less than half this amount is to be expended in the purchase 
of airplanes alone. Personnel, training equipment, overseas 
maintenance, spare parts, flying stations, armament and scien- 
tific apparatus, all are to be provided for and are equally as im- 
portant as the manufacture of the machines. One hundred and 
army the air 
greater than our standing army of a few months ago—will be 
The whole project is one which appeals to the im- 


ten thousand officers and enlisted men—an of 
needed 

agination of our people and to the genius of our American en- 
gineers, who, with the cooperation of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, have worked out standardized types of fighting, re- 
quantity production 
Coffin, chairman of the Air- 


Council 


connaissance and bombing airplanes for 
Howard E. 
of the National Defense. 
More than 20,000 planes are to be built as a first increment and 


will follow 


under the direction of 


craft Production Board of 


more as needed 


THE WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD AND PRIORITY 


While the newly appointed War Industries Board represents 


a notable step forward and will doubtless accomplish much 


toward concerted action in production and distribution, it must 


necessarily labor under great difficulties in having no direct 
vested powers Its functions, like those of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, are merely to investigate and recommend, yet 


the executive and administrative departments of the government 
are lending it hearty support. Such matters as a general basis 
of prices on war materials for the government and the Allies, 
and priorities on government and allied contracts are already 
under consideration and a satisfactory conclusion may be an- 
ticipated 

It is expected that this board will eventually develop the need 
of an organization with all the powers of the British Ministry 
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of Munitions to minimize the disruption of normal business 
life by the war; to eliminate the harmful results of uncon- 
trolled prices, and to prevent a breakdown in the distribution of 
the nation’s output. 

As a forecast of what may eventually develop in America, the 
workings of the Priority Branch under the British Ministry of 
Munitions are of interest to the rubber industry, because among 
the many industries affected are rubber trades and manufacture, 
including footwear; waterproofing of fabrics; manufacture of 
coal-tar and other chemical products; textile trades and manu- 
facture and machinery. 

The Priority 
bringing about of harmonious 
demands of the different departments of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, of the Admiralty, the war and other government offices, 


the railroads, the mines and other quasi-public services and ap- 


function the 
conflicting 


Branch in England has for its 


actions between the 


proved private industries, which are in more or less active com- 
petition for their share of raw materials, manufacturing capacity 
and labor. 

The committee meets every day and no priority can be granted 
agree. One objection rejects an application 


unless all present 


—but this decision is not final. The representative of the in- 
terested department may withdraw the application and refer 
the matter through the chief of his department to some one 
representing the Minister of Munitions, who is the final 


authority. 
A manufacturer instructed as to priority by the 
can himself issue certificates to bring about similar priority on 


committee 


materials of sub-contracts for his contract. 

All persons engaged in certain industries have their work di- 
vided into three classes—4, B and C. A is war work, B other 
work of national importance, and C is all work not comprised 
in the other two. 

A comprises work or material wholly required as a 


work or goods to be carried out or sup- 


Class 
component part of any 
plied under 

(a) A government war contract which signifies: I1—Any 

contract placed by the Admiralty, the War Office or the Minis- 
ter of Munitions; 2—Any contract for naval or military equip- 
ment placed by an allied government by or with the consent in 
writing of the Admiralty, the War Office, or the Minister of 
Munitions. 
b) Certified war work which signifies: 1—Work on a con- 
tract or order which the Admiralty, the War Office, or the 
Minister of Munitions has certified in writing to be war or muni- 
tion work; 2—Work which the Minister of Munitions has di- 
rected to be treated on an equality with war work. 

(c) Merchant shipping work certified in writing by the Board 
of Trade to be munitions work. 

The priority branch grants priority in class as follows: 

1— Most 
2—Very urgent war work. 
3—Urgent 
4—War work. 

In addition 
precedence over all. 

The manufacturer is not compelled to accept work from the 


urgent war work. 


war work and 


there is an emergency classification which takes 


government and when a manufacturer accompanies an order to 


another manufacturer with a certificate which- would entitle 
this order if accepted, to priority, the manufacturer to whom the 
order is tendered need not accept the order unless he desires to 
sell. There is, however, strong indirect pressure to accept pri- 
ority orders because a priority order gives assurance that steel 
and other scarce raw materials may be secured, that transporta- 
tion will be afforded, and also that a plant engaged upon pri- 
ority work will have an adequate supply of labor. 

The priority committee issues orders from time to time that 
work or 
Bese 


week 


no scarce material shall be used except on Class 4 
Class A and B work. 


Reports are required of all stocks in Great Britain of certain 
listed scarce material, and from time to time the Minister of 
Munitions takes possession of all stocks of certain character. 

From time to time the priority branch requests of the manu- 
facturer, a list of all of his orders, giving customer's name, and 
full particulars including what proportion of the work remains 
to be done. 

STORES. 

The Storage 

urging all 


WATERPROOF FABRICS FOR BALING ARMY 

A new use has been found for waterproof fabrics 
Committee of the National 
shippers to adopt every measure possible to minimize the need 
The ad- 


Council of Defense is 

for railroad cars, and their use for storage purposes. 
vantages of motor trucks for short hauls are being emphasized; 
likewise the importance of creating additional storage facilities 
at points of production to avoid congestion in manufacture, and 


at points of consumption that railroad cars may be unloaded 


promptly. 

That every car may be loaded to its maximum capacity with 
the minimum of packing material, baling or compressed bulk 
packing is developing great possibilities for saving transporta- 
tron space. The Quartermaster’s Department of the army is 
already baling socks and blankets and satisfactory progress is 
being made toward baling uniforms, shoes and even prunes. 
The bales are covered with waterproof material which will later 
be used for sand bags at the front. Its use makes possible the 
employment of flat cars when box cars are not available. 

It would seem that manufacture 


would lend themselves to bulk packing, such as hospital and camp 


several articles of rubber 


sheetings and blankets, waterproof fabrics for all purposes, 
leggins, ponchos and rubberized clothing of every sort, gas 
masks, rubber springs, gaskets, washers and valves, sponges, 


hot water bottles, ice bags and caps. 
STYLE CONSERVATION 

The Commercial Economy Board of the Council of 
Defense has recently recommended that manufacturers reduce 
the number of styles of their goods and that in place of elaborate, 
fancy styles the output should be confined as closely as possible 
to standards. The board has stated that in some lines this re- 
duction could be as high as 25 to 50 per cent without inconveni- 


National 


ence to customers. 

As regards the rubber business, interviews with leading manu- 
facturers show that, as a rule, they do not consider any great 
reduction of styles possible except with a resulting diminution 
of business. Take, for instance, tennis shoes: While the leading 
manufacturers do most of their business on three or four stand- 
ard lines, there is a demand for finer goods on which the sales, 
in comparison, are few but, in the aggregate, many. With the 
leather shoe manufacturers putting a lot of style in their product 
the rubber shoe producers find there is a demand for similar 
“classy” shapes, with high heels and canvas tops, in rubber- 
soled footwear. The United States Rubber Co. endeavors to get 
out as few styles as possible with which to satisfy the demands 
of its customers and the public. It is the opinion of the sales 
manager that the proposition of the Economy Board is impracti- 
cable, as far as tennis goods are concerned. 

Regarding rubber footwear, that is, overshoes of all kinds, 
the same conclusion holds. Rubber shoes must fit reasonably 
well the prevailing styles of leather footwear, and therefore the 
makers of overshoes must make a larger variety than if leather 
shoes were standardized. 

In rubber and other waterproof clothing the action of the 
branch store managers at a meeting in Chicago early last month 
These advocated a material 


indicates the situation managers 


reduction of models and styles to be introduced this season, and 
i 
standard models, patterns and styles, which make for economy 
and the best value for merchants and consumers, which decision 


in consequence of this recommendation the company will feature 


is in accord with the company’s policy of standardizing the rain- 


coat business. 
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- thee scmnethios ld MBARGO LIST EXTENDED 

g : rt ract non n styles Supplementing the embargo proclamation of July 15, an 
lished in the INpiA RuBperR Wokr-p, 
st 1, 1917, President Wilson has announced two lists ot 


es whi nnot be exported, except under special 





se, after August 30. One list prohibits practically every 

at tt ng assets a rticle f commer eing shipped from this country to 

t t tral countries of Europe The sec- 
cense is required for shipment to the 

s. then pe neies and the neutral countries of both 

IF) : $ tinents, 11 s several additional chemicals, ingredients 

Ss ‘ s n the previous proclamation 

' : s cotton a cotton linters 

ive lis Other co ities more or 

2.173.000 i s. Larg anitit ss 1 rtant in the ru r industry are benzol and its de- 
i ( gas ler cottonseed oil, linseed oil, 

rapeseed il, corn i, glycerin, toluol, resin, turpentin 

cet ! " ummonia salts, s acid, 

vhi l ( ypper, plumbago. Copper 

several irs I ectrical equipment, electrical motor accessories 

ng out ther subst eronautical machine parts and accessories are also included 

yg The regulations, orders, limitations and exceptions pre- 

scribe vill be administered by and under the authority of 

ta t 1 t rtant im tl Exports Administrative Board from whom _ licenses in 


rmity with said regulations, orders, limitations and ex- 


CKLETON AIDS RED CROSS 





kleton, whose services as a soldier and 
iS Ol f the first who hastened to the help of the suffering 
Belgians are well known, although unable to continue in active 
service at the front because of injuries sustained at the battle ot 
ill a rk for the Allies. In gaining money for the 

Red Cross and in talks to recruits at various American camps, 
ng ot orders he has done much. As we go to press word comes that, during 


R r \ turer Nar nerg \ss i 1 week-end at Orleans, Massachusetts, he reviewed and addressed 


t lgman R er the newly formed Home Guard. He also spoke for the Red 
N a. a Cross in the local theater, on Trench Warfare and the historic 
NM a J. Russell retreat from Mons to the Marne. Not only was the building 
St \ t lvn. New Yor $s secre lled, but hundreds were turned away The collection for the 

t treasurer rl gentlemen form tl ymmittee hay Yed Cross taken at that time amounted to $125 

“ ~ I 1 4 if 
; SERVICE PERSONALS 
i i * A e i = 
. ms Army. Navy. Red Cross. and Francis E. Drake, general European agent of the United States 
, ‘ Aten inlaw | ntinuan € the war. This Rubber »., has resigned that position to serve on the staff of 
' , actus sta as . General Pershing at the front in France. 
cane @ anv of the lines of met ha se req Thomas F. O'Neil, advertising manager of the General Tire 
52 e price at w heen & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has enlisted in the naval militia 
. . : $ ar ne a ’ a 4 ind is in training at Tarrytown, New York. 





, ose nine 10 ner cent This mmittee is actit th Frank R. Bacon, president of the Cutler-Hammer Manufac- 
committee of the Commi ttee of National Defense, and is sup- turing . Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been called into service 
ansed to tranamit ¢ id rters its recommendations as to the aS a captain in the Federal commissary department. 


5 as 
= : € goods t each manufacturer and the C. V. McMillan, manager of the Wichita, Kansas, branch of 
nares Che B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has enlisted in the Kansas 
rhere are three s mmittees working in nnection with Field Artillery. N. A. Nelson succeeds him as local manager. 
this executive committe ne of whi with W. S. Davison as Sergeant P. F. Talley, a veteran of the Philippine and Boxer 
cha 4S urge surgeons’ gloves. ca umpaigns, has succeeded Lieutenant Walker in charge of the 
colon and rectal tubes; tl econd, under chairmanshi fA. W drill classes of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. Ohio, 


Warren. will handle the requirements for rubber sheeting and Lieutenant Walker having been called to active service with the 
t ' ated 1 i f all nd the third. under th hair Ohio National Guard. 
manship of J. Russell Parker. is devoted to hot water bottles Frank Waldo, of the firm of E. M. & F. Waldo, 11 Broadway, 


fountain svringes and s of that character New York city, has been selected as a candidate for appointment 


estimated that the manufacturers of these arious lines is an officer in the United States Army and has been directed 
wl ill cooperate in this 1 ement have a combined capital to report at Plattsburg, New York. on August 25, where he will 
f r $100.000.000 and facilities for turning out these classes enlist for a period of three months for training purposes 

fo ls in ar lesired lantit nm a minimum time after receiv- Second Lieutenant M De Mott Letherman, of the United 
it rders Drueggist’s sundries of American manufacture have States Rubber ( New York office, has sailed for France, with 


alrea established a reputation for reliability in Europe a partv of American officers, to observe French trerch tactics. 
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The first woman motor truck driver in western, perhaps in 


Walter H. Nolan, assistant manager, Springtield, Massachusetts, 
Canada is Mrs. Eva Crane, who drives one the delivery 


branch, The B. F. Goodrich Co., is at Plattsburg, New York. 
COMPANY NOTES, cars for the Winnipeg branch of the Dominion Rubber Sytsem. 


1 





"} y ~ " y 4 1 } 1 } L-} ] saat r Y ] ’ nn} > 
[he United States Tire Co.. New York City, has made ex- In her appropriate khaki suit Mrs. Crane loads and unloads her 
tensive alterations in factory equipment for the manufacture of own car: gets her orders trom the office delivers goods to cu 


1 


solid tires for Class A and B military trucks, according to the 
standard design worked out by the Motor Transport Board of 


+ + 


the War Department with the cooperation of the Society of 
\utomotive Engineers 

H. F. Davenport, secretary of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co., Chicago, lllinois, is prepared to demonstrate very graphi 
cally, in the form of an open letter to the trade, just what 
$9,000,000,000 signifies, this being the amount the Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo states will be spent by the government and 
our allies within the United States during the next year 

Girls employed by The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mas- 
sachusetts, are taking an active part in war activities [he 
Fisk Unit of the Volunteer Clerical Corps, which is helping the 
government with the vast amount of detail work incident to 
+] 


registration and other new enterprises of the war, has alpha 


betized and classified over 15,000 registration cards in westert 








Massachusetts have also been sent eve ry evening to 
the Springfield Armory, an army service rifle manufacturing tomers and railways, and works beside the warehouse men in 
establishment, where greatly increased production requires much the shipping department. She asks and accepts no assistance 
additional clerical work. ther than is ordinarily accorded to a man on the jol Her 

The Fisk girls are also active in Red Cross work, and as sev- vork is entirely satisfactory and she is satisfied with her posi- 
eral Fisk men are in the Second Regiment, Massachusetts Na-_ tion. “I took the job,” she said, “so that some healthy, physically 
tional Guard, an ambulance was presented to that regiment by t man could go overseas and fight alongside my husband and 
the Fisk company rothers in the trenches.” 

The Rubber Trade Roll of Honor. 
Reported l The Rubber Associatios {merica 
Numbers in parenthesis following individual names indicate lL. & M. RUBBER CO., CARROLLTON, OHIO 


branches of service as shown by the key list on page 708 larry Deets (3 Wayne Wiggins 


Earl Long 
APSLEY RUBRER CO., HUDSON, MASSACHUSETTS MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO., PASSAIC, 
NEW TERSEY 





MASSACHUSETTS NATIONAL GUARD. 
Ralph . Hopkins N Tersey N GUAR 
Warren Leary \ Houter A. T. Derron 
Edward Thomas kk \. Jacksor Vm. Scott 








ews R Lullwitz Gat 
cLellan R iM. R ge Banke 
John Hand n Stromach 
gan Dennis H. Keane I 
39 W Morris H 
n (16 I ibak Ste 
ert (16) 9) ri hy McNeill ] 
orey (2) I g Mandeville \ 
John Hootni \ 
BISHOP GUTTA-PERCHA CO., NEW YORK CITY. Ge Tones lohr 
Chester Prowdman (2) George Jolly (2) Stanley Gaglansky I 
Edgar Fessender (2) “harles Haney (2) Albert Whitelaw } 
Michael Latonne (2) John Pfingst (33) H. G. Wotherspoon (14 award (10) 


ESSEX RUBBER CO., INC., TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. MIDLAND TIRE & RUBBER CO., COSHOCTON, OHIO, 











Gustave Fischer (4) Alex Ryan (3) Arc Clark (1) Earl Dunbar (1) 
Edward Blydenberg (9) Elmer Cross (6) Fred Ralph (1) 
George T. Oakley (7) John Simcock (9) 

ao —— — MILLER RI 


Frank Backes (15) BBER CO., ARRON, OHIO 
HODGMAN RUBBER CO., TUCKAHOE, NEW YORK. U. S. Army. 


H. J. Gewinner 





U. S. Army. lohn F. Babbit George Bruner 
Frank Jozzi Clarence Ruppert Tohn Rogers Emmett Hickman 
Thos. Semenza Vincent Salemme Paul Pierce Floyd Dietrick 
Louis Addinizio Romeo Florri C. H. Miller Charles Meinhart 
Terome Milik Frank Jocco Walter Vaughn Frank Doudua 
G. Rivellini E. De Martini Fr Ray Straub 
G. Sacchi J. Sartin i F, W, Frankhauser 
Joseph Reed (2) Joseph Grogan (2) Percy Rei 
E. G. Beer (20) T. J. Harrigan (2) Charles Hoag 
Charles Sergeant (2) F. H. Giffing (19) _C. Jump 

Thomas A. Boulton 


S. Nusso (2) 


Lawrence Womer 
HOOD RUBBER CO., WATERTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS. J 


I 

I 

1 

De hn Isler 
lohn Boslooper H. Zook 
I 

| 

1 

1 





ForeiGn Service. R. Dennis Garrett Cleafont 
1. Dranjimetriku H. Sahogoni ick O’Brien Arthur Possehl 
H. Hohannesian 1. McDonald idge Layter F. Backnee 
H. Markarian F. Zakarian ohn McManus Frank Goddard 
Murdock Campbell Paul Gormley Ben Favender Walter Holder 
Francis Waldron Alonzo Burk Harvey Welton 
Herbert Cook Harvey Seedle 


KATZENBACH & BULLOCK CO., NEW YORK CITY. Chas. Harmen Tames Burris 
George A. Yoerger (19) J. S. Ackerman (16) Stephen Sophis E. C. Crawford 
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MISHAWAKA WOO MAN \CTURING CO., MISHAWAKA STERLING TIRE CORP., RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY. 
ANA George T. Booth (15) Maurice L. Lee (2) 
Earl Lascalleet 8) lohn Dunn (3) 
S ue P. S. Tacobsor 3) Raymond Johnson (1) 
: Geo. Hopper \. O, Whyte (2) Earl D. Brooke (2) 
y. ¢ M. Bekaert W. C. Brenner (1 \. T. Fleming (33) 
‘ \ ° 
N. > H. F. TAINTOR CO., NEW YORK CITY. 
(), ( se ‘ \uwenroyee Starr Taintor (2) Herbert T. Spooner (20) 
eR ‘ | Maes 
H. Ss ‘ W. Koczpins rHERMOID RUBBER CO., TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Hf ( l t 
| Deck U.S. Navy 
| " | e I t Marvin W 1. 7. Ouigley 
} , HW sf Philip Ashbra Fred Schilling 
. J L. 3 Charles Browr Harry Wissmantr 
‘ iH ( Rode Ray d Koenig 
\ H >, Willia Koor ) Charles Harding 2) 
M. I 4 George Lavats James Murphy (1 
ena F Gs Ernest Hilton (1) Stanley Voorhees (3) 
spenernennet Lawrence, Dolan (5 Joseph Williams (31) 
bne re | neis Apgar (31 William McNeal (31) 
. —— UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., NEW YORK CITY 
_ \. Sings W H. Palmer 36 H. |. Haefelein (36) 
W.A \. Shet i wo ng (5 D. Gunn (19) 
‘ CR | Huge I. L. O'Toole (1 
I ‘ W \. Gallaghe I. Foltz (16) 
E. S H s C. A. Bechte t F. P. Riley ! 
W Chas. S$ W lone P. M. Brown 
( \ He I 0. P. Friend 
} » | k H. W $ John Henkle 11) 
| g Irw H t E. Sheridan (2 
‘A 1 Ww loue ( Se Robert S art (2 
R Orson | nsor Richard T. Robinson (1) 
re Se L. G. True J. F. Nel (19 
Me. ‘ ) B. TV. Le Homer Steel ( 
~ E. ¢ a 2 Arthur Gray (19 
< | He I e 7) Edward Vaill 
IT RLO P « Louis C. Geils 32) 
: . , e Hio a ee A B. J. Lemon ) 
Al ESTINE, ¢ M. G. She r. W. Janeway (8 
. M D. AL W loseph F. Schneider (20) 
' | Ra Edw R. Bart L. Horak 
> ( s Flo WILSON TIRE & RUBBER CO.. SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
C. H. Cool M. R. Rodger (26) 
' ‘ ’ WARREN. OHIO W. A. Rodger 6) G. J. Murphy (26) 
\. B. MeCo R) Terry Grady (18) 
( l \. Campbell 8) 
. PENNSYLVAN KEY TO BRANCHES OF SERVICE 
: t ~ Arn 
I S. Navy 
1 S M HIO 4 : 2 - 
uf = 
POR \ \ S PORTLAND, OREGON 7 
4 . ! Parke ry 
} I } &Tomlir 
~ ( Ze 1 tmer 
\ Houg ¢ 
‘ ( < iH s 4 3 
Paul I : 
ER INS MI S CORP., PLAINFIELD é 
\V St} 17 ps, France 
' Rot t ( ps 
a os ' MI ‘ er P 
| Naval Coast Reserve 
RURPI EGENEKATIN NAUGATUCK AND DERBY, CON t". S. Medical Reserve Corps 
,ECTIM 5 MIS! WAKA, INDIANA 3 Officers’ Training Corps 
; 4 UL. S. Engineers 
~ M Harvard Regiment 
‘ rer Wa 6 o y 
in ( B ‘ 
I | (. ¢ 2 
a ¢ \. Fr & 
Ben Dav \. Hunt + 
F.G M M s 44 . 
( M H. ¥ neg 5 Field Artillery 
. 2 I We 33 . uard. 
R R 34 ational Guard, Cavalry. 
. 35 ynal Guard, Engineers 
a \ Grarp 3€ ‘eteran Corps of Artillery 
‘ . 37 Ohio National Guard 
R. Bye > ( ee 38. Pennsylvania Nationa 
F. Fifer > a 39. Vermont Natioral Guard 
Rav Park X ver 4( Oregon National Guard. 
M. Z € i 41 French Colors 
Edw. Donet FE. His 2 4 Field Ordrance 
R. Spencer S. H. Yoder 43. New York National Guard, Machine Gun Co. 
P. P. Art 4 ». J. Lautz (4 44. New York National Guard, Hospital Corps. 
, 45. Indiana National Guard 
SAFETY INSULATH WIRI CABLE CO., NEW YORK CITY 
E. P. Benjamin H \. Dearing 43 
STANDARD FOUR TIRE CO., KEOKUK, IOWA Rene L. Robiquet, for some years with the London and 
lack Weiss (14) Manaos houses of Alden’s Successors, Limited, who is fight- 


Fence 7) Hernie Myers (72) : ; : 
Lee Patterson (2 : ing for his native land as a private in the 24th Regiment of 


STANDARD TIRE & RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO., Infantry of France, has won the Croix de Guerre “for great 
CLEVELAND. OHIO bravery in the field and devotion to duty.” M. Robiquet 


Everett Swan Carl Roberts married an Englishwoman, who, with their daughter, is living in 
Clyde Glynn Tohn Wicker . 
Leo Scaglions D. G. Hauscheer England. 














_—— 
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Bowers’ Specific 


N the August issue of THe InNpIA Rupper Worvp the Bowers’ 
| table for computing the approximate weights of disks was 
published in full and also several samples were given to illus- 
trate the method to be followed in making computations. The 
table for cylinders that follows is used in determining the weight 
of cylinders such as typewriter platens, tubes, bands, springs, 
tubing, made on a tubing machine or by hand, cylindrical cover- 
ings for shafts and paper mill rolls. The range of the table is 
from 1/64 inch to 3 inches for cylinders of customary measure- 
ments. 
CYLINDER TABLE. 
The stated base of the cylinder table is 62.4256 + pounds per 
cubic foot 
The unit used is .00133 ounce equals a cylinder 1/64 inch 


diameter, one foot long. Specific gravity 1.00. 


00132996 ounce * (12 « 64)? 
— - — = 62.4256 + pounds 
7853982 16 
Weight of one cubic foot of water 39.1 degrees F. (maximum 
density ) = 62.425 pounds. (Kent, 1916 edition, page 27.) 


To convert the cylinder table into weights according to above 
standard multiply by 0.9999 +- or divide by 1.00001> 
The cylinder table is constructed to read from 1/64 inch 


diameter up, in the same manner as the disk table 





64 ir 3 hes by 64ths in ounces 
m t 6 inches by ) 
¢ ‘ 12 inches by 
inch to 24 inches by 
et cetera 
¢ ne 61925 ounces 
2 4 
in 47700 ounces 
4 
4 ¢ ‘ 89.908 inmces = 5.61925 pounds 
2 + 
a's inc 22.47700 pounds 
2 et cetera 
1¢ inc 89.90800 pounds 


The variation between the weights of a cylinder one foot 
diameter, one foot long, specific gravity 1.00 determined from 
the disk or cylinder table is as follows: 


Cylinder table 49.029120000 pounds 


Disk table : veseeess 49.007296512 pounds 
Difference er sveewes 0.021823488 pounds 

The combined use of both the disk and cylinder tables in one 
calculation will be found convenient, practically accurate results 
will be obtained. 

The volumes of two similar solids are to each other as the 
cubes of their linear dimensions. (Kent, 1916 edition, page 62.) 

To determine the weights per gross of washers and kindred 
articles, the combined use of the following factors and the cylin- 
der table will simplify the calculations : 


144 disks one inch diameter 1 cylinder one inch diameter 
1/64 inch thick z 3/16 foot long 
1/32 inch thick 4% foot long 
1/16 inch thick % foot long 
& inch thick 1% feet long 
inch thick 3 feet long 
et cetera 
SAMPLE. 


Washers—1"'4 inch diameter, 1 inch hole, '4 inch thick, Specific Gravity, 1.50. 
COMPUTATION. 

12.25728 ounces 

5.44768 

6.80960 


: 


3 feet 


144 X % inch 


20.42880 
1.50 


1021440u0 
2042880 


30.6432000 ounces per gross 


Gravity Tables. 





























SAMPLE 
One gross 6 inch A, S. M. FE. gaskets, 3/16 inch thick, Specific Gravity 1.62, 
11 ine . 6 inch hole, 8 % inch bolt holes on 9% inch bolt 
circle ( 1916 Edition, page 209). 
( MPUTAT N. 
11 inch diameter 41.19808 pounds 
6 inch hole 12.2 8 
28 94080 
Less 8 inc bolt holes 
at 6068 0 44 
26.85536 
144 3/16 inch 2.25 feet 
62 
3625470600 
f $245 0 
7. 8877062 
7 ds per gross 
SAMPLE. 
g—3/l¢ e, 16 inch wall, Specific Gravity 1.83. 
Comput 
l¢ ( inces 
‘ 44 
4048 
62 inces 
or 4 px ght per 100 feet 
SAMPLE 
Cylinder—6 inch diameter, 5 inch hole, Specific Gravity, 1.68. 
COMPUTATION, 
6 incl 2.25728 pounds 
5 inc 8.51200 
3.74528 
1.68 
2996224 
247168 
374528 
Note: 
6 inch 1% inch read in pounds 6.2920704 pounds 
5 inch 1% inch read in pounds or 6'4 pounds per foot 
SAMPLE. 
Roll—12 inch finished diameter, 96 inch face on 10 inch shaft, Specific 
Gravity, 1.73 
COMPUTATION. 
12 ir 49.02912 pounds 
10 1 34.04800 
14.98112 
8 feet 
119.84896 
1.73 
35954688 
83894272 
: 11984896 
Note —_— 
12 inch 3 inch read in pounds 207.3387008 pounds 
10 inch 2% inch read in pounds or 207'4 pounds finished weight 
SAMPLE. 
Roll —45 inch finished diameter, 72 inch face on 42 inch shell, Specific 
Gravity 1.85. 
COMPUTATION, 
45 inch = 689.47200 pounds 
42 inch = 600.6067 2 
88.86528 
6 feet 
533.19168 
1.85 
266595840 
426553344 
$3319168 
Note — 
45 inch = 16 X 2 13/16 inches in pounds 986.4046080 pounds 
42 inch = 16 XK 2% inches in pounds or 986 pounds finished weight 
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Compvutep sr Georce W. Bowers 
Basis—Cubice Foot =62.4256+lbs. Avd 
Dia inces D ters Ou . Diameters Ounces 
1. per . per 
Ir s } I ~ Fi Inches Foot. 
qua ” eons — —_ caine a 
1 64 00133 ! 1 64 5 61925 2 1 64 22. 13253 
1 32 00532 1 1 32 5 79348 2 1 32 22 47700 
3 64 01197 1 3 64 5.97037 2 3 64 22 82413 
1/16 02128 1 116 6. 14992 2 116 23. 17392 
5 64 03325 1 5 64 6.33213 2 5 64 23 52637 
3 32 04788 l 3 32 6 51700 2 3 32 23 88148 
7 64 06517 1 7 64 6 70453 2 7 64 24 23925 
1 08512 1 18 6 89472 2 18 24. 59968 
9 64 10773 ! 9 64 7.08757 2 9 64 | 24 96277 
5 32 . 13300 1 5/32 7.28308 2 5 32 25 32852 
11 64 . 16093 1 11 64 7.48125 2 11 64 25 69693 
3,16 ~ 19152 I 3, 16 7.68208 2 316 26 06800 
13 64 22477 1 13/64 7.88557 2 13 64 26 44173 
7 32 . 26068 1 7/32 8.09172 2 7/32 26 81812 
15 64 . 29925 1 15/64 8 30053 2 15 64 27 19712 
14 . 34048 1 1/4 8.51200 2 1/4 27. 57888 
17 64 .38437 1 17/64 8.72613 2 17 64 27 96325 
9 32 . 43092 1 9/32 | 8.94292 2 9 32 28 35028 
19 64 . 48013 1 19/64 9.16237 2 19 64 28. 73997 
5 16 . 53209 1 5/16 9.38448 2 5 16 29. 13232 
21 64 58653 1 21 64 9 60925 2 21 64 29 52733 
11 32 64372 1 11/32 | 9. 83668 2 11,32 29 92500 
23 64 70357 1 23 64 10. 06677 2 23 64 30. 32533 
3 8 . 76608 1 3/8 10. 29952 238 30. 72832 
25 64 83125 1 25 64 10. 53493 2 25 64 31. 13397 
13 32 89908 1 13 32 | 10. 77300 2 13 32 31. 54228 
27 64 96957 1 27 64 11.01373 2 27 64 31. 95325 
6 1.04272 1 7/16 11.25712 2 716 32 36688 
29 64 1.11853 1 29,64 11. 50317 2 29 64 32. 78317 
15 32 1.19700 1 15°32 11.75188 2 15 32 33. 20212 
31 64 1 27813 1 31/64 12. 00325 2 31 64 33 62373 
2 1.36192 ! 1/2 12.25728 2 1/2 34 04800 
64 1 44837 1 33 64 2.51397 2 33 64 34 47493 
2 1 53748 1 17°32 12.77332 2 17 32 34 90452 
64 1 62925 1 35 64 3.03533 2 35 64 | 35 33677 
> 16 1.72368 1 9/16 13. 30000 29 16 35. 77168 
64 1 82077 1 37 64 13. 56733 2 37 64 36 20925 
> 32 1. 92052 1 19 32 13. 83732 2 19,32 36 64948 
39 64 2 02293 1 39 64 14. 10997 2 39 64 37 09237 
- 2.12800 1 58 14. 38528 2 5/8 37. 53792 
4! 64 2 23573 1 41 64 14. 66325 2 41/64 37. 98613 
2! 32 2 34612 1 21/32 14. 94388 2 21/32 38 43700 
43 64 2 45917 1 43 64 15.22717 2 43 64 38 89053 
1 6 2.57488 111-16 15.51312 2 11/16 39 34672 
45 64 2 69325 1 45/64 15. 80173 2 45/64 39 89557 
23 32 2.81428 1 23 32 16. 09300 2 23 32 40 _,708 
47 64 2 93797 1 47, 64 16. 38693 2 47 64 40 73125 
34 3. 06432 1 4 16.68352 2 3/4 41. 19808 
49 64 3. 19333 1 49 64 16. 98277 2 49 64 41 66757 
25 32 3 32500 1 25 32 17. 28468 2 25/32 42 13972 
o4 3.45933 1 51 64 17. 58925 2 51/64 42 61453 
13,16 3 $9632 1 13 16 17. 89648 2 13,16 43 09200 
64 3 73597 1 53 64 18. 20637 2 53 64 43 57213 
27 32 3.87828 1 27 32 18. 51892 2 27/32 44 05492 
55 64 4.02325 1 55 64 18. 83413 2 55/64 44 54037 
7/8 4.17088 178 19. 15200 2 7/8 45 02848 
57/64 4.32117 1 57/64 19. 47253 2 57/64 45. 51925 
29/32 4 47412 1 29/32 19. 79572 2 29/32 46_01268 
59 64 4 62973 1 59 64 20.12157 | 2 59/64 46 50877 
15/16 4. 78800 1 15/16 20. 45008 2 15/16 47.00752 
| | 
61/64 4.94893 1 61/64 20. 78125 2 61/64 47. 50893 
31/32 5.11252 1 31/32 21.11508 2 31/32 48 01300 
63/64 5.27877 1 63/64 | 21.45157 2 63/64 48 51973 
5.44768 i 2 21.79072 3 4902912 
iI 





Copyright 1917 by John Wiley & Sons, Ine. 
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extreme accuracy is not required the cylinder table 
be used to determine weights of round flange rings using av 


ences for length of cord 


erage 


of circumfer 


SAMPLE 
K I ge Ring—7 I te inc r round flange 
Comet 
t 4048 ounces 
‘ g ‘ P 2 c ‘ 2 feet 
68096 ounces 


AMERICANIZATION ACTIVITIES IN RUBBER MILLS. 


issued to firm members by The 
of the 
Commerce of the United 


interesting data have 


1lestionnaire 


' Nie ei to the q 


Rubber Association of America at the request Immi- 


gration Committee of the Chamber of 


States of America, the following been com- 


piled from the replies from 78 establishments, 5 which re 


ported a total of 26,003 foreign-born workmen, or 
the total number employed. 


cent of these foreign-bor 
nnot speak English well enough to understand ever 
the simplest commands. This condition is most striking in the 
larger plants—two employing 7,500 and 3,000 foreign-born re- 
spectively, reporting 53 and 75 per cent. In 45 plants only 27.3 
per cent of the foreign-born have been naturalized, while in 
seven plants the number is not known. In other words, 72.7 
per cent of the foreign-born workmen, or 21.08 per cent of the 
total workmen are In 35 plants it is known that 71 per 
cent desire to become citizens, while in 17 of these the number 
reaches 100 per cent. 

When asked whether a census covering these points 
of value, 12 answered affirmatively, six negatively and 34 
reply. The replies showed that the number of foreign- 
their ability to speak English quite generally known, but 
the naturalization status was but roughly estimated by 45 plants 
and only 35 had any idea whatsoever of the number 
citizenship 


seventeen 


Averages show that at least 15 per 


workmen ca 





aliens 


would be 
did not 
born and 


was 
desiring 
help their employes to learn English, but 
within the plant, the attendance being 
on company time in one and on the employes’ time in the other 
However, 27 cooperate with public night schools and 14 ar- 
range adjustments between the class hours and plant shifts to 


plants 
only two conduct cl 


asses 





make continued attendance possible. All endeavor to treat for- 
eign and native-born alike and 39 discourage all epithets such 
as “dago,” “hunkie,” etc. 

Central employment offices are maintained by 36 plants, to 


handle all matters pertaining to hiring, firing, promotions, trans- 


fers, voluntary lay-offs, and other matters relative to promoting 
fair treatment for foreign-born workmen. The incentives to 
create a contented and stable labor supply vary Safety and 


first-aid work are maintained by 36, lunch rooms by 20. wasl 
rooms by 29, while insurance benefits are given by 29, an 
bonuses by 18. Seven plants do specific work for the housi 


Welfare work of various kinds is carried 
on by 21 plants, while 26 keep in touch with social-betterment 
movements in the community, which affect their workmen 

It is interesting to note that in the six plants employing over 
1,000 foreign-born, the 19,495 foreign-born employes constitute 
47.5 per cent of the total: employes, at least 35 per cent do not 
understand English and only 14.2 per cent have been naturalized 
\ chart which has been prepared in this connection, shows that 
as the average ability to speak English increases and approaches 
100 per cent the percentage of employes naturalized also ap- 
proaches the same maximum. The results also show that the 
alien’s desire for citizenship increases in direct proportion to his 
ability to speak English, which is his medium for the absorption 
of American ideas and thus an index of his ability to appreciate 
the value and meaning of \merican citizenship 


of their workmen 


\t a time when business lending all efforts toward maxi- 
mum efficiency Americanization work takes on greater than 
normal importance and the further suggestions of the Immigra- 
tion Committee, based on the conditions as reported, com- 
mend themselves to every manufacturer. 

1, Generar. In practically all cases there is lurking a com 


plete and coordinated plan of work for all the personnel activi- 
ties of the plant under the supervision of a trained and tactful 
director 

2 CONFERENCES. Collective action is 
conferences with superintendents and 
create a.clear understanding. 


and frequent 
will help to 


needed 
foremen 


mav 


3. A CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT should be organized 
under the direction of a responsible executive, which shall have 
charge of all personnel work. All matters connected with em- 
ployment, transfer, promotions, layoffs, ven physical con- 
ditions, affecting the comfort and social needs of the men inside 
the plant and all community relationships Po es education. 
citizenship, housing and standards of living, should be cleared 
through this department, no matter what their source. should 
be the clearing house for employes where grievances and com- 
plaints can be heard and adjusted and advice and information 
employment should be 
though a vacancy 

made later. 


4. Recistration. All applicants tor 
registered when they apply for work even 
so that immediate 


does 


not exist, contact can be 


5. Tue Appiication BLank for employment should contain 
detinite questions relating to the applicant’s residence in the 
United States, his literacy in the English and his native language 
nd his citizenship status 

“Employe’s Record” 
producing rat- 
the basis of pro- 
plant, proper- 
ently adhered 


6 P ROMOTIONS. The reverse side of the 
TIS d for ré cording etn 
y, should 
101 licy of promotions from 
ly announced, thoroughl 


iency and 
eve... which serve as 


within the 


understood and consis 














to will much to increase efficiency. 

7. Dismissats. Records should show number of men dis- 
c d and those who quit voluntarily and the reasons there- 
for. There should be a definite rule that all firing should be 
done through the empl loyment department and all persons leavy- 
ng the company’s employ should be carefully interviewed. 


determined and adjust- 


plant can be 


thus be 
lepartments in the 


lissatisfaction can 


, 
other < 





ments or transfers t 
made. 

8 \ Nurse should be 
to follow up 
an American standard of 


W orK 


foreign 


languages, 
1 develop 


employed, speaking 
absence, 
living in the home. 


Until all 


remove the causes and 


cases ot 


ETY-FIRST employes learn to read 


English some of the safety rules should be printed in the im- 
portant foreign languages and posted 

10. INSURANCE Special efforts should be made to gain the 
understanding and interest of the foreign-born employes in the 
plant association which will bring them into social contact with 








the Ameri employes—a very strong factor in Americaniza- 
tion. Lunch, reading and rest rooms should be provided, which 
will further mix the workmen, and raise their working efficiency 


1 


through relaxation. 

r standards of living, 
supply. Local banks may 
plant every pay day and 





11. Savincs. Greater thrift means 
and a more efficient and stable 
be induced to teller to the 
officially accept deposits there. 


labor 


, 
send a 


12. A Common Lancovuace. If a definite 
ment cannot be made between the plant and the public schools 
to stimulate attendance—similar to the Detroit plan—another 
and perhaps better method is the establishment of classes in the 
plant before or after shifts, and 


before the men are scattered 
to their (Standards and methods for this work can 


cooperative arrange- 


t 
1 
} 


] omes 


be secured from the Division of Immigrant Education of the 
United States Bureau of Education) 

13. A Uwnrrep Citizensnip. All those desirous of becoming 
citizens should be enrolled in special classes and receive instruc- 


tion in the principles of the American form of government 


14. Hovustnc. It is well to keep careful records of employes’ 
housing and living conditions Bad home conditions tend to 
increase the labor turnover by stimulating search for work in 


other communities. The 
dependent on the 


stability of the labor supply is largely 
creation of a home-stake in the community. 
Activities WitH Crity-Wipe 
mnference of the industrial lead- 
ers in each locality should be called at which the conditions 
principles and methods of Americanization work for the 
munity and the industrial plants can be outlined. One 
so dependent on another, with respect to labor supply, 


15. CoorDINATION OF PLANT 
A MERICANIZATION WorRK Ac 
com- 
plant is 
that every 


effort should be made to coordinate city-wide work to promote 
the loyalty and stability of the alien workmen in the national 
crisis the country is facing 

\ccorpING To “THe Tire Rate Book” THERE ARE IN THE 
United States 40.912 firms of whom tires can be bought at re- 


25.924 
firms 
Many 


divided as follov 


tall These are 


12,471 
departments, and 2,503 supply stores 


23,686 ga- 
auto-supply 


— 
aeaiers ; 


rages; machine shops; 5,675 having 


firms, of course, are 


listed in two of these classifications 
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The Rubber Association of America. 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
MEETING 


N important meeting of the Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Manufacturing Division of the Rubber Association was 


held August 15 at 17 Battery place, New York City. There 


we resent 25 members esenting 22 manutacturers The 
following communications from the Committee on Cotton Goods 
of the Council of National Defense were read 


The unusual requirements for tentage and other heavy duck 
f looms not ordinarily employed 














has necessitated the utilization ot 
on these fabrics to the extent that much of commercial business 
has of necessity been curt i and many looms adapted to hose 
ducks have been put on nu re jucks and tent ducks. Know- 
ing the vital necessit fr oad supplies, particularly of air 
brake hose, steam and signa A hich is essential to the proper 
maintenance of the railroad equipment, it was realized that unless 
accurate figures were secured of the supplies now available of 
these several fabrics, and the quantity likely to be required during 
the next vear, it might be possible that by employing machinery 
usually engaged on these tabrics o1 other work, it would not be 
available to supply the demand when needed 

We have, therefore, to request that you furnish us with as 
nearly accurate figures as is possible of the present visible supply 
of air brake, steam and signal hose ducks in the possession of 
the various er manufacturers as well as the stock of these 
made up articles in the possession of the various supply houses, 
that we may report to the Council of National Defense at Wash- 
ington the available supply, as well as the probable requirements 
for the next vear, in order that proper provision may be made 
with the cotton goods manufacturers for taking care of these re- 
quirements 

We acknowledge receipt of your favor of August 2 which was 
taken up and discussed at the Committee meeting of yesterday 
The sense of the Committee was that it would be ill advised to 
send our inquiries direct to the trade in general. Have to advise 
that you secure by best means possible through your Committee 


the information desired on steam, air brake and signal hose ducks 
u ascertain as soon as possible the 





We would also request that y 
quantities of stocks of 30 and 32 ounce belting duck in 42 and 50- 
inch widths 

4 general discussion of the duck situation followed, and every 
member present gave his views on the question. From the re- 
marks it was evident that a number of firms represented had 
orders and contracts for manufactured goods running well into 
next year, and in some instances they had contracted for a supply 
of cotton duck, yarn, etc., to meet their requirements. There 
seemed to be a general feeling, however, that the requirements of 
the government would make it impossible for the cotton manu- 
facturers to deliver to the rubber trade all the materials called 
tor 

The question of preparing figures showing the amount of un- 
finished and finished stock on hand and an estimate of the amount 
of cotton goods necessary to meet the demands for the coming 
ag was also thoroughly considered at the meeting and it seemed 
to be the general opinion of those present that before this was 
done the members of the Division should have a clearer under- 
standing of the cotton fabric situation and more definite informa- 
tion as to the possible requirements of the government under the 
present unusual conditions. All expressed their perfect willing- 
ness, however, to give the Committee or representatives of the 
government any information they might desire including the 
amount of stock on hand, etc., if called upon to do so 

From the discussion it was evident that there was a general 
feeling that a Committee to represent the members of the Division 
should be named to investigate the present situation and secure 
all data possible, as to present and possible future conditiors, for 
the information of the members of the Division so that intelligent 
action could be taken 

The Chairman suggested that the proposed committee be made 
a permanent committee to handle matters of this kind and stated 
that it was his opinion the cotton situation was at all times of 
sufficient importance to require a special committee to treat with 
any situation which might arise 

It was unanimously voted to appoint a committee of seven to 
confer with the cotton duck, yarn and other manufacturers of 
cotton fabrics and to investigate the entire situation, seeking any 
necessary information at Washington, and reporting its findings 


to the members of the Division as promptly and fully as possible. 

The Chairman appointed Messrs. Cobb and Bailey as a com- 
mittee to submit a list of nominations for the proposed commit- 
tee. The following firm members were nominated and unanimous- 
ly elected, their representatives to be designated by the compa- 
nies named: Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co., The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., The B. F. Goodrich Co., Fabric Fire Hose 
Co., Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., United & Globe Rubber 
Manufacturing Cos., Republic Rubber Co. 

During = Ng r= ry Mr. Beynon, of the Dunlop Tire & Rub- 
ber Goods Co., Limited, stated that he was particularly interested 
in whatever action was taken by the Division, and also what the 
attitude of the U. S. Government might be in the matter, as he 
thought it very likely that the Canadian Government would take 
action along the same lines. 

Mr. Voorhees stated that at least 20 per cent of the available 
looms for cotton goods had been taken over for government work 
exclusively and that this percentage would undoubtedly be in- 
creased to fully 50 per cent within a year. 

By special invitation, J. Spencer Turner, chairman, and C. S. 
Green, secretary, of the Committee on Cotton Goods of the Coun 
cil of National Defense, were present to explain the difficulties 
encountered by the cotton goods people. 

Mr. Turner stated that he thought if the manufacturers of 
rubber goods could obtain from the government some definite 
expression as to its requirements for the coming year, it would 
facilitate the solution of the present day problem. On the other 
hand, it should be brought to the attention of the government 
that there were certain lines of goods, such as air brake hose, 
steam hose, etc., which were being delivered to the railroads 
and were of such vital necessity as to be classed as war material. 

Mr. Turner also referred to the fact that while the manufac- 
turers throughout the country must make every effort to meet 
the government demands, at the same time their regular domes- 
tic trade should receive some consideration and it would seem 
that a thorough understanding of the interests of all parties con- 
cerned should be given just and fair consideration. 

In response to a question Mr. Turner assured those present 
that a large percentage of the facilities of duck manufacturers 
throughout the country had of necessity been given up to gov- 
ernment work and he seemed to think ‘that cooperation on the 
part of the manufacturers of rubber goods with the duck manu- 
facturers was the best solution of present difficulties. He stated 
he was sure the cotton duck people would be very willing to 
confer with representatives of the rubber goods trade at all 
times to adjust the distribution of cotton goods as much as 
possible 

A committee of three was appointed to suggest topics to be 
brought up and discussed at the monthly meetings. This com- 
mittee consists of the following: A. Boyd Cornell (chairman), 
J. J. Voorhees, Sr., George A. Wies. 





ANOTHER RUBBER SMUGGLING PLOT DISCOVERED. 

Charged with smuggling rubber medical goods and platinum 
into Germany by way of Holland and Belgium, nine men. said 
to be citizens of Belgium, six of them reported to be firemen on 
a Belgian relief ship chartered to convey relief supplies from 
the United States to their destitute countrymen, were arrested 
in New York City August 10, culminating a long investigation 
of the methods by which Germany has been able to get much 
needed supplies from America. 

Agents connected with the Department of Justice believe that 
merchandise valued in this country at from $25,000 to $30,000 
has been smuggled weekly from Atlantic ports. The value of 
these articles is said to be fivefold in Germany. 

According to the police, thessix men were walking rubber 
shops. Under their clothing, the detectives assert, they found 
soft rubber medical articles, wrapped layer upon layer, about 
their bodies, giving them a puffed-up appearance. One man 
carried more than 100 bathing caps between his skin and under- 
wear. 

The six men gave the police much information regarding the 
underground smuggling system and several German agents from 
whom these men obtained goods are also under arrest. 
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Jelutong, or Pontianak, Is Crude Rubber and Duty Free. 


CASE of much importance to importers and users of 
A Jelutong, or Pontianak, rubber was recently decided by 
the United States General Appraisers. This rubber had 
always been admitted free of duty until June, 1916, when the gov- 
ernment suddenly assessed an import duty of 10 per cent on it as 
a non-enumerated, unmanufactured article under the provisions 
of paragraph 385 of the tariff act of 1913. L. Littlejohn & Co., 
Inc., New York City, importer and dealer in crude rubber, pro- 
tested, claiming that Jelutong was a crude rubber, and as such 
entitled to free entry under paragraph 513. The decision re- 
cently handed down sustains this protest. 

The case was tried on February 19, 20 and 21. The attorneys 
for the importers were Thaddeus S. and Edward P. Sharretts, 
the government being represented by Assistant U. S. Attorney- 
Hanson, with Robert Hardison as special counsel. 
Maywald, the chemical expert, collaborated with 


General 
Frederick J. 
the attorneys in preparing the case, and some of the govern- 
ment officials, as well as others interested in the case, declared 
that it was one of the best presented and most completely pre- 
pared cases which had ever been brought in the Customs Court. 
A large number of witnesses, technical experts and manufac- 
turers, were called on the importers’ side, and a great many 
exhibits were introduced in evidence. 

The testimony on behalf of the importers covered three dis- 
tinct lines, viz., first, the trade meaning of the term “india rubber” 
as used in the Tariff Act; second, the trade classificaton of Jelu- 
tong, or Pontianak, by importers and rubber manufacturers ; third, 
the chemical and botanical identity of Jelutong as a rubber. 

John T. Callahan, president of the Archer Rubber Co., testi- 
fied that there was no difference between rubber and india rub- 
ber, which refers to all the various types and grades of crude 
rubber among which is Jelutong. He stated that his company 
bought Pontianak, or Jelutong, as a crude rubber and used it 
as such; that Jelutong was one of the various rubbers used in 
its compounds, and that it was necessary to mix various rubbers 
in order to obtain certain desired results. He said further that 
his company never used Pontianak, or Jelutong, except as a crude 
rubber, and knew of no other use for it; that it was never used 
as a filler. 

William E. Bruyn, treasurer of L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc., testi- 
fied that his company bought and sold Jelutong purely as a crude 
rubber, and that throughout his business experience of fifteen 
years he had never purchased it, or knew of its being regarded 
as other than a crude rubber. Similar statements were made by 
Francis R. Henderson, of Henderson & Korn; Thomas A. Des- 
mond, of Robinson & Co., and G. A. Luddington, purchasing 
agent of the Fisk and Federal rubber companies and formerly 
an importer and dealer in crude rubber. 

Robert C. Hartong, chief compounding chemist of The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., said that Jelutong was used solely as a 
rubber and as a necessary component of some of the compounds 
prepared by his company. He illustrated this with samples, the 
compounds being the same except that in one case Jelutong 
was used in the mixture, while in the other case no Jelutong 
was used. His testimony clearly established the fact that Jelu- 
tong had definite qualities as a rubber, and that those qualities 
in a rubber compound could be obtained only by the use of 
Jelutong or a similar rubber. 

Ralph B. Naylor, chief compounding chemist of The Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, and James J. Clif- 
ford, superintendent of manufacture of the Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts, also referred to the 
necessity of using Pontianak, or Jelutong, as one of the rub- 





ber components of many different kinds of rubber compounds, 
and said that they never used it for any other purpose than as 
a rubber. Mr. Clifford also showed samples, using other lines 
of goods than those produced by Mr. Hartong, the combined 
exhibits including automobile tires, garden hose, rubber shoes, 
etc. 

William G. Hopkins, purchasing agent of the Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., stated that since 1905, when he became pur- 
chasing agent, he had always bought Jelutong as a crude rub- 
He said further that 
it was carried in the inventories and stock sheets of his com- 


ber and had always regarded it as such. 


pany with the other crude rubbers used. 

Julian A. Whitcomb was called as a botanist and expert in 
the growing and preparation of crude rubbers. He illustrated 
his testimony with sections of an Hevea tree and a Jelutong 
tree. These trees, together with latices of trees of each of these 
Littlejohn & Co., 
Inc. Mr. Whitcomb readily identified both trees, and proved by 


kinds, were imported from the East by L. 


illustrations of the appearance of the bark and wood, and in 
other ways, that the trees were what they were stated to be. 
He introduced samples of rubber which he had prepared by 
coagulation of the latices from the two different trees, and 
explained how these rubbers were prepared and how they could 
be identified by their appearance. He further explained the 
method of tapping and preparing Jelutong, Hevea, Caucho, 
Landolphia and other rubbers in their native places, as he had 
explored and traveled extensively in the Far East, in Africa, 
Mexico, Central and South America, and also explained the 
various kinds of Jelutong trees, describing the differences be- 
tween them, their habitats, their growth, and the method of 
preparation of the rubber from the latices. Pontianak, he ex- 
plained, is another term for Jelutong, the name under which 
the commodity in question had been invoiced; that the word 
“Jelutong” is derived from the plant from which this rubber 
comes, and that the word “Pontianak” is the name of a town 
and district in Borneo from which it is procured, an identical 
product being imported from British North Borneo and Suma- 
tra. Roger S. Hardy, another expert, corroborated this testi- 
mony. 

Frederick J. Maywald then testified as to the chemical identity 
of Jelutong and other rubbers, stating that rubber is the only 
material that has both plasticity and elasticity and that Jelutong 
He explained the method of com- 
pounding and curing rubbers, described the differences between 
various rubbers as to physical qualities, curing time and other 
characteristics, and told of the qualities imparted by various 
rubbers to certain compounds. He said that he had an ex- 
perimental plant and had made a large number of samples of 
various kinds. Many of these samples were introduced in evi- 
dence. He showed samples of both wild and plantation rub- 
ber from practically every well-known rubber family. He 
showed samples compounded with these various rubbers, and 
explained the various times of cure and proportions of sulphur 
necessary to bring about the same cure with different rubbers, 
clearly showing that hardly any two rubbers were identical in 
their characteristics. He also testified as to Jelutong being re- 
garded, both in the trade and in the literature, as a crude rub- 
ber, and mentioned particularly Circular 38 of the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, in which Jelutong is 
classified as one of a number of rubbers. The witness intro- 


combines both qualities. 


duced samples of crude washed and dried rubbers, and some 
rubbers which had been deresinated, thus showing that the basic 
component in each case was caoutchouc or rubber gum, and 
that all were substantially identical. 


He said further that all 
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t act roia ber tread -d to protect tires and pre- 
famil whet ent sk ing his company of the CPhermoid Rubber 
che str res and tubes which were to be used 1 njunction with 
erst t t t These were guaranteed to be the equal of any on 
vhen they were delivered and sold they proved 
Xaminer I ¢ t aT ise the vy were faulty many of the ustomers re- 
testife i fus t for either the tires or the treads \s the treads 
t it i ‘ re extensively advertised the mpany sustaines great loss 
\\ H g ré er $25,000 damages t was decided 
ecause rmoid company could sue th rchasers for 
il the tires, they did not suffer so great a loss. This 
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( t The Goodrich people s 1itted a sample 
; ‘ er W the id re-cur ‘ vas satis- 
factor) When the bulk of the re-cured rubber was returned it 
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< t vas ause for action against Mueller. In the Court of 
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; g tract for the sale of automobiles with the Elmore 
" lanufacturing ( and had shared the profits on sales made 
e ue the agreement with t ther members of the firm He, 
‘ 7, ‘ r not share the profits of the repair department, 
* : ; vas run in the name of the firm, but he used part of the 
ld to pay the rent of the firm’s office. It was therefore 
gee ecided that he was responsible for the debt with the others and 
Erg t i was remanded for rther trial [Southwestern Re- 
ster 195. nage 75 
62 ) E S Tire ( Distri rt ls. Sec- 
District alifor April 19, 1917. M. ¢ oolittle was 
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\ ¢ bx Se he Vas t receél reasonable 
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ik gasoline. Evidence showed that the value of the use the auto- 
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oo reel le it was s lied to him. Thus the total value of the use 
> ‘ f the machine figured about $1,000. Suit was brought in the 
> : ’ S rior | rt and gment found for that sum. The com- 
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this case automobile tires, to a common carrier as a delivery to 
the buyer, has an exception where the goods which were bought 
and paid for, were delivered to the express company and the 
seller neglected to state their value, $95.43, which neglect limited 
the liability of the express company to but $50. The tires were 
l ransit and the buyer requested a second shipment which 
\ suit was brought by the seller for the value of the 











eli ¢ goods was decided that the buyer was entitled 
t e st d shipment The seller appealed but the judgment 
Was rmed Northeastern Reporter, Vol. 116, page 781.] 
GipNney Tire & r Co., United States District Court, 
Eas istrict of P vania, May 7, 1917, In an involuntary 
proceeding in bankrupt based on the bankrupt’s admission 
writing of its inability to pay its debts and its willingness to be 
ad ged a bankr i idication was made within five days 
ifte é i the s 1a, which are allowed under 
the ; ft Bankrupte and creditors, who had not 
en intervened, subsequentl; petition to vacate the judg- 
’ i! nit the efe sing only the solvency of 
annks t was ld that, while such solvency would not 
nt a judgment on the ground upon which the proceeding 

was has this was not a sufficient reason for refusing to vacate 
it rs set 


the vacation of a judgment prematurely 





1g a good answer 


entered are not required to show facts constitu 





as to solvency 
was not intended to serve as an answer, but to show a substantial 


Reporter, Vol. 241, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING 
Co., Court of Appeals of New York, June 5, 1917. The Manhat- 


Co. agreed to buy 15 tons of prime 


cn 





thin Manicoba r er at $1 a pound, delivery to be made about 

’ nth in September, October and November, 1912, 
and billed on a credit of ten days. The first delivery made under 
lis ntract ‘was made in August and paid for in September 
without previous inspection. Defects were found and 7,900 
pounds were returned with the consent of the importers. When 





the second shipment arrived in October, the buyers were notified 
and asked to examine the rubber while on the dock or in the 
warehouse, and they refused to accept the rubber until it could 
be put gh a test at their factory, The Trading company 





refused to issue delivery orders until they received the acceptance 
The other shipment arrived in November and neither party 
would recede from its position. Each party notified the other 
that the contract had been broken. Part of the rubber was sold 
at a reduced price and the rest was retained. Action was brought 
to recover the profit which had been lost. Judgment was found 
in favor of the sellers, and upheld by the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court, but when taken to the Court of Appeals it 
was reversed and a new trial granted, with costs to abide the 
result Northeastern Reporter, Vol. 116, page 789.] 


MASTER TO EVALUATE MUNGER RIM PATENT. 

In an unusually detailed interlocutory decree, Judge Manton 
has appointed James J. Kennedy, of New York City, as master 
te go over the books of the Perlman Rim Corporation and de- 
termine how much Louis DeF. Munger should receive in back 
royalties on his patent as a result of winning his recent infringe- 
ment suit. The decree contains the specific instruction that the 
master is to “consider the nature of the invention, its utility and 
the advantages to be gained from its use” as a basis for de- 
termining the rate of royalty. The task of evaluating the patent 
itself is best measured by the fact that the whole industry has 
not yet been able to do s It is one that will probably take 
many months to accomplish, and further delay will be occa- 
sioned by the fact that all is contingent upon the recent decision 
being upheld on appeal 


TRADE-MARK DECISIONS. 
COLOR NOT REGISTRABLE AS A TRADE-MARK. 

[ )ECISIONS of the Commissioner of Patents regarding the 

registration of trade-marks of rubber goods of special 
interest to manufacturers, are to the effect that color of the 
goods is not sufficiently distinctive to be allowed as a trade-mark. 
In the case of The B. F. Goodrich Co. v. Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., 123 Ms. Dec. 60, May 22, 1917, opposition was filed to the 
registration of a mark for tires, consisting of a circumferential 
band of black, between two circumferential red bands. Opposer 
used a black tread for its tire, with side walls of gray. The com- 


missioner decided that it makes no difference whether the mark 





was for purposes of ornamentation, or as a trade-mark. The 
color scheme is not distinctive enough for a trade-mark and 
annot, therefore, be monopolized 

In an opposition filed against the preceding mark—Lee Tire & 
Rubber Co. v. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 123 Ms. Dec. 62, 





May 22, 1917—opposer claimed it first used red sides w 4 
gray tread for tires. The making of sides and tread of different 


color is functional, because the parties agree that different rubber 





: i 

should be used in the different places, as they are of different 
olor. The opposition is sustained 

In an opposition to the registration of mark—Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co. v. kirestone Tire es 123 Ms 
Dec. 63, May 22, 1917—opposer claimed he used a central cir 
cumferential band of blue There is no valid trade-mark in 
coloring an automobile tire to be one color on the sides and 
another on the tread, regardless of what the colors are. It is 
not only not distinctive, but the making of sides and tread of 
different color is functional. There is no trade-mark in a device 
that depends on color to distinguish it. This case is distinguished 


from cases where a design is distinctive apart from the color. 
Color is not definitive in any case; there are innumerable shades 
of any color. The proposed registration would give a group of 
applicants a monopoly of the natural and practical designs for 
ornamenting a tire to distinguish it from other tires. Distinctive- 





ness of a mark must rest in something not equally open to use 
y others. 

An opposition to application to register a black and red com- 
bination of color for tires—Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. v. Good- 
rich Co., 123 Ms. Dec. 68, May 22, 1917—was d 

} 


ground of prior use of gray and black colors 


ismissed, on the 
yy the applicant 
However, the mark is not properly registrable and should be 
rejected 

An opposition filed to the foregoing mark on the ground of 
prior use of a black tread and red sides by opposer—Miller Rub- 
ber Co. v. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 123 Ms. Dec. 66, May 


22, 1917—was sustained, for the reasons given in the preceding 


he case of L. Candee & Co. v. Hood Rubber Co., 123 Ms., 
Dec. 78, is a petition to cancel a trade-mark applied to rubl 


boots and shoes, consisting of a gray band encircling the top of 


er 


the articles. Petitioner having shown prior use, it is immaterial 
whether the mark was structural or for ornament, or as a trade- 
mark for the particular goods, Whatever significance the band 
had in one case, it has in the other. If functional with the 
petitioner, it is so for applicant, and the mark is therefore not 
registrable. Color is not distinctive, in any case, and such a 
mark is fundamentally improper. The mark is, therefore, prop- 


erly cancelled. 


A StrikiInGc CoMPARISON APPEARS IN A REPORT OF THE COMMIS- 
sioner of Patents, in a recent decision considering the applica- 
tion of a trade-mark for rubber goods. He says, “There is no 
such thing as a general trade-mark, any more than there could 
be such a thing as one twin.”—Well, that isn’t an impossibility 
Perhaps you know somebody who is one twin. We do. His 


brother is dead 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


THE PREPARATION OF RAW RUBBER 





HE preparation f raw rubber with special re ference to 
T ‘Slab” rubber ar iriability is discussed by B. J. Eaton 
i! the \egr It il Bulletir ot the Federated M alay 
States (Februar i Ma 1917) The following questions 
ave been raised ( ect with what has been termed by 
Eaton “Slab” r er it is, unpressed, or lightly pressed or 
rolled coagulut 
Does the prepar this typ rubber lead to greater 
ria rw r? s f a soiution f the Pr hlem 
un rv 
In the opinior the aut the preparation of this type of 
rubber will te towar greater uniformity than exists at 
present. Putting as reparation of pale crepe, which may 
be considered fr e point of view of its uses a special 
preparation, it is proposed to substitute b" rubber for sheet, 
so that variability has to be considered, principally as between 
slab and sheet. It has bee hown that the cause of variability 
in rate of cure is e chiefly to biological agencies, acting on 
the protein constit t the rubber, producing substances of 
the nature of amines or » acids which act as vulcanization 
accelerators, and that numerous variable factors in methods 
of preparation affect the amount of such accelerators which are 
formed. It is ot is that the more variable factors the greater 
the variability of the product The author holds that greater 
variability is introduced in sheet than in “slab” rubber, which 
indergoes the minimum of handling One of the greatest 
factors responsible for variability in rate of cure of sheet rub- 
ber is the rate of drying, including smoking, and, secondly, 
the concentration of the latex and the amount of rolling 
Since the primary cause of variability in rate of cure is 
biological, it may be thought that considerable variability would 


be caused by an uncontrolled fermentation or decomposition, 


such as occurs in coagulum. It should be remembered that in 


this country (Malaysia) the shade temperature is very constant 


during the day and this constancy, in the author’s opinion, is 
responsible for the remarkable uniformity of the change which 
takes place in unrolled coagulum left to mature for six days, 
together with the fact that the latex during collection is thor- 
oughly exposed to numerous chance organisms which enter it 
This remarkable uniformity f “slab” rubber has been proved by 


his experimental samples, which in- 
Iso in samples prepared on different 


the 


the 
clude 


writer, not 


hundreds, but a 


many 


estates in various parts ot country 


2. ls slab rubber, apart from the advantage to manufacturers 


f ats ure f better than other first-grade 


types? 
All our 


} } "i+ 5 


of “slab” rubber are from 


mmr fy ’ ] 
rapidity juaiity 


experiments have shown that the tensile properties 


per cent better than those of 


crepe rubbers and get superior to sheet rubber, and since 


sheet is superior to crepe in general 


the 


it may almost certainly be 
“slab” 


superior tensile properties of 


rubber 
“slab” 
rubber, 


required 


argued that properties of vulcanized 


will also be superior Phe 


rubber may be either an inherent quality of the raw 


or due to the horter time vulcanization for 


of 
tensile 


ivantas in favor 


its optimum ct 
There 
rapidity of cure and superior 


3 Will 


greater than those which evrist with 


maximum 


properties 


of “slab” rubber— 


tensile properties 


likely 
types of 


t be 
first latex 


ultimate m turing difficulties be 
present 
plantation rubber’ 
, 


absolutely r reason f “slab” 


rubber should cause greater confusion or difficulty for the manu- 


There is why the 


preparation « 


facturer than is caused by the variability in rate of cure which 


exists at present in the case of sheet and crepe rubbers 


In demonstration the author cites the fact that a large Ameri- 
can concern on its Malaysian plantation prepares “slab’ rub- 


in factories in America 


form should slab rubber be shipped, having in view 


ber for use its own 


4. In what 


the extra freight on wet rubber? 


There are only three forms in which “slab” rubber can be 


placed on the market, as follows: (a) Virgin slab containing 
about 20 per cent of moisture, (b) as dry crepe, (c) as block. 
The first form necessitates payment of freight on water to 


practically the same extent as in the case of Fine Hard Para, 
which does not appear to cause any difficulties on the market 
The advantage of converting slab to crepe on the estate is 


that freight on moisture is eliminated. It is doubtful whether 
the advantage in favor of marketing this type of rubber in the 
form of crepe is sufficient to neutralize the disadvantage of 
shipping virgin “slab.” 


The third form in which this type of rubber can be marketed 
is dry block made from artificially dried crepe. At the present 
stage no detinite statement can be made as to which of the three 
forms will eventually prove the most satisfactory, although in 
the author’s opinion, shipping in the form of virgin “slab” or 
dried block is preferable to conversion to crepe on the estate 
and shipping as crepe 

The company referred to as shipping 


‘slab” rubbers from its 


estates packs it in bags only 

The author expresses his opinion that the “slab’’ type of plan- 
tation rubber is of considerably greater value than the types of 
the market and also is 


plantation Para rubber present 


superior to Fine Hard Para. 


at on 


GLYCERIN SUBSTITUTES. 


An efficient glycerol substitute by J. Lennox is reported as 


follows in “Chemical Abstracts.” The formula yields a product 
which has body, a sweetish taste and is reasonably permanent. 
Keep 
at boiling temperature in a covered vessel for 15 minutes, strain 


Irish moss (washed) 0.5 ounce; water, 24 fluid ounces. 
the mixture with pressure, pour upon the muslin boiling water, 
make up to 19 fluid ounces; then add glucose one ounce, mix 
and strain through double ply without pressing. 

The drug trade is using a sugar syrup as a substitute for 
Its composition is invert sugar 46.8 per cent, sucrose 
This ma- 
terial would probably be found valueless in connection with rub- 


glycerin 
29.35 per cent, ash 0.05 per cent, water 23.8 per cent. 
ber work where glycerin is employed 


SUBSTITUTE FOR RUBBER. 

Sterilin is suggested as a substitute for rubber finger cots for 
medical examinations. It fits the finger well, does not affect the 
touch, is washable with soap, and can be disinfected with lysol 
It cannot be sterilized in steam. [A. 


and corrosive sublimate. 


Pinkus, Berlin, through “Chemical Abstracts.”] 


ANTIMONY AS TRISULPHIDE. 


The following method for the determination of antimony as 
B. Clark, is based on the fact that antimony 
trisulphide can be converted into the black crystalline modifica- 


trisulphide, by C 


tion by passing hydrogen sulphide into the hot liquid containing 
a large excess of hydrochloric acid. In practice the solution 
of the antimony salt is heated with 24 to 100 cc. hydrochloric 
acid on a water bath, and frequently shaken while a current of 
hydrogen sulphide is passed through it. The conversion of the 
sulphide into the black form will be completed after 30 to 35 
The crucible, 
washed with water and alcohol, and dried at 270 to 280 degrees 


minutes precipitate is collected in a Gooch 


C. in a current of carbon dioxide. 
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The sulphide is convertible into pentoxide by ignition with a 
weighed quantity of ferric oxide and ferric nitrate. 





CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Russer Composition. A flexible rubber composition is made 


by disintegrating vulcanized fibrous rubber waste, mineral oil 


or other oily matter which prevents too fine reduction of the 
The disintegrated mass is mixed with sulphur and then 


iF. F. 


fibers. 
subjected to heat and pressure to revulcanize the rubber. 
Lahey, United States patent No. 1,233,252. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Russer Susstitutes. A substitute for rubber is made from a 
mixture of 24 parts gelatine or glue, 28 parts glycerol, glucose 
or molasses, 10 parts water, 8 parts each rubber, zinc oxide, and 
diatomaceous earth 


or whiting, 5 parts of sulphur, 3.5 parts 
calcined magnesia, 2.5 parts litharge, 2 parts formaldehyde, 


potassium bichromate, tannin or like toughening agent, and 1 
part coloring matter. Calamine, Pontianak, asphaltum, coal tar 
or pitch, or like softening agent may be employed as substitutes 
for the gelatine or glycerol. The mixture is subsequently molded 
It may be used as an inner core for tires, for 


[J. Flint, Patent 


and vulcanized. 
electric insulation, tilings, roofing, etc. 3ritish 


No. 105,912.] 





LABORATORY APPARATUS. 
MOISTURE TESTER. 
HE accompanying illustrations show an instrument in the 
form of a weighing scale for the determination of moisture 
in dried material. The instrument was designed for use in connec- 
tion with the kiln drying of lumber, but is equally well adapted 
The 


instrument is simple and direct, reading requires no figuring. It 


for any material the moisture content of which is desired. 





is accurately made, graduated to the metric system and can be 


used for ordinary weighing. To determine the amount of 


mcisture in crude rubber, for example, a specimen is selected 





dried by 


and weighed as received; it is then completely any 
suitable means, preferably vacuum dried for speed, and weighed 


again immediately. Following the chart line from first weight 
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to percentage scale at final weight will give the moisture content. 
The instrument has already found a place in the rubber indus- 
It is known as a lumber tester because of its initial adap- 
{Grand Rapids Veneer Works, Grand Rapids, Michigan.] 


try. 
tation. 


WATER-STILL, 


Absolutely pure water in lab- 
oratory practice is a necessity 
that is too well known to warrant 
The obvious practica- 
bility of the apparatus here il- 


lustrated will make the following 


comment. 


ee ee ee 


4 
y 


brief description of interest. 
The Ralston still is a 
simple and convenient piece of 


water 


apparatus suited for laboratory 
The still is made of copper 

block tin It 
by an ordinary 
inches high 
diameter with a 


use. 


coated with pure 
can be operated 
gas burner; size, 1414 
and 9% inches 
capacity of one quart per hour. 
[John Trageser Steam Copper 


Works, New York City.] 





THE NEED OF STANDARDIZED TEST PIECES. 


Standardization is now the order of the day and is particular- 
ly important in testing materials of every sort, if the results are 
to be so correlated as to benefit the entire industry concerned. 
In the manufacture of rubber goods the tensile strength of the 
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vulcanized product is commonly determined by stretch or break- 
ing tests, yet the conditions under which these tests are made 
vary so greatly that exact comparison is virtually impossible 
and their full European 
testing machines as a rule call for rings, while the American 


value is consequently not obtained 


specify strips, and unfortunately no uniformity exists with re- 
spect to the cross section, length and shape of the latter. Many 
factories would gladly revise their methods by the adoption of 
a standard practice were such available, and rubber technicians 
can do the industry a service in threshing out this matter and 
making recommendations. 

It is the custom of the Bureau of Standards and several manu- 
facturers of rubber goods to cut %4-inch test pieces from vul- 
canized sheet 3/32 inches thick, the specimen having enlarged 
ends shaped as indicated in Fig. 1, and the elongation in the 
tension machines being taken between the 2-inch marks shown. 
Specimens of similar shape 6% inches long and % inch wide 
? 


2-inch marks, as shown in Fig. are also in com- 


Some firms 


between the 
die their test 


mon use by certain manufacturers. 
pieces out of '%-inch sheet, some prepare them by molding 
rather than cutting, and, generally speaking, there is an un- 


fortunate lack of uniformity in shape and dimensions. The 
length of the straight part varies and the same may be said of 
the curves and other sections of the pieces, many factories hav- 
ing adopted their own patterns. 


It is already conceded that strip tests do not involve certain 
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iwa ) Ma rIN, President Massachusetts Institute of 
\ i i ] I ] 4 
" J S President American Chemical Soci 
g rT 1 Papers 
asi t ; 2.00 p.m., General Conference on Chemistry and Chemis in 
the rate tensile Warfare, opened by Witttam H. Nicuors, Chairman Com 
é t tret ( Chemicals, Council of National Defense \IARs- 
T, Boat Chairman Chemistry Committee, Na il 
\ OO " I tel Pembert vhere at formal 
i sm X€ vill be held 
@ \\V esda September 12 
< M . r s yivisions 
\ ) il M tings 
Q ent’s Address, Huntington Hall, Rogers Building 
. as d = Massa $ stitute of Technology, Boylston str 
:. I a September 13 
' g al \fternoon, Divisional Meetings 
: ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RUBBER SECTION 
While the exact date has not been fixed, this meeting will 
pris , val é either September 12 or 13. The final pro- 
. grat the R er Secti meeting will probably not be ready 
‘ ntil about September 1, but the following tentative program 
; ll 2g some ea the scope of the meeting: 
x s ft the Chairman and Secretary on the work of the 
R Sei 


Determination of Free Sul- 


S. Upton 
John B. 


India Rubber,” by 





2 Symposiums 

. m : l Best Met s the Determination of Free and Total 
e that mas ee 

$ ‘ ‘ The Use Accelerators in the Vulcanization of Rubber 
" — The Rubber Chemist in the National Service 

; — a \ number of chemists have already promised to attend the 

w fr September ee . _~ meetings and enter into the discussion of these subjects, among 

the ser cin - aS ee Cee thers, L. E. Weber, E. H. Johnson, H. S. Upton, J. B. Tuttle, 

t . | oo oe re 5 L. J. Plumb, C. R. Boggs, and D. Spence. Others who have 

- " mat a Cyl ag New invited to speak include H. C. Pearson, W. C. Geer, Dor- 

engila = ees ” s Whipple, R. S. Postmontier, E. A. Barrier, Frederic Dan- 

g ' ' erth, Earl Davis, Bertrand H. Hale, R. T. Stokes, J. P. Mill- 

I ¢ R Massa wood, Donald Cranor and W. H. Cobb. Many of these men 

A er R Cambridg will be able to arrange matters so as to be present, and in that 

gis , gs of the Massa- event will undoubtedly take part in the discussion. Dr. Spence 

t ambridge ep Monda is chairman of the sub-committee of the National Research 

S r 10.0 eld at the tel | Council on Rubber and Allied Products, and we are particularly 

C P daus . Sie at the r eager to hear trom him just what assistance the rubber chemist 

f ‘ —_ can be in the service of our country during the present crisis 

gs — one Diels The object of the present announcement is to urge all of the 

oe Re le aw kell ae ia rubber companies to see that matters are so arranged that their 

; e chemists will be able to attend this meeting. Everybody ap- 

— preciates the value of rubber in modern warfare, but the fact 

The prograr y simplicity and seriousness, + mains that while we may have sufficient rubber for our needs, 

me as juestions te “ activi- there is still a lot to be done in the way of standardization of 

“ - aa Eve oa the supplies and equipment in such a fashion as to make the best 

; - we possible use of our raw material. It is an assured fact that 

PROGRAM anything which the rubber chemists can do to be of assistance 

iy, September 10 to the government in this matter will prove to be a valuable 

4.00 n g. Engineers’ Club service, and one which it is both our duty and privilege to 
7.00 p.m., Dinner neil at the Engineers’ Club (ten perform 

ert astern Section) Last year, more than 100 rubber chemists attended the meet- 

lay, September 11 ing of the Rubber Section in New York, and they were prac- 

10.00 a, Ge f the Societ the Massachusetts tically unanimous in expressing their opinion that the meeting 


was a most profitable one, and well worth attending. There is 
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no reason why this meeting should not be even better than the 
last. There is nothing which so tends to quicken our interest and 
increase our efficiency as meeting with our fellow chemists and 


exchanging ideas. The fact that every one is so busy is just 


the reason why we should take this opportunity of getting 
together and discussing subjects of vital importance to our- 
selves, our work, and our country. 


} 


has already received some names of those who 


Chie 


wish a copy of the final program sent to them when it is issued, 


secretary 


but if there are any others who also would like to have a copy 
| 


t will be well for them to send in their names at once, since 

pressure of other matters in connection with his government 

work may render it impossible to comply with such requests 
received at the last moment. 

John B. Tuttle, Secretary, L. E. Weber, Chairman, 


Bureau of Standards, 729 Boylston street 
Washington, D. (¢ Boston, Massachusetts 
August 18, 1917 


A MEMORIAL TO JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. 
will 


raise a 


Che rubber industry welcome the plan of the American 
Chemical Society to fund of $2,000 for a suitable me- 


morial to Joseph Priestley, the English-American scientist and 
the 
It is proposed to 


writer who discovered oxygen and gave caoutchouc name 


rubber because it will erase pencil marks. 
a copy of the best available bust portrait to be deposited 
the National Museum, Washington, D. C 


s of a year or more to award Priestly 


and at 
gold medals for 


The 


hands of a notable committee of fifteen, of which F. C. 


matter is in 
Phil- 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is chair- 


superior achievement in chemical research. 





lips, 


man. Contributions from $1 upwards are solicited 





THIRD NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 

| . is the belief of those in charge of the Third Annual National 
I x position of ( hemical 


Industries, which will be held at 

Grand ( tral Palace, New York City, during the week of Sep- 
tember 24, that the affair will be the greatest ever held 

Monday, September 24, at 2 Pp. M., opening addresses will be 

le by Dr. Charles H. Herty, chairman of the advisory com- 

ee of the exposition and editor of the “Journal of Industrial 


and Engineering Chemistry ;” by Professor Julius Stieglitz, presi- 


ent of the American Chemical Society; Dr. Colin G. Fink, 
sident of the American Electrochemical Society, and Dr. G. 
W. Thompson, president of the American Institute of Chemical 
I neers 
\mong the speakers on the program for other days are W. E. 
Nies ce-president National City Bank, “The Development of 
Export Trade with South America”; Professor Marston Taylor 
Bogart, cl man chemistry committee National Research Coun- 
[he Operation and Work of the National Research Council 
the National Weal”; Dr. L. H. Baekeland, of the Naval Con- 
sulting Board, “The Future of American Chemical Industry.” 
symposium on “National Resource as Opportunities for 


Chemical Industries” the speakers will include C. H. Crawford. 
Nashville, & St. 
Railway; V. V. Kelsey, chemist-industrial agent Carolina, Clinch- 
eld & Ohio Railway; Dr. E. A. Schubert, mineralogist-geologist 
Norfolk & Western Railway; Dr. T. 


geologist Central of Georgia Railway and 


president of Chattanooga Louis 


ssistant to ] 


P. Maynard, mineralogist- 
\tlantic Coast 
H. Watkins, geologist Southern Railway. 

The 


have already 


Line 
Railway, and Dr. J 

The motion picture program will be one of wide interest. 
and General Electric Co 
The 
Economics at Washington will also supply 


\merican Cyanamid Co 


arranged to supply their films. Bureau of Commercial 


many toward com- 


pleting the range of industrial films 
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the 


progress made in all the chemical industries as to indicate where 


The purposes of the exposition are not so much t 
progress can be made, and where opportunities await develop- 


ment, and how our national resources and wastes can be made 


valuable and useful. It gives the man of science, the financier, 
manufacturer and plant operator the opportunity of personal 
contact with the latest machinery, materials 


and applied in all the chemical industries, and the opp 
learning how they can be applied to his specie pury 


RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 


, | SHE inquiries that follow have alread: mswered; nei 
theless they are 


er- 
the needs 


interest not 01 n show 
additional in- 


the trade, but because of the possibility that 

rmation may be furnished by those who read them. The editor 
is therefore glad to have those interested comn ute with him. 

{320.] Manufacturers of elastic garter webbing are sought 

[321.] A correspondent seeks information on a method for 
compounding rosin to take the place of shella 

[322 An inquiry has been received for a ma e for apply 
ing labels to cartons 

[323.] A concern that buys uncured friction reclaim is sought. 

[324.] Names and addresses of manufacturers small labor- 


atory centrifuges for latex coagulation have been requested 
[325.] An inquirer desires to secure ma 

rubber bands. 

\ correspondent wishes to be put in touch with a 

cellulose 


manufacturer of acetate 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS 
Italy desires to 


25,019 


A mercantile and manufacturing company in 


Report No 
A merchant in Newfoundland wishes to 


purchase imitation leather valises 


purchase rubber pro- 

tectors, rubber tissue, and other haberdashery used in the tailor 
ing business. Report No. 25,110. 

A firm in the United States representing a company in Spain 


Report No 25,113 
\n agency for the sale of suspenders and garters 
Report No. 25,127. 
An applicant in Algeria wishes t 
Report No. 25,144. 

\ company in Brazil is in the market for low-cut 
Report No. 25,148 

Representation of 


is in the market for rubbers and overshoes 
is sought by 
a firm in India. 
purchase rubber erasers and 
bands 
rubbers for 
men. 
kinds of 


Report 


American manufacturers of all 


artificial leather is desired by a merchant in Australia 


No. 25,187. 





\ manufacturers’ agent in Newfoundland wishes to secure an 
agency for the sale of fine rubber ods in soft and hard rubber, 
mechanical rubber goods for railroads, et Report No. 25,206 

\ firm in British East Africa wishes bicycle tires 28 by 
] inches, with a straight ribbed tread running with the tire 
4,000 to 5,000 of these tires can be used annually, as well as inner 
tubes for same. Report No. 25,227 

\ firm in Brazil wishes to represent American manufactur 
ers and exporters of rubber goods and textile machinery 
Report No. 25,238 

AFRICAN RUBBER AVAILABLE. 
A consular officer in British East Africa reports that several 





that prepared to furn rubber in 


specified quantities for shipment to the United States 


concerns in country are 


Ameri- 
mes and addresses of 


] 


and 


can concerns interested may secure the na 
the 
merce, or its district or cooperative offices, by 


No. 91,462. 


such firms from Bureau of Foreign Domestic Com- 


referring to file 








‘- 
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New Machines and Appliances. 






































THE BANBURY AUTOMATIC MIXER. sion-proof. In the old type vulcanizer head provided with 
ROGRESSIV] ; rubber machinery are constantly swinging bolts, should a few of these bolts become loose, as of- 
P . ne t ’ t of rubber mill practice with ten happens, the other bolts are thrown out by the internal 
' ’ ot cesarv machines that will meet pressure and the door opens violently, causing an explosion. 
inical The locking mechanism of the Southwark door, however. is of 
ements of | the breech-lock type and constructed so that when the cover is 
resent uy shifted the taper on the lugs lifts the lid sufficiently to admit air, 
: Phat preventing the possibility of an explosion 
5 1 tive The d ris ¢ ed ju kly ith very litle effort. y means of 
‘ as bee aracka pin 
i is 
¢ rt x t 1s yperat 
' , a. 
( ec ft rs 
ture ( 
\l Castings 
F ide tr . 
. : o% earth b= 
ste ine thc =5 
she part « =< 
, , = 
the door is F 
. vler plate 
Mm , Where vul- 
r | sual canizer doors 
( the 48 
0 ar RA inc 
MxIng 
l It is es 
< , o ft iIvine lade can easily ) 
t | roughs. the installed by making a special locking ring which may be bolted 
, , shed stock to the existing ring that is riveted to the shell | Southwark 
a , seoguers . weight Foundry & Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. |] 
that io a » Sent ; —_— 
¢} ; ‘ ‘ " eat 9 ring the - THE HOLMES OVERFLOW TRIMMER. 
g , ven by direct cearine e labor expense connected with trimming the overflow from 
i t al motor drive. and in som mechanical rubber goods is an item of considerable importance 
cas é large quantities of standard goods are made. The opera- 
I ' t g inere es may be tion should be quickly and 
( ‘ t , os H ’ accurately performed and in 
some rst ft eak down ti é, this respect the trimmer 
ah ; io ‘the silieemeeee aot re here shown is fully guaran- 
machine o \ , " se - ilies teed by the makers. 
ly mixe the tton ° te ened and the load is aut aero The machine is of the 
ly scharg the eing ready for the next batch withi: foot - power, punch - press 
a fract . ‘ type adapted to be mounted 
[ t ' rincipal advantage claimed for on a bench or table. It is 
this ma ss it an equal amount of work for especially designed for trim- 
the sar or s, that is to say. for the same ming small mold _ work, 
time. It t t the operator that controls th such as fuller balls, disks, 
actual xing erat Another advantage due to the e bumpers and articles of reg- 
losed construc the achine is that of cleanliness whet ular or irregular shapes. 
ympounds ntaining lampblack or gasblack ar milled ihe question of accuracy in 
{Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Connecticut. ] : trimming i definitely de- 
termined by the use of punches and dies that are care- 
SOUTHWARK QUICK OPENING VULCANIZER DOOR is aaah, Whe MIDIS ond chilly ot Ga tear oe 
~ é } press per- 
The accompanying illustration shows a new vulcanizer door of mit the turning out of a maximum product by an operator of 
the quick opening type that possesses, in connection with ordinary skill and intelligence. [Holmes Brothers, 500 South 
unusual facilities for easy handling, the quality of being explo- Peoria street, Chicago, IIlinois.] 
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THE PRUDEN POWDERED COAL CARBURETER. 


The fuel problem is one that is now forcibly being brought 
to the attention of With 
the price of coal reaching abnormal levels, the large consumers 


industrial executives the world over 


are confronted with greatly increased cost of power production 
The solution appears to be in the use of low-grade coals and to 


that end a mechanical device for the utilization of powdered 


coal has been evolved 


In the mechanical application of the Pruden carbureter, the 


coal are intimately mixed and the mixing 


pow dere d 


air and 

















hrough the burner to the combustion 


Here the 


intensified in its travel 


chamber of the chemical combination of the 


oxygen of the air and the fuel elements of the powdered coal 
takes place, resulting in perfect and instantaneous combus 
tion 


The engineering problem of the adaptation of powdered coal 


as a fuel to a particular plant is first worked out by specialists 


in a research laboratory by means of a demonstration plant 


provided for that purpose. The results thus obtained establish 
on a proven basis the equipment and installation required 


Coal 2401-21 Washington 


| Pow- 


dered Engineering & Equipment Co., 


boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. | 


THE STRATTON STEAM SEPARATOR 


The Stratton steam separator shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration is designed for the removal of water from steam, and it 
is particularly recommended to rubber manufacturers for use on 
the steam inlets of vulcanizers. 

This centrifugal 


force as the 


separator utilizes 


means of separating the 


water from the steam. As the steam and 


» 


enter the they are 


through 


separator 
a spiral 
The sud- 


water 


caused to pass path 


formed about a central core. 


oe an 


Se coe 


den change from a straight line flow to 


Wemassasssscorereerers raredlatie, 


this spiral path imparts a whirling mo- 
tion to the Water is 
200 or 300 times heavier than steam, and 


steam and water. 


therefore does not turn corners as easily. 
\t any turn the centrifugal force throws 
the water against the wall forming the 
turn 
and goes on without the moisture. With 
a properly formed bend, large or small 


- 


bend, while the steam makes the 


Ni 

; 
“i. 
) 

H 

A 
cae 


quantities of water will swing out of the 





curving steam current, meet the wall at 
an angle, and slip smoothly along without the slightest spatter 
or splash, following closely to the wall until the motion dies out. 

Thus complete removal of water from the steam is secured and 
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the vulcanizer receives only dry steam. [The Driscom-Russell 


Co., 90 West street, New York City.] 


THE BOLTON VERTICAL BIAS CUTTER, 


Bias fabric cutting machines are very important and most 
} I 


necessary in the making of various rubber goods, particularly 


in the manufacture of pneumatic tires, footwear and mechanical 


| he 


hori- 


goods. 





standard. 























zontal bias-cut- 
ter is the type 
generally used 
in cutting the 
strips o tric- 
one abric 
hat are used 1 
bber go¢ < 
i a 4 c 
As ; dica 
marture 
S1Q1 ( st ( 
tio! il operat- 
2 pril e the 
ertical la 
4 1¢ he < ill s 
trated presents 
a variety 
nove i inter- 
esting teatures, 


In operation the 
roll of fric- 
tioned fabric is 
placed in the 
take-off bear- 
ings arranged 
back of 
the machine and 
the end of the 
fabric is run be- 


tween the ten- 
sion rollers 
while the liner 


is wound up on 
a power driven 


roller provided 
for that pur- 
pose The fab- 
ric is then 


passed over the 
feed roller at 
the top of the 





machine and 











down the front 
to the diagonal clamping and cutting device shown in the front 
view of the machine and which may be adjusted to any required 
angle. The cutting is performed by a shuttle-like knife that is 
reciprocated by a rack and pinion gearing driven from the main 
shaft. 
distance by the top feed roller the fabric is firmly held by the 


As the fabric is intermittently advanced a predetermined 


clamping device while the reciprocating knife cuts off the strips 
in successive regularity. The small 
In fact a machine to cut 60-inch cloth on a 60-degree 


machine occupies a very 
floor space. 
angle occupies a space of 9 feet by 5 feet with head room of 14 
feet and requires no foundation for its support. Its accuracy is 
guaranteed and the cutting knife may be changed within a few 
moments. Two men are required for its operation. [The Gutta 
Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., 126-128 Duane street, New 


York City] 
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MACHINERY PATENTS RUIBER SOLE VULCANIZING AND EMBOSSING APPARATUS. 
In this invention rubber soles are subjected to both heat and 
14 , pressure in a vulcanizer and at the same time the design is im- 
Wa the s t excessive pressure in mold curing ana - < 4 
ee ; + 3 printed on the tread surfaces of the soles. Referring to the 


illustration, which is a 


DEAD WEIGHT MOLD PRESS VULCANIZER. 





( | 1 | e is show! 1 ver : 
: cross section of the ap- 
wi a \ : ‘ 
- ‘ paratus, < represents the 
: vulcanizer, and B a re 
\ct¢ the } at ns iw x 
’ FF movable table formed 
st ’ Ss rig are : 
6 bik with a hollow chamber 
+ 9 t ! | i 


that is connected to an 


exhaust pump by pipe ( 





















































ea ——  ——— SS The upper part of the 
; ata ; a , table is provided with 
segs : : engraved outlines form- 
“ae : + > g the tread des s and 
the shapes f the soles 
: se - ota ee . one f which, D, is 
" e square brass shown in place. Connect 
tha screws. The bottoms of ™& Channels in the de 
eco he tua sign molds communicate 
lever G is pulled With air ducts £ that 
tes ol al by the open into the hollow 
7 , a he 1. enmene ; chamber cf the _ table 
: eee . , When the soles are placed in the vulcanizer and alined with the 
3 aie =: deen zt Sidi esign molds, air under pressure is admitted at / presses 
gees AN" hh, le gr Ry eR the soles flat and embosses the treads. At the same time, the 
\ . ht ect se. ie te air is exhausted from the chamber in the table, the entrapped 
- : , Bes id sahara " es When gases, fluids and moisture are forced out of the soles. Heat is 
: sedi sor reverses and the plat then admitted to the vulcanizer through pipe G Clifford Lee, 
‘ , this time the lug pr assignor hag he roodyear’s Metallic Z Rubber shoe ( . —both of 
tel the lower step, thereby lower Naugatuck, Connecticut. United States patent No. 1,232,573.] 
t tarting é g the motor. Thus it will be 
se ; ape . . . si . the MACHINE FOR MAKING HOLLOW RUBBER ARTICLES 
> all ; : Sax pa aie In the accompanying illustrations a side view and sectional 
ae aN Christian Hamilton ‘vation are shown of one form of this invention, namely, a 
, , ' © : No. 1.234.330.) machine for making hollow rubber balls. It is supported on a 
hase plate by two standards A and B and comprises two wheels 
and D of similar diameter that are journaled in suitable bear- 
FABRIC BAND STRETCHING AND COATING MACHINE 
\ sed. stretched and coat 
ae amber an 
The illustration is a 
tional view of a bro 
] ] 
it . ! 
7 =? suctior pipe 
eating pipe C a 
ng drums and 
t t ch the ta 
] sses. These 
cite laced drun < 
‘ S re 
il t 
t stic has 


rer ed without ings and driven at uniform speed by a motor / The upper 





on the Ghee wheel is offset from the vertical plane that passes through the 











l ein she tomatically closing gate G and axis of the lower wheel and in the periphery of each wheel are 
passes out through t e gate | arranged the upper and lower mold halves with cutting and 
Rubber solutio1 ed to the band through nozzles / and pressing edges that form the completed balls. The rims of the 
fr t ta r with we pistons wheels are chambered for steam that is supplied through pipes 
f sitive fee F ea dr are scraping de- /F Each cavity is provided with suction or vacuum openings 
é that remove t surplus rubber he band is passed connected by pipes to release valves G and vacuum valves H, 
through a cooling mber, not shown, in which a blast of air supplied through pipes J, the flow of air to and from the molds 
nd harde t ay be handle [Lawrence A. being regulated by these valves which are automatically oper- 

Subs East Cleve t States patent No. 1,234,704.] ated by cam rings J 
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When the 


the arrows, 


wheels are revolved in the direction indicated by 
uncured stock K and L are fed to the 
respectively, passing around guide rol- 
M and N, 
The cam rings depress the suction 

stock the 
pill of chemical material that will gasify under 


two strips of 


upper and lower wheels, 


lers and under idler rollers causing the strips to ad- 


} 
¢ 


here to the peripheral molds. 





valve stems and the strips of are drawn into mold 


cavities when a 


heat is automatically dropped into each of the lower molds. As 


the two wheels meet, the two strips of rubber are forced to 


gether at the edges of the cavities and the edges severed from 
the strip, when the action of the cam releases the vacuum and 


applies pressure in each cavity, the completed balls remaining 


in place il they are freed by their own weight. They are 


then placed in molds and vulcanized in the usual manner, when 
of heat on the 
within the molds. 
Miller Rubber Co.—both of 
No. 1,232,764.] 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


the gases produced by the action chemical pills 


[James W 
Akron, 


=) 
alls 
The 


paten 


serves to expand the 
Brundage, assignor to 
Ohio. Unit 








1,234,065 iniz for rubber tires. C. E. Miller, Anderson, Ir 
1,2 g ess B. I Re Ts ] 
1,234,5 M ng 1 other heavy plas at 
I Anson Conn ssig t B g 
‘ ( 
M m © G 
1,235,2 \ g s of s ir mate A. M 
st, Ge y 
M g ¢ I ‘ t pla ma " 
H B \ns ssigi t I gham I 
) f ( 
236,9€ k } \laxw a K 
1,237 MI ring f c i tubes nl els 
“= Philadelphia, Pa 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
176,344 M for tilding tires. The Miller Rubber Co., assigr 


t f Akron, 
L. He 


assignees of a third interest—all of Denver, 


Ohio, I Ss. A 
enig, Marion Johnston at 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 









106,24 4 S P La P tion & I Vente les A s 
( gatyr” a J. A. Tala Boga Mos 
6,320 { g as strip r engine king. G. W 
‘ R s Kings, Esse A. P. ¢ 
i $ t, I i 
PROCESS PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES 
1.234 7 g 2. w 
{ M Mancheste Englar 
1,2 M R. I I e, New \ 4 ~ t 
R a ( i n I " 
1,236.04 P g i lea . oe. 2 
issig Pr. W Aus G s 
N. ¥ 
1,236,18 ating pos ss of making same H. K 
Kis New \ k ¢ 
1,236,2 M r r ft \ R l s \ r B 
( i, \anada 
1,236.68 | f g ‘ f ting ‘ 
|. W. H. Dew, I n, Englar 
1,237,227. Cus e a method of making san J. L. Swa 
Akr O 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
176,20 I s of « pounding rubber and fabri I Standa W ove 
I I a ssignee f I I. Gleas Wal r 
both in Massachusetts, U. S. A 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
106,270 Plastic compositions I Krause, 6 nstr Steglitz, Ber 
lin 1 H. Blucher, 1 Kanalstrasse, , Germany 
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THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 





483.062 (September 30, 1916) Process for the manufacture of articles 
containing elements forme y a plast i a fibrous material. 
1e Rubb Regenerating Co. 
483.064 October , 6). \rn ' 1 plasti it la { ( 


RAW 
The 


side rable 


MATERIAL COST ACCOUNTING IN TIRE FACTORIE3 


accounting of labor costs has in the past received con- 


and study, with the result that labor cost 


difficult to 
wi wrk 


cost of raw 


attention 


‘s are not compute. This is particularly true 


The 


given 


prevails in so ries 





piece many tact 


materials, however, has not been 


progressive 


n or thought that this 





the considerati important ftactor in manu- 


facturing really deserves. For that re llowing dia- 


gram ination are t interest 


and expl 
The smaller rubber factories rarely give enough credit to 
i whatever 


shrink- 


wastage in their cost accounting Raw material, of 


manutacture, 1s undergomg a constant 


“a 
/ att - 
{fF : ¢ ~ 
[ Ferien OM IPPING 











\ RECEIPTS DEPARTMERT/ | 
Mr” y 
\ 7 \ 
\ / \ 
\ 
‘ 
‘ 
\ 
\ | 
a 
RAW 
MATERIAL j 
— ! 
f . | 
; , 
fm > | 
{ DRY Curing | 
| © St9ce, DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT 
2 —*. 
— 
s * y 
\ _ 4 y . / 
} y 
{ Sempowne MAKING \ 
\ toom_ ‘ DEPARTMENT/ | 
— y, 


Fe a 


Room- 
gia 


Reporting of 





Material Costs on 





Automobile Tire Building | 


The Consutting Co! 


age from the day the car is unloaded t the time tne nished 
product is shipped. It is possible in time, from previous experi- 
ence, to estimate a predetermined percentage tor shrinkage as 


material passes through the various departments to check 
this predetermined shrinkage a system of reports should be 


made to the cost accounting department, and rigidly adhered to 
thereby stopping many a leak before it reaches the proportion of 
a flood and tinally becomes disastrous 

Referring to the diagram, the solid lines between the depart- 
ments are represented circles a ndicate step by 
step, of the material through the irious esses to the 
nished product The dotted lines, betwe t lepartments 
and cost department represent a system of reports that are made 
to the cost department or main accounting department, as the 


case may be, covering what passed out of the particular depart- 


and to which department the 


reported upon was delivered 


ment making the report, material 


Thus the main office accounting department would have ab- 
solute 


control of factory through an 
that cost of con- 


sumed in production, with full consideration of the shrinkage in 


costs accurate system of 


accounting would show the raw materials 


process. [The Consulting Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.] 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


APPLIANCE FOR MAXILLO-FACIAL MECHANOTHERAPY Metal parts can be insulated by compressing Siluminite on them 












































t 
N a recent number of “1 Dental Cosmos” appears an inter- in any desired shape, thus avoiding the cementing or screwing 
| esting article l t 1 new appliance for maxillo- process now necessary in most cases. The substances with 
facial mechanother t ercome contractures of the man which it will most directly compete are porcelain, glass, mica, 
dible e anplia ber, ebonite, wood, slate, marble and molded compounds It 
show erewit is supplied in the form of rods, sheets, tubes and various molded 
. oe two levers specialties The Siluminite Insulator Co., Limited, Southall, 
the ” 4 London, England.] 
necte . c ng me 
. VU THE “KANTSINK'’ SWIMMING HARNESS. 
_ _— ; The beaches are thronged with bathers, the majority of whom 
ocars & St ay cannot swim, yet are eager to learn, and a trustworthy aid that 
Fay, Mo WHk : does not cumber the would-be swimmer’s movements should 
poeet SORE = e find a_ ready 
protect the teetl The other end of each lever, i. ¢. the — market. In the 
end, bears two pairs of knobs which serve for the attachment apparatus 
of elastic rubber bands Such bands, of known strength mt shown in 
supplied with the appliance The superior lever carries a scare, the enesae 
upo h a pointer n the lower lever registers in milli seuview tine 
meters the vertical lista e between the two trays, t. « tne tration a rub- 
separation distance of the iws ber tube is 
The action of tl nstrument can be definitely measure 1 and Steen to 
controlled and tends gradually to reduce and ially eradicate un Vnilie eitil 
contractures whether of taneous, articular or muscular origir 
one buckle 
The S. S. White Dental Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, . , 
and traveling 
Pennsylvania. ] ' , 
oops that per- 
mit perfect ad- 
VULCANIZED RUBBER HAIR-PARTER. : 4 i ‘ , 
; esa istment The “Kantsink” swimming harness is made in two 
7s : Sopa a eee , . regular sizes, one for children up to 16 years and the other for 
eS hh exacuitu men and women up to 40-inch bust measure. Extra large sizes 
- 2 ; also furnished, if desired. [Kant Sink Swimming Harness 
— = . = Co., Traverse City, Michigan. ] 
s ar RUBBERIZED SHARKS 
gether lo t ede Sharks of such gentle disposition that feminine bathers may 
that either ett ride them over the waves are the latest seashore diversion, 
g jace of the tamiliar surf-board This ferocious 
appearing t harmless semblance of the man-eater that ter- 
r ‘\ &” 
x 
, 
S Q ( 
s MINITE: A NEW INSULATOR 
er | 
al 
water, leaves it ur ‘ gros t ssesses rorized the Atlantic coast last summer is made of rubberized 
hig gx be OOO a Wi , intlated air. It is light in weight and can be easily 
lense, rried, yet it will support an adult and provides a means for 


he weight of a ure foot % ck being 2.4 pounds. the performance of many clever and thrilling water “stunts.” 
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SANDAL GAITER WITH RUBBER SOLE. 

A neat appearing sandal gaiter, shown herewith, is made with 
an all white rubber sole with white duck top, or red rubber 
sole and tip, or all black, and a top of tan duck or other storm- 
a sandal overshoe and 


proof material. It is a combination of 





tops of shoes, or 


fine cloth 


the 


and 
silk hosiery when worn with low shoes, also acting as a new 


an over-gaiter, protects 


top for shoes that are worn and misshapen. This 


sandal gaiter is easily slipped on and fastened and, it is claimed, 
will fit any ankle. As folded and carried in a 
hand-bag or coat pocket it affords a convenient accessory to 
[The Styles Resurrection Co., Trenton, 


partly 


size it can be 
the traveling wardrobe. 
New Jersey. ] 


THE NELSEN DIVING LINE BUOY. 
In drowning accidents would-be rescuers are frequently drawn 
Many 
times, also, bathers are drowned in the surf where a boat cannot 
The 
line buoy here shown is 
designed to all 
difficult situations in 
rescuing the 


under water by the victim, resulting in a double tragedy 


reach them. diving 





meet 


drowning 


and to be carried as 





















part of the regular 

equipment of boats, 

ships, yachts, ete. and 

at life saving stations, 

piers and docks. It consists of a strong, light- 
weight rubber tube, similar to a bicycle tire, with . 
valves for inflation, and a life-line that may be x 
100 feet long \ tube at the end, of rubber or 
metal, has an inflating space, 1 by 1% to 3 inches 
inflated in the same way as a punching bag. This 

is 16 to 18 inches in diameter, and the smaller this tube, the 


farther it can be 1 | Nelsen & Woods Manufiacturi g Lo., 
National Bank Building, 


1 
neaver 





425 First Lonb Beach, California. ] 
“FYBER-WELD'’ GOGGLES FOR WELDERS 
The protecting goggle is a very essential part of the welder’s 
outnt, nis safety fre juenth depending on the defens ot his eves 
from flying sparks. A goggle specially designed for this ! 
pose is called the “I*vb 
Weld.” The frame is mad 
of vulcanized tiber that is 
claimed to be an absolute 
non-conductor of heat and 
electri 
positi 
weight, is so strong that the goggle frame can even be thrown 
without breaking. Side pieces are of the ventilating type and 


\n adjustable elastic band 


the center is of soft, flexible leather. 


allows the goggle to be comfortably and securely fastened to the 


head. The illustration shows the spectacle type of eye shield, 
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preferred by many, embodying the same principles and having 


rubber-covered cable temples. [Chicago Eye Shield Co., 2300- 


2304 Warren avenue, Chicago, Illinois. ] 


“CROGOFF,’' A WEW GAME. 


A game combining the principles of croquet and golf utilizes 
a device resembling the numeral 6 in shape and having upright 
thickened 
called 


walls and a base provided with rubber to prevent 


slipping. This is 
a “coop” and in playing | 





the game golf balls are 
driven into it by putters. 
The outfit 
nine coops, two golf put- 

The 
up on 


consists of 


ters and two balls. 





coops may be set 
a lawn, a room floor or 
the deck of a vessel, the 
rubber base holding them 
securely to the surface, dispensing with the necessity of nails, 
The the allows the ball 
to enter and remain, thus taking the place of a hole socket. 
“Crogoft” is recommended as an ideal game for wounded soldiers. 
[The “Crogoft” Co., 123 Park road, Birmingham, Eng- 


land. | 














screws or pegs formation of coop 


Rotton 


RUBBER TUBE WATER FILTER. 


The dangers of contaminated drinking water are well known, 


and soldiers, travelers, fishermen, hunters, etc., are apt to be 


placed in the uncomfortable position of going thirsty or running 
the risk of 
signed to remove this risk and render 


contagion. A device de- 





any water safe to drink consists of a 


slender tube of stout white rubber, with 


a red rubber cup at one end which is 


plugged with antiseptic cotton. The cup 


end of the tube is placed in the water, 





which is then drawn through the tube 
by suction. This automatic filterer is so small that it can con- 
veniently be carried in the pocket. [The Ideal Rubber Co 
Los Angeles, California.] 

TRI-PLY COMBINATION ERASER 





er consists a nhination of 
tw grades r er, adapting 
t for use on all kinds of pa- 
eT! | erasing typed matter 
il Ids tl elicate 

s ets the a ¢ ser suit- 
4 ( > a Ca hard 
surtace pa r loes not. eftect 
: rpose satisfactorily Com 

s¢ ( La lv ste ck with i 

t layer o irder grade rubber 
and two outside lavers of soft, 
pliable rubbe this eraser has 


Edge view showing inlay. only to be turned at right angles 
paper when erasing on 


heavy sheets or at an angle of 45 degrees for the thinnest 
tissue in order to bring the proper part into play. The sav- 
ing in time and annoyance to the user is self-evident, and the 
irregular hexagon shape is of further value in effecting diff- 
cult erasures. This handy office accessory is listed by the 
maker as No. 399. [Weldon Roberts Rubber Co., Newark, New 


Jersey a 
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THE NATHAN COMFYKIT GERMANY EXTOLS RUBBER SUBSTITUTE GLOVES. 


\ durable and compact cot In a German publication (Silberstein and Colman, Zentralbl. 
aqgurabie ant O act O : 

‘ he many small as nt f. Chir.. 1916, No. 1) we read that the obvious disadvantages 
auiner for the many small articles 








daily use by travelers. sol of rubber gloves—namely, their relatively high cost and poor 

rs and sailors. is shown in tl wearing qualities—have led to search after efficient substitutes, 

} ethan Comfykit, The case is one of which consists of a new preparation called “Sterilin,’ 
; f two-ply rubberized aut an organic ester which is applied to the hands in liquid form. 
{ th in olive-drab. neatly bound Drying takes place in a few minutes, leaving a transparent, 
, vith many pockets for th m-sticky coating impervious to bacteria and unattacked by 
rn articles. which are 18 in nzin, oils, dilute acids, corrosive sublimate, blood, or pus, 
ther and range from a safety t readily soluble in a preparation accompanying the outht, or 
t . safety pins. The kit, ' acetone It is said that antiseptic substances may be in- 
t . ened. ic 221% by 9 inches rporated to increase the aseptic qualities of the preparation 
} . f i ype spies spa ‘his sounds very fine, but we hazard the guess that the short- 
j easuring 9 by 5 by 234 inches ize of suitable rubber, not disadvantages of rubber gloves, led 
¢ 3 weight complete is only 24 *° ™ search for this substitute, and that with the coming of 
} ‘ Natl a oe peace the merits of rubber gloves will again be appreciated in 
f at Py Co.. 84 Reade : Teutonic countries. As a matter of fact, these so-called liquid 
- New Work City 1 gloves are not sufficiently durable to enable a surgeon to under- 
, take long operations with them, and when left any len of 


ne on the hands cause them to become numb and swollen 


HEAVY ELASTIC AVIATION CORD 





sas ‘5 en te RUBBER CASES BEFORE THE BRITISH PRIZE COURT 
é , ra ‘ « za \n important rubber case lately came before Sir Samuel 
ienlanes h ~ i Evans, President of the British Prize Court. Messrs. Andre- 
sried varies 9 @ Muller laid claim to a quantity of rubber shipped on the 


Norwegian steamship “Bergensfjord,” from New York to Bergen 


The rubber had been seized as a prize on November 1, 1914, 
and the Crown claimed condemnation, contending that the 





results It is 

due "8 the re- goods, consisting of 347 cases of rubber, had been purchased 
irkable qual- ‘om A. W. Brunn by A Eber & Sohn, of Hamburg, Germany, 

“vy of india ‘trough the account of Andresen & Muller as intermediaries 

rubber that spe io support their claim, Andresen & Muller could produce a 

ciel cumin, cables, an invoice and one or two other documents. Counsel 
S tiene alee the claimants declared that the documents proved that the 


, purchase was made from their own monies and on their own ac- 
us are suc- 


sunt. It was, however, held that the documents were obscure 





Be A. 


esstul in heavy 


nd would have to be carefully collated before judgment could 





i rplat n ‘ 
be rendered 
struction to se- ae 2 F , q : 
we ti : \t a more recent sitting of the Prize Court, Sir Samuel 
cure ne Cusii- 


Evans, the president, was requested by the Crown to condemn 





several packages of rubber seized on the three Danish steamers 
“Hellig Olav.” “Oscar II” and “Frederick VIII.” The rubber 











: t t and rear of the ma e ‘ 
sie : , : done up in 1l-pound packages to a total weight of six tons, had 
aT with steel tubes that slide within each other The : : : ‘ f : 
to tl lid been sent from New York to Gothenberg, Sweden Against 
1 ) $s tension to the sliding supports, : ‘ ” . ae 
‘ , 7 ht gta this, Phillip Bauer & Co., Inc., New York City, protested on the 
x hen the ma S n the ground the weight is cusn- an . 
= ‘ . ground that they were the owners. The Crown contended that 
so by the tensiot the rubber cords and when flying t . 
the goods were destined for Germany and that, according to 
es Tne : ; - ; ‘ the evidence collected from intercepted cables and letters, the 
he standar t //16-inch in diameter, the core being : 3 : ’ 
—s rs true claimants ought to be Phillip Bauer Co., of Hamburg, 
< s¢ i ber threads laid paral el to eacl 
: ‘ , , Germany 
‘ ’ P S ed-on cover composed ) nara . 2 . ° 
' ae , [he order of the Court was that the rubber be condemned as 
¢ ted P S e strands are generally sé t i f a : : ‘ 
: rize goods of absolute contraband nature destined for Hamburg. 
ire hut that pet vever, on the weight and stvit P . . 
: , : An order for costs was made against the claimants, who were 
as ' 1 Flastic W ( Stought es - : 
; give ea t ppeal 
aA ts 
QUICK TIRE SERVICE, INC TORPEDOED SHIPS NOW LOOTED OF RUBBER. 
Ouick Tire Service. I: Louisville, Kentucky, has taken \ccording to the crew of the torpedoed Norwegian steamship 
wer the dis d States tires exclusively and has “Venglia, ptured June 15 by a German submarine and used 
ed into ne " it Third and Kentucky streets The for 16 days unsuccessfully as a decoy for allied shipping, sub- 
yuilding « oO tor < go] and contains 14,000 square teet of marine rews whenever pe ssible are looting captured ships of 
Moor space in eves etail it is arranged to give prompt tire thber and copper before sinking them. The U-boat commander 
service to consun , special feature being its accessibility on stated that he had been away from his base for five months, 
all four sides \. Craig Culbertson, formerly manager of the supplies and torpedoes being brought by another U-boat when- 
sono Tuts eds C. T. Ballard. Ir.. as manager, ever summoned by wireless. When his cargo hold was filled 


and Andres nan tt has been made assistant manager he would return home, he said 
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The Editor’s Book Table. 


REPORTS OF THE PROGRESS OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY. ISSUED 
by The Society of Chemical Industry. Volume 1, 1916. London. 
Harrison & Sons. [8vo, 325 pages.] 


HIS volume presents the progress of applied chemistry, from 
January, 1914, to June, 1916, reviewed in 15 sections, each 
by a recognized authority. 

A section of 28 pages is devoted to India Rubber by H. P. 
Stevens, who gives a very comprehensive outline of progress 
under the following topics: ° 

Statistics of Production; Production of Raw Rubber; Non- 
Caoutchouc Constituents of Rubber Latex; Effect of Details in 
Preparation; Properties of Rubber; Properties of Vulcanized 
Rubber; Physical Tests of Vulcanized Rubber; Quality and Uni- 
formity of Rubber; Vulcanization; Accelerators; Synthetic Rub- 
ber; Analysis of Vulcanized Rubber. 

The section concludes with over a hundred references to ori- 
ginal sources and is a valuable compilation for the rubber chemist 
and student of rubber technology. 





REPORTS OF THE 
[8vo, 


ANNUAL 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR BOOK AND 
Prepared by the Secretary. 


Rubber Association of America. 
102 pages.] 


This annual publication, prepared and printed for the members 
of the Association, contains a large amount of information of 
value to them, and also to all engaged in the rubber industry. 

There is a full list of firm, associate and honorary members 
of the Association, the list of officers and standing committees. 
The several divisions are each represented in detail, with lists 
of officers, committees and membership. These divisions repre- 
sent the manufacturers of mechanicals, soles and heels, sundries, 
hard rubber, also reclaimers, proofers, and those interested in 
foreign trade. The constitution and by-laws, the report of the 
seventeenth annual meeting, and the seventeenth annual banquet 
are given in detail. Included also are the rules and regulations 
governing transactions between buyers and sellers. There are 
excellent double page half-tones of the banquet and the outing 
of 1916. 

While much of this has been previously published, its collec- 
tion and arrangement in permanent form makes the book one 
valuable for reference in every rubber man’s business office. 





PATENTS AND 
Jehn Byrne & Co., 
for notes. Bound in buckram. 


CHEMICAL 
Edward Thomas. 
pages, interleaved 
livered.] 

This volume, for which a genuine need has existed, represents 

a complete rewriting of “Process Digest” by the same author, a 
member of the Appellate Federal Bars of New York and Wash- 
ington, all the cases having been reread from the point of view 
of an attorney and expert witness, instead of that of a Patent 
Office examiner. Chemists and their attorneys will find it a 
clear and concise statement of the United States patent law. 
The major part of the work discusses broad underlying prin- 
ciples, while the remainder takes up points of practice and is 
accompanied by a virtually complete “finding list” of the cases 
on which the law of chemical patents is based, also including 
other important cases intimately related in reasoning. Upwards 
of 1,300 cases are cited under nearly 250 separate headings, with 
brief individual comments. All citations are given in footnotes, 
making the book interesting reading for the chemist and at the 
same time enabling the attorney to refer readily to pertinent 
cases. The references have been condensed by citing in general 
only the appeal case, or the last of a series, if that rules on all 
the points previously raised. Specific notes are given on the kind 
of evidence needed in chemical and allied cases, also notes cover- 
ing cases on damages, licenses, etc. 


ALLIED PATENT PROBLEMS. BY 
Washington, D. C. [8 vo, 58 


Price, $2.50, de- 


FOURTEENTH 
Limited, London, 
net.] 


THE FINANCIER RUBBER SHARE HANDBOOK. 
Edition, May, 1917. The Financier & Bullionist, 
Englaud. [ Cloth, 8vo, 877 pages. Price, 4 shillings, 


As in the past, this convenient handbook contains a wealth 
of details regarding the companies owning rubber plantations 
in Ceylon, South India, Borneo, Java, Burma, Sumatra, Africa, 
the Malay Peninsula and South America. It gives the author- 
ized share capital of each of these companies, the amount issued, 
the balance sheet, the list of directors, acreage and similar in- 
formation well arranged and quickly available. An alphabetical 
list of directors in all these companies is appended, including 
a list of secretarial groups with London addresses. In his 
preface, E. L. Killick, rubber expert of the “The Financier,” 
explodes the bogy of over-production, showing that enormous 
expansion of the world’s consumption has kept pace with in- 
creased production. He further points out that as there has 
been no extensive planting in the Middle East since the period 
1910-i2, and as the rate of increased production will rapidly 
decline beginning with 1917, a continued increasing demand at 
the past rate will find the world facing not a surplus, but an 
actual shortage of rubber. 





BY L. E. ELLIOTT, F.R.G.S. 
[8vo, 338 pages, illustrated, cloth. 


BRAZIL TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW, 
The Macmillan Co., New York City. 
Price, $2.25.] 


Brazil continues to be a land of much moment to the rubber 
trade, which will welcome this handsome, absorbing and com- 
prehensive work by one who knows the country well. Its his- 
tory and colonization are interestingly narrated and the present 
and probable future status of its social conditions, transporta- 
tion, industries, finance and commerce are clearly set forth. 
The chapter on the world’s horticultural and medicinal debt to 
Brazil is little short of a revelation, 

A section of 28 pages presents intelligently the history, de- 
velopment and details of the rubber industry of the Amazon as 
contrasted with the plantation industry of Malaysia. Methods 
of latex collection and coagulation, the system of labor and 
financing, and the various kinds and grades of Brazilian rubber 
are described. Measures necessary to put the industry on a 
sounder basis, particularly more careful, cleanly and uniform 
methods of coagulation, and more equitable and stable export 
taxes, are outlined. The controversy is also referred to as to 
the relative merits of plantations or further opening up of the 
untapped reserves of the interior, estimated at 300 million trees, 
many of them “black” Hevea yielding especially high quality 
latex. The author doubts if the present average rubber pro- 
duction of about 37,000 tons is likely to increase greatly for a 
time at least, because of the scarcity of labor, the high cost of 
living and the enormous expenditures necessary on roads, drain- 
age and the like to open up virgin forests. 





THE MANU EACTU RE OF RUBBER GOODS. BY ADOLF HEIL 
and Dr. . Esch, translated by Edward W. Lewis, A.C.G.I., F.C.S. 
Charles Grits & Co., Limited, London, E ngland. nm ippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. [Large 8vo, 236 pages, illustrated, 
cloth. Price, $4.] 


Among the authoritative technological handbooks for the use 
of manufacturers, chemists and others engaged in the pro- 
duction of rubber goods this work has since 1909 occupied a 
prominent place. While the present reprint assumes a more 
elementary character at this advanced stage of the industry, it 
sets forth clearly and concisely those sound fundamentals which 
must still be the basis of successful manufacture, and will prove 
a useful addition to the library of every rubber man of the 
younger generation. Five chapters are devoted to the raw ma- 
terial, the vulcanization of rubber, the mixings, the manufacture 
of soft rubber articles, and the manufacture of ebonite. The 
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rangement of a rubber goo@s tapes and splicing gum and filling compounds In all, the 
ted to reclaiming rubber’ bulletins are informative and attractive. 
NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
S GOVERNMENT IN _— 
i ip Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin, has published a 
- cnitentton of tm little klet entitled “Care Saves Wear,” which treats of the 
ae made in the shove seatinane care of tires. Photographs of damaged tires are shown and full 
Department of the Netherlands ¢XPlanations given of the causes of injury, with suggestions for 
. Commerce inder_ the prevention. Motorists can read this book with interest and protit 
Ry tingsdienst te e- . 
erniiverheid t elft.” sers of trucks—and what progressive manutacturing firms to- 
introduction showing the re- iy are not will find interesting and informative reading in 
reated. The International ll-illustrated booklets now being mailed on request by 
the Netherlands Indies Belt Co.. Chicago, Illinois. They are entitled “Link- 
studies were writ- Belt Roller Chains for Tractors and Trucks” and “Some Facts 
‘ sal ers a Roller Chai ves.” The latter is written by a large 
‘ This firs e six ( chain drive Smith Motor Truck Corporation, Chi- 
to appear. is 1 read Illinois, and points out particularly the growing list of 
| ‘ latex t] ecisions in favor of chain drive which has resulted 
K citerdite to the Exterior sever rom t severe tests of European warfare Every argument 
\\ leterm of the United States Government 
rcentage of lat t ) its share in winning the war very largely through the 
the latex t Art nd Na \ir Services have come into far greater 
g rubber ror than hitherto and seemed to demand a specialized 
publication evoted to their interests. The Gardner, Moffatt 
N rk City, is quick to meet this need with the “Ai: 
Service rnal,”’ a new illustrated weekly which made its first 
ne facts not elsewher¢ peara uly 12 with the announced purpose to chronicle the 
nts not found in the separat vs the entire aircraft industry; to relate foreign events i1 
On t ther hand, the sul t r; and to record progress and tell of personnel. Judging 
re than rather detailed summ aries y the character of the first issue, with its special authoritative 
les on military and naval aeronautics, the paper will prove 
$Cl , \FI Nt value to manutacturers, officers, enlisted men and all engaged 
the aircraft industry or service. The subscription price is 
$3 i ear oreign ol $4 
D East | s s z a 
S S (_omn tl wre ’ - a4 ; : ” £ 
<i Fast ] a The Journal of the Society of Automotive Engineers,” for- 
é tion.  merly the “S. A. E. Bulletin,” made its appearance dated July, 
a as teen rhe ‘aauiiien 1917, as a handsome 9 by 12 inch standard size technical paper 
ae te Aa a 1f 96 pages, with 78 additional pages of advertising. Hence- 
coh riggs " FE 8 ’ forth its attractive appearance, varied contents and authoritative 
sag ore character bespeak for it a prominent place among Ameri- 
subjects as G ¢ ! t and . ° . , ° - 
, can engineering journals. The first issue is devoted chiefly to 
Taxat RSIS, LOUNEE, 4 cess cel eseets weed at tee eenelanneel ‘ting of the 
, itil lt Ghee cilher me { ap " 7 a rep ts we" x the em annua MSCTING or the 
ain teehee is wae. S. A. E. held June 26 at the Bureau of Standards, W ashington, 
: one hes ee D. C., and indicate the vast amount of constructive assistance 
n kit is ce peril - ‘ being rendered the government in perfecting and standardiz- 
= ; ; ‘ ing automotive construction of every type tor war purposes. 
——— — ; , Many illustrations, diagrams and portraits embellish the text. 
: ‘ The publication is issued monthly from the offices of the society, 
: ; = ‘ 7 ween a o* es a 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York City, subscription price, 
5 oe ve ©, a $5 a year; to members, $2.50 a year 
sh, s Id 1 a large circle of ‘ 


> * * 
No one who has read H. S. Firestone’s article, “Three Im- 


int Lessons My Business Has Taught Me,” in “System” for 
iI] 





ges Jul marvel at the success of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
stributed by the above-named  ( with its assets of over $33,000,000, surplus of $18,000,000 and 
atalog, contain a great 1917 business estimated at $60,000,000. Such principles of in- 


WwW 


sound judgment and determination are bound to win. 





ransmission of electricity Descrip- While pointing out fundamentals, Mr. Firestone claims to know 





ables, terminology decided upon of no absolute formula for success. “Simmered down,” he writes, 
tables giving resistance, induc ‘business success depends chiefly upon the man and his adapta- 
aximum voltages of cables, cords bility and willingness in balancing his own factors of strength 


added to this are descriptions of and weakness, and appraising and balancing the corresponding 


junction boxes, manhole boxes, factors in others 
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Interesting Letters 


MALAYAN PLANTERS FEAR AMERICAN 
COMPETITION. 
To tHE Epitror or THe InpIA RuBBER Wor Lp: 
EAR SIR—The restrictions upon the export of rubber from 
the Malay Peninsula chiefly through the rigid control of 
the Tin & Rubber Committee of London, still is a subject of 
much interest and concern to American buyers and importers 
as well as to the Malayan planter and shareholder. It would 
appear that the latter, however, are impressed that their terri- 
control are necessary to the world’s 


tory and the plantations they 
supply of rubber and, therefore, are to an essential degree 


monopolistic. 

The results of this erroneous view are being suspicioned and 
will soon, no doubt, be realized by these planters and share- 
holders as they see their present profitable (45 cents a pound 
net) American customor forced to abandon them. 

The planters and shareholders of Malaya have great fears of 
\mericans forcing down the prices—the abnormal prices—they 
e enjoyed from the world and especially from America, of 


I quote from a recent inter- 


fuliy 45 cents a pound net profit. 
f Baker, Morgan & Co., Limited, 


view of the well known firm « 
in the “Straits Times,” of Singapore: 
Our greatest fear would seem to be American buyers 


forcing down the price out here (Malaya) greater than the 

fear of overproduction. With regard to this we fancy the 

government may be relied upon to step in and fix a 

minimum price per pound 

This expressed opinion is but one that is prevalent there show- 
ing the local erroneous view that Malaya has the only rubber 
portion of the earth, and because of the monopoly their 
government can by law—by a printed statute—fix the minimum 
price which the outside world will have to pay, if they want the 
product. The “supply and de- 
mand” as governing prices appears to have been entirely lost 
It is this erroneous, 


favore d 


ancient established principle of 


sight of as an equilibrium and safety valve. 
if not fallacious conception of things as they exist that the plant- 
ers and shareholders are deceiving themselves thereby. 

The restrictions by law recently enacted in amendments to 
Section 13,” governing the alienation of 
Malay Peninsula, limit the title to not 
more than 50 acres to any except to British subjects. This has 
successfully barred out any planting by Americans. I quote 
from an editorial in the “Malayan Rubber Journal,” entitled, 
“The 


Land Rules, 190: 


the 4, 
lands in the F. M. S. 


\merican Invasion” : 

Ne and we are inclined to think that the F. M. S. 
Government’s present policy of refusing to give any one ex- 
cept a British subject more than 50 acres of state land is 
intended primarily to delay an “American Invasion” until 
such time as a decisive policy is agreed upon. 

The planters there are apparently disturbed by a bogy and are 
imagining ghosts and hobgoblins along the line as to the so- 
called “American Invasion,” as is evidenced further from edi- 
torials from the same journal, which express in part the pre- 
vailing sentiment there: 

we dislike their (Americans) way of seeking to turn 
everything into a monopoly or trust, and for this latter reason 
have opposed their entry into Malay as rubber planters, 

The Standing Committee of the Planters Association of Malay 
at its recent meeting reported under the head of “Rubber’s Chief 
Menace” amongst other things, as to the alienation of land: 

The matter was discussed and resulted in a request 
to the Federal Government to stop the alienation of land to 
aliens at a time when neither British capital nor British 
superintendence was available for opening up land. 

The same report also states that the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of London simultaneously approached the Secretary of 
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State for the colonies and as a consequence the High Commis- 
sioner has notified that no land exceeding 50 acres in the Feder- 
ated Malay States will be alienated to any one except a Brit- 
ish subject. 

The Creator of the earth did not make Malaya and Ceylon the 
only spots on the globe suitable for the growth and production 
of Hevea rubber. The soil and climate of some of the islands 
of our own Philippines are equally as suitable by nature. I in- 
stance Basilan island of the department of Mindanao and Sulu 
\lso Sumatra, the third largest island on the globe, whose rub- 
ber producing domains have scarcely been explored or pene- 


trated. Java is producing by leaps and bounds. W. H. Rick- 
inson, the world-renowned rubber statistician and authority, 
states the exports from Java the first three months of 1916, 


were 2,531 tons; 


tons—approximately double or, to be exact, an increase of 99 1-10 
cent. 

The Secretary of the Rubber Growers’ Association of the 
Netherlands East Indies told me while I the 
fore part of the year, that the ratio of natural increase in the 
Dutch Indies based upon acreage planted and tree-age, would 
yield 120,000 tons or thereabouts in the year 1919. That is about 
the estimated requirement for America this year. 


for the same period of 1917 they were 5,042 
per 


was in Batavia 


Jesse E. La Dow 
Secretary of the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. 
August &, 1917 


Mansfield, Ohio, 


EXTRA DURABILITY IN TIRE TREADS. 


RUBBER WorLD: 

results obtained with a special 
sufficiently 
novel and show points of advantage over regular mixings such 
that the material is worthy of note in THe InpIA RuBBeR Wor p, 
[I am mailing you data in reference to the material as used in 


To tHE Epitor or THe INDIA 
EAR SIR—Believing some 


composition of rubber, invented by me, are 


treads of pneumatic tires 


First comparative results showed the specific gravity of facs 


tory regular white tread stock 1.80—of Textile, white tread 
stock 1.12. Comparison of weights of complete tires in size 32 
by 3%—factory tire with regular stock throughout 14 pounds, 


10 ounces, same but with Textile composition in tread only, 12 
Placed on rims and both inflated with same 
pressure, Textile tread measured % inch less in circumference 
from edge of rim to edge of rim than the regular tire 

This inflated measurement test brings out some points in tire 
construction that cannot be ignored. In the regular tire, it 
the carcass is stretched (weakened), the tread is also 
stretched and as stretched rubber is much easier to surface cut 
and puncture, the tire is weakened in every particular by the 
stretch. In comparison, the Textile tread, by resistance to 
stretch, not only retains, but adds to, the full strength of the 
carcass. Also this tread is not stretched and so retains all of 


pounds, 6 ounces. 


shows 


the superior wear and resistance to cuts and punctures that are 
Textile 
To show the resiliency of Textile rubber a test that was made 


marked characteristics of rubber. 

with a view to its use in solid truck tires is given. A 
4 by 3 by 154 inches was placed under hydraulic pressure; the 
3-inch measurement was compressed to % inch by an amount 


section 


When released, the section re- 
turned to all original measurements without a break. 

The tires in actual service on cars are showing that the nap 
of the incorporated textile at the surface affords superior trac- 
tion and resistance to slipping on wet pavements. The wearing 
service is proving more than equal to expectations, but as they 


of pressure registering 90 tons. 
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have been tun only a few thousand miles at this writing, a total 

mileage report cannot be given now 
The extreme lightness in gravity of Textile rubber suggests 
its value in making pneumatic tires for airplanes. 
JoserH R. 


1917 


SANFORD. 


Salisbury, Connecticut, August 18, 


THE OBITUARY RECORD. 
ORGANIZER, BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR. 

ARRY L. LEWMAN, president of the Ten Broeck Tyre Co., 
Louisville, Kentucky, died in that city in July after a pro- 
longed illness, aged 51 years and one day. Mr. Lewman was 
borti in Gosport, Indiana, July 15, 1866, though a large part 
of his business life was spent in Louisville. For many years 
association 


he was in the general contracting business in 
with his father, M. T. Lewman. The firm was noted for 
handling large contracts, prominent among which was the 


erection of the government dam in Warrior River, Alabama. 
This company made a specialty of courthouses and is said 
to have built more courthouses in the South than any other 
concern in the country 

In 1913 Mr. Lewman founded and Ten 
Broeck Tyre Co., becoming its president and having per- 
sonal supervision of the erection of the plant and the build- 
ing up of the business, which he had the pleasure of seeing 
develop to such an extent that it was deemed necessary to 
greatly enlarge the original plant, and to add a textile mill 
tire fabric, and this 


organized the 


for the purpose of weaving its own 
undertaking was nearly completed at the time of his death. 

Mr. Lewman was twice elected president of the National 
Association of Master Builders. He was a member of Ma- 
sonic orders. He was also a large property owner in Louis- 
ville and possessed holdings in several local enterprises. He 


is survived by a widow, a daughter and three brothers. 


A PIONEER TIRE EXPERT. 

W. Scott Al’..-e, prominent in the tire department of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, died at his home in that city re- 
cently, aged 54 years. 

Mr. Alkire was one of the few men who grew up with the 
company. He entered its employ 26 years ago, and has seen it 
grow from small beginnings to its present prodigious propor- 
tions, and in its progress he was a factor. When the pneumatic 
bicycle tire business became important, he entered the tire de- 
partment, and with the rise and growth of the automobile tire 
industry, he steadily progressed, becoming assistant superin- 
tendent of that department, relinquishing that office to become a 
prominent member in the experimental department, where his 
practical knowledge proved of great value to the company. 


BORE A WELL KNOWN NAME. 

Hon. Morton E. Converse, founder of Toy Town (Winchen- 
don, Massachusetts,) died August 25, at the age of eighty. He 
was of the Converse family, notable as the founders of the 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co. He was a Civil War veteran, a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts House of Representatives and Senate 
and a member of many clubs and orders, and was noted for 
his public spirit and broad philanthropy. 

SON OF A PROMINENT RUBBER MANUFACTURER. 

H. Norman Grieb, son of William G. Grieb, president of 
the Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., New York City, died in Paris, 
France, August 26, of pneumonia, following injuries received 


while flying. He went abroad in May, with the Yale medical 


unit, but on his arrival in France joined the French aviation 
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service. He had received his pilot’s license and had been 
detailed to active duty at the front at the time of the accident. 
He was 22 years old. A brother, Harold, 20 years old, is 


also in France. 





BRITAIN PERMITS IMPORTS OF RUBBEK GOODS 

Since May 10, 1917, the importation of rubber manufactures 
into the United Kingdom has been prohibited. According to a 
recent cable from London it is understood that Great Britain 
is now prepared to license rubber imports to the extent of 15 
per cent of the amounts imported in 1916. Application should 
be made to the Department of Import Restrictions, London. 

United Kingdom imports for the calendar year 1916 were as 
follows: Waterproofed apparel, £9,518; boots and shoes, 250,746 
dozen pairs, £438,196; insulated wire, £133,728; submarine cables, 
£7; automobile tires and tubes, £2,207,210; motorcycle tires and 
tubes, £93,173; cycle tires and tubes, £113,442; tires not specified, 
£10,040. 





TENNIS SHOE PRICES. 

The tennis shoe season ends early in September, and it has 
been the custom of the manufacturers of these goods to an- 
nounce prices for the next season on September 1. This year, 
however, the United States Rubber Co. sent out new price- 
lists on August 1, and the other manufacturers were but a few 
days behind with their announcements. 

With the enormous advance in costs of materials and labor, 
it was natural to expect a heavy advance over previous prices, 
and under the circumstances it was somewhat of a surprise that 
the advance was so moderate. In some of the finer lines, those 
wholesaling between $1 and $2.50 a pair, 10 to 25 cents was 
added, but on those selling at less than $1 last September, 10 
to 15 cents was the maximum advance. 

It may be remembered that last year another list was sent 
out late in October which showed material advances over Sep- 
tember, 1916, prices. The present price-list in some cases shows 
no advance over the October one, while in few cases are the 
prices more than 15 cents higher, and most of these cases are 
in lines which were not advanced in the October list. 

Whether these August, 1917, prices, which are “subject to 
change without notice” will be supplanted by later announce- 
ments this fall, is impossible to foretell. Costs of materials are 
constantly increasing. Taxes are heavier. There are possibili- 
ties of further labor demands. If the manufacturers readjust 
prices later, as they did last October, there is no doubt that 
many, or all lines of tennis shoes will be marked up from 
August 1 prices. 





ASBESTOS MINE DISCOVERED. 

An asbestos mine has been discovered at Horsehide Springs, 
Rattlesnake Mountain, Wyoming, which promises commercial 
value, even though the mineral will have to be conveyed 150 
miles, probably by motor trucks, to the nearest railroad. The 
find is reported by C. B. Stewart, secretary of the Utah Wool 
Growers’ Association, whose automobile broke down at the lo- 
cation, thus leading to the discovery. 





NEW LINE TO CALLAO. 


W. R. Grace & Co., New York City, will establish a line of 
fast steamers between that city and Callao, Peru, by means of 
the Panama Canal, making the trip in 11 days. At present the 
best service between New York and Callao requires about 20 
days, making allowance for a delay of from 4 to 6 days on the 
Canal Zone. The firm has a well organized branch in every 
port along the Pacific coast of South America, and will be able 
to supervise closely the work of discharging its own vessels. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade. 
McGRAW ANNUAL SALES CONFERENCE, Oregon street. New machinery is being added to that purchased 


from the Oldtown company and operation at the Milwaukee plant 


HE McGraw Tire & Rubber Co. held its annual sales confer- , ly in S : 
: ° ae will commence early in September. 
ence on August 2 and 3, all branch*’and district managers ' eee te, pee : 
L. M. Bickett, former superintendent of the Oldtown. Rubber 


Co., together with D. A. Bickett; of the same company, have 


gathering at the home office, East Palestine, Ohio. Sales 
policies were carefully discussed and it was decided to continue : ; Mil 
. . 1: ' ' ined t Petley forces at Milwaukee. 
the successful method of selling exclusively through jobbing chan- © Scuty Merete pune 
nels. Increased warehouse facilities are being arranged for at 
‘ . : : , THE MASON TIRE & RUBBER APPOINTMENTS. 
important distributing centers to care for the growing demand 


for McGraw, Pullman, Imperial and Congress tires and tubes. John H. Diehl has been appointed general sales manager of 
[he executive changes in the company’s personnel are as fol The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio. Starting with The 
ws R. E. Hayslett, formerly connected with the Timken B. F. Goodrich Co. in 1894, he later 





| 
l 
Roller Bearing Co., has been made assistant to John Morgan, served successively as manager of the 


Philadelphia and the Buffalo branches 


vice-president and treasurer. R. G. Nelson, formerly assistant 
of that company. He joined the Port- 


sales manager, is appointed director of sales, assuming direct 
age Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, at the 


control over all general office and branch sales. F. C. Strayer 


has become Atlanta district manager. time of its organization in 1912, as 


salesmanager, and has been with that 
organization in the position of manager 
RUBBER COMPANY DIVIDENDS. of sales for the last five years. 

George C. VanVeen has been ap- 





The Hood Rubber Co. paid a quarterly dividend of 134 per . a may ti 
\ khold 1 Tuly 2 pointed manager of the new direct fac- 

cent on August 1 to stockholders of record July 26; also < er : we “gr 

pale be" a a oe tail tory branch of the Mason Tire & Rub- 





cent dividend on August 15. 


os ; , : ber Co., which has recently been opened 
The Amazon Rubber Co. has declared a dividend of 3% per : 





: : ‘ at 2120 Michigan boulevard, Chicago, 
cent on preferred stock, payable September 1 to stockholders of Re 7 ‘ : P ‘ 
. : Joun H. Drent Illinois. He will also have charge of 

recor sust 20 d : eager: 
care Angee sales of Mason tires for the entire cen- 


+ 


The Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., has declared a regular quarterly ea tii oe a ‘ ; 
, : ; Stages? ‘ ; : tral district of the United States. He has been manager of the 


dividend of $1.50 per share, payable September 15 to stockholders : rage ; pe 
; Kansas City branch since it was opened and his work there was 


The B. I ‘oodricl lecl vidend of 13 so successful that he has been given t 
re B . Goodrich Co. has declared a dividend ot 134 per s . 
; Mr. VanVeen 


of record August 31. , 


he promotion to Chicag 


started his business 





cent on preferred stock, payable October 1 to stockholders of , : a 
¢ career in the automobile industry in 


: ; 
record September 21; also 1 per cent on common stock, payable : ’ a 
- i? he ae ‘ : pay New York City, but soon entered the 
November 15 to stockholders of record November 5 : “os gf - 8 Dats 
; Mg: ; tee: tire field with the Ajax-Grieb Rubber 
The board of directors of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co. has 


Co., New York City, being located in 
the Middle West. He left this concern 
to enter the retail tire business in De- 


to stockholders of record September 15 =e : 
pepatneas 5 — : troit, Michigan, later selling out to be- 


declared a regular quarterly dividend of 154 per cent on pre 


ferred and 1 per cent on common stock, payable September 
» I 





come associated with the Mason com- 
pany, whose business has shown splen- 
RUBBER COMPANY SHARE QUOTATIONS. j the territory of whieh 


The following market quotations of shares of rubber manu- has had charge, and the 

















facturing companies on August 25 are furnished by John Burn- asing business is largely 
ham & Co., 115 Broadway, New York City, and 41 South La Aue his energy and knowledge of the 
Salle street, Chicago, Illinois 
As H. C. Smith has recently been appointed manager of the 
Ajax Ru “ , . Saw) or ss00s<as00xs 65 3 Kansas City branch of the Mason Tire & Rubber Co., succeeding 
setae Sine & Babine ¢ preferre Mr. VanVeen. Mr. Smith has been a 
The RB | G ( ane . 48 4 1 } 4 I : an i 
The B. F.G , Pfs : salesman with the Nansas City Dranch 
G ‘ lire & Ri ( n BP) since it was established, and his 
Kellys - ern Go ' advancement to the position of branch 
— .~ _— i . . 87 manager is due to his very suc- 
Mille R 1 ( cessful record He has had many years 
3 cee R Tire & R 7 of successful experience in the rubber 
; ed States . a business. For five years he was with 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ol 
and knows the trade in the West and 
PETLEY RUBBER COMPANY ABOUT TO OPERATE. Southwest thoroughly, particularly in 
The Petley Rubber Manufacturing Co., notice of whose in- the states of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 





. . wt. ot ) 10ma. Texas lew »xIC “ole de 
corporation appears elsewhere in this issue, has purchased put- Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado 





right the entire machinery and equipment, together with all and Wyoming, and this acquaintance, to- 
material, dies, molds, etc., of the Oldtown Rubber Co., of Xenia, H. C. Smita. gether with his experience in the Kansas 
Ohio, and these are being moved to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, , City branch, makes the appointment 
where the Petley company will occupy the premises at 241-247 specially appropriate. 
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MAJOR OSTERRIETH AND HIS CANINE PAL. 





HEREVER the Belgian Commission has been entertained 
with acclaim in America, the commanding figure of 
Major Leon Osterrieth, former rubber merchant of Antwerp, 
has arrested the attention of every onlooker. Of towering 
stature, huge physique, distinguished bearing, and in facial char- 
acteristics somewhat resembling the late King Edward VII of 
England, he 
stood head 
and __ shoul- 
ders above 
all the other 
members of 
the Commis- 
sion and was 
the first to be 
seen in a 
crowd. Few 
except those 
near him, 
however, no- 





ticed the wire- 
haired fox 
terrier that 





his side, yet 
Ma r Oster- 
ieth declined 
I lg i ent 
4 > 4 cS - t 
( le al i 
\ 1 | lis othcer 

re i | | 5 lal as kill 

t i @ the Belg a 
Englis Dis ter time officers and soldiers sought to 
| N is what dog fanciers call 
" " by the major’s tent one day 
’ hear 1 kindly i t to share 
his meal. For the first time since the death of her old master 
‘Nellie” display« friendliness and accepted the bone he offered 

her The sne 

During the German attack that night the major forgot “Nel- 
lie.” Not until the rly hours of the morning was the attack 
repulsed. 17 as the major was settling down to sleep in his 


make-shift cot he heard a piteous whine outside the tent. He 
: 


ROt up anda idooKn 
There was “Nellie.” A German bullet had almost torn her 
right shoulder off The big scar can be seen there today. Ten- 


derly did the major take the dog in. He bound up the wound 


and gave “Nellie” a place in his quarters. Since then the dog 

has never left him, and his affection for his canine pal in some 

of the bitterest battles in the war can only be measured by his 

willingness to sacrifice a great honor to prevent their separation. 
DOMINION RUBBER SYSTEM PROMOTIONS. 

H. R. Willans, druggists’ sundries department, Montreal branch, 
has been transferred to the Ottawa branch as salesman for drug- 
gists’ sundries and waterproof clothing. 

Alfred E. Cox succeeds Mr. Willans at Montreal. 

L. A. Blanchard has joined the staff of the Montreal branch 
and will develop trade for Rinex soles and heels among shoe 
manufacturers. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


Among the names on the Birthday Honors List of the King 
of England was that of Sir Frederick Smith, Bart., J. P., who 
has been created a Baron of the United Kingdom. Sir Frederick 
is chairman of Chas. Macintosh & Co., Limited, which firm he 
joined about 25 years ago. He is also chairman of the New 
Liverpool Rubber Co., Limited, the North Borneo Rubber Co., 
Limited, and is on the boards of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank and of the Garswood Hall Colliery Co. In the year 1912 
he was created a baronet. 


Thomas A. Aspell, who has been manager of the truck tire 
department at the New York City branch of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio, has been placed in charge of the specification 
work this company is doing for the United States Government. 
While this duty will require his frequent presence in Washing- 
ton, D. C., he proposes to make his headquarters in Akron. 

J. E. Powers, who for the last eight years has been in charge 
of the truck tire department of the Buffalo (New York) branch 
of the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has been appointed to 
a similar position at the New York City branch of the same 
company. 

Victor Van Der Linde, recently returned from a tour through 
Norway, Sweden, Finland and Russia doing special technical 
work for The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has great con- 

lence that the Russian democracy will do its full share in the 


struggle against German autocracy. Mr. Van Der Linde was in 


Petrograd when the revolution took place, and had an excep- 

il portunity to observe its immediate causes and effects 

The American commission, headed by Elihu Root, he says, 

confide into the Russian peopk The army is now 

igerly resuming the offensive and if an adequate supply of 

nitions, food and clothing be maintained by the workingmen, 

ght as never before. Europe generally, he says, is much 

ressed by the entry of the United States into the war, yet 

t is his personal opinion that the war cannot end under two 
ears tin 


Albert F. Hill has severed his connections with the Rubber & 
Guayule Agency, Inc., and on and after October 1 will be con- 
nected with the firm of Wallace L. Gough & Co.. 15 William 
treet, New York City 

Fred Haupt, formerly vice-president of the Ten Broeck Tyre 
| 


Co., Louisville, Kentucky, has succeeded to the presidency, fill- 


ing the vacancy created by the death of H. L. Lewman. 

\rthur H. Clark, formerly of the Lycoming Rubber Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania, has been made assistant superintendent 

f the St. Louis, Missouri, plant of the Goodyear’s Metallic 
Rubber Shoe Co. 

C. W. Hardin has been appointed manager of mechanical sales 

f the Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

R. L. Devoe, for several years branch manager at Chicago, 
Illinois, of the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., and more re- 
cently assistant sales manager at the home plant at Dayton, Ohio, 
has been made sales manager. It is claimed that the 1918 ex- 
pansion plans will place this company among the more prominent 
rubber manufacturing plants of the country. 

A. Boyd Cornell, secretary of the Empire Rubber & Tire 
Co., Trenton, New Jersey, has tendered his resignation. He 
started in the rubber business immediately after graduating 
from Princeton in 1901, and worked in every department, 
thereby gaining practical knowledge of the business. Several 
propositions are being considered, but his future plans are 
not yet decided upon. 

Harry R. Nason has been chosen secretary of the Empire 
Rubber & Tire Co., Trenton, New Jersey, succeeding A. Boyd 
Cornell, resigned. 

John F. Bresnahan has been appointed general sales and 
advertising manager of the American Chicle Co., New York 
City. 











So 
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NEW OFFICERS FOR WESTINGHOUSE. 

The board of directors of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, recently elected 
officers for the ensuing year as follows: 

Guy E. Tripp, chairman of board; E. M. Herr, president; L. 
A. Osborne, Charles A. Terry, H. P. Davis, H. D. Shute, H. T. 
Herr, Walter Cary, vice-presidents; T. P. Gaylord, acting vice- 
president; James C. Bennett, comptroller and secretary; Warren 
H. Jones, assistant secretary; H. F. Baetz, treasurer and assistant 
secretary; S. H. Anderson, assistant treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary; L. W. Lyons, assistant treasurer; F. E. Craig, auditor; 
W. B. Covil, Jr., and Wm. J. Patterson, assistant auditors. 

In addition to its regular dividends, on July 31 the Westing- 
house company paid a special Red Cross dividend of 25 cents per 
share on all capital stock outstanding, both preferred and common. 


STUNGO-RADIUM RUBBER CO. WILL OPERATE SOON. 

As a result of action taken by a dissatisfied stockholder the 
affairs of the Stungo-Radium Rubber Co., Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, were placed in the hands of a temporary receiver on 
July 20. After a four days’ hearing, beginning July 24, before 
Judge Irwin, of Washington County, however, the receivership 
was dismissed, it having been shown that the affairs of the com- 
pany are in excellent condition, but that the inability of one 
stockholder absolutely to dominate the policy of the company had 
been the cause of some internal dissension which had been nearly 
eliminated. 

The company has available assets in plant, cash and accounts 
receivable exceeding $500,000, and liabilities of less than $75,000, 
of which $50,000 is a mortgage on which no payments are re- 
quired until 1920. A large portion of the machinery is already 
in the plant, the first unit of which will be in operation about 
November 1, with a capacity of 500 tires daily. Equipment for a 
second unit of the same size is already being manufactured, as 
the company now has sufficient orders for operation at full ca- 
pacity for more than a year. 

The officers of the company are: Floyd Rose, president; R. 
P. McDonald, secretary and treasurer; Floyd Rose, Bert S. 
Shafer, John W. Rinehart, R. P. McDonald and Joseph Stungo, 
directors. The first three directors named comprise the execu- 
tive committee now in control of the company’s effairs. 


MADERO SUED FOR PATENT INFRINGEMENT. 


A suit has been filed in the Federal Court, San Antonio, 


Texas, against Salvador Madero and others, by Ferdinand 


Ephraim, of San Francisco, California, for damages due because 
of infringement of Mexican Patent No. 4,079, granted Ephraim 
October 29, 1904, for a process of extracting gum or rubber from 
any rubber-bearing plant or shrub. This suit was filed in Texas 
because the courts of Mexico are closed, and Madero is a resi- 
dent of San Antonio. The plaintiff claims that for a number of 
years past Compania Explotadora Coahuilenese, Compania de 
Hule Australia and Compania de Las Delicias have been and 
now are corporations foreign to the United States of America, 
namely, corporations organized and existing under and by virtue 
of the laws of Mexico; that Salvador Madero, Francisco Del 
Hoyo and Antonio Villalbo, Sr., are associated as copartners 
under the name of Salvador Madero & Co., and that Salvador 
Madero is the general manager or agent of these corporations. 
The claim is made that these firms have, without consent of the 
patentee, used this patent in the production of upwards of 
30,000,000 pounds of rubber from the guayule shrub, and have 
received from the sales of this rubber, principally in the United 
States, a sum exceeding $8,000,000. Plaintiff asks judgment for 
that amount, besides costs of suit, counsel fees, etc. 

The result of this suit will be awaited with interest by the 
rubber trade of this country and Europe. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. INSURES EMPLOYES. 

The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, has 
arranged for the life insurance of its men and women employes, 
on a graduated scale, depending on the length of employment. 
The payments of the premiums are made by the company. Those 
who have been employed one full year or less, are insured for 
$300; two full years or over, $500; and for each full year over 
two, an increase of $100 annually until the maximum of $1,000 
is reached, these sums payable to the beneficiaries, at the death of 
the employes thus insured. 


NEW TIRE VALVE PATENT. 


On May 15, 1917, patent No. 1,226,608, for Tire Valve, was 
issued to the Scoville Manufacturing Co., assignor of John 
Lines, of Waterbury, Connecticut. The application for this 
patent was filed in the Patent Office on October 18, 1897, 
but through an unusual situation in the Patent Office was 
not issued until May 15 of the present year. The owners of 
the patent, the Scoville Manufacturing Co., and A. Schrader’s 
Son, Inc., who are licensees under the patent, were apparently 
under the belief that the patent had been actually issued, 
until upon investigation it was found that the issue had not 
taken place. This unusual situation apparently occurred 
through no fault of the Scoville company or its licensee, and 
upon the facts being presented to the Patent Office the patent 
was duly and legally issued. 


THE EAGLE RUBBER CO, EXPANDS. 


The new factory building of the Eagle Rubber Co., Ashland, 
Ohio, shown herewith in a bird’s-eye view, is constructed mainly 
of brick and steel, with a floor space of approximately 25,000 
square feet and track frontage of 146 feet. It will be ready for 
occupancy October 1. Toy balloons are the principal product 














of the Eagle company and this addition to its plant will allow 
for an output of 200,000 of these balloons per day, permitting 
as well the manufacture of various other items contemplated for 
the near future. 


STANDARD MALKONITE. 

Standard Malkonite is a new product that is recommended by 
the Standard Malkonite Co., Arrott Building, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, for a variety of purposes. It may be used in the manu- 
facture of puncture-proof tires for automobiles, motor-cycles 
and bicycles. It is said to be adaptable as an insulator for elec- 
tric wires, conduit tubing, switch-boards, signal insulations, and 
battery jars. Also it is claimed to be an available material for 
typewriter platens, ten pin balls, acid proof jars, soles and heels. 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS 

Avalon Rubber Ma ing Co., The, July 13 (Ohio), $50,- 
000. J Hower resid 1 general manager); L. B. Tur- 
ner (secretary W. W. Spears (treasurer). Principal office is 
in Akron, and the factory will be located at Barberton—both in 
Ohio. To manufacture Ided rubber goods, including the more 
popular articles in the d mechanical line 

Bay State Insulated Wire and Cable Co., The, July 21 (Bos- 
ton), $300,000. J. H. H. McNamee, M. M. L. McNamee—both 
of 600 Blue Hill avenue; H. E. McNamee, 1509 Blue Hill avenue, 
M. J. Cashman, 1 Arborway Court—all in Boston, Massachu- 
setts; J. S. Cashman, 643 Canal street, Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. To manufacture and deal in wire and cable products, and 
articles made in whole or in part of rubber, leather, etc.; also 
to manufacture and deal in machinery or electrical or hardware 
supplies 

Century-Plainfield Tire Co., August 17 (New Jersey), $100,- 
000. C. P. L. Huston, J. D. Grant and W. F. Hart—all of 902 
North avenue, Plait eld, New Jersey, which is the address of 
the principal office t mpany. To manufacture, buy, sell, 
repair, convert, alter, let or hire and deal in tires and inner tubes 
for tires of every class and description, for use on motor vehicles 
and other vehicles of every kind, mechanical rubber goods, rub 
ber packings, rubber appliances, and any and all articles of every 
name, nature and description wherein or in connection with 
which rubber or rubber compounds or any by-products of rubber 
are or may be us et 

Community R ( July 26 (Indiana), $3,150. H. A 
Geller (secretar 167 S$ Broad street; E, I Royall (director 
22 Brynmawr avert J. Stokes, 833 W. State street—all in 
Trenton, New Jer 

Consumers Tire & 7 Co., The, August 3 (Wisconsin), 
$10,000. W.S. Ma G. L. Blum and G. F. Blum. Principal 
fice located at | Claire, Wisconsin. To buy and sell auto- 
mobile tires at 4 ries 

Continental Tire & Rubber Co., The, August 20 (Delaware 
$300,000. C. L. Rimlinger, F. A. Armstrong oth of Wilming- 


within the State of | 


ton, 
omee 
a, § u 


Co. of Ameri 


To manufacture 


Legeim 
Mahon, C. B. | 


street, Jersey ity, .Vew 


Bergen avenue, ]|« 
chase al | sell rubber ¢ 


1 


automobile tires, tube 


is a component 
od Com] 


44 El 


Lockw 


\. Millen 


square, | 





Pont Building 


Egner, Elkton, Maryland. Principal 


lelaware is with the Corporation Trust 


Wilmington, Delaware 


import 


and generally deal in 


he, July 31 (Massachusetts), $10,000 
H. A. Daggett (treasurer)—both of 
ton, Massachusetts, and W. A. Thibo- 


usetts. To manufacture and deal in 
ied products 
\ugust 4 (New Jersey), $50,000 
treet, New York City; H. Small, 547 
217 W. Kinney street—both in New- 
t address of the principal office 
automobile wheels and tires 
: 2 t 14 yew Jerse Vv), $200,- 
\\ I K eegar LeRoy W Skelton 
make, purchase, and sell rubber 
its and all goods of which rubber 
25 Yew Jersey $25,000. A. Me- 
F. Losche—all of 1 Montgomery 
ers Principal office located at 519 
New Jersey. To manufacture, pur- 
and every kind, including 
shoes, and all goods of which rubber 
August 4 (Massachusetts), $20,000. 
Woll 


laston; R. Litchfield, 12 Worcester 


avenue, Dorchester—all 
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Principal office, Boston, Massachusetts. To 
manufacture and deal in al] products and by-products of rubber 


in Massachusetts 


ind rubber compounds. 


Mogul Tyres, 
$250,000. C. A 


Inc., of New England, August 7 (Delaware), 
Cole, Hackensack, New Jersey; A. R. Oakley, 
Pearl River, and Wm. E. Schiels, Jr., 153 Division avenue, Brook- 
lyn—both in New York. The office of the corporation within 
the State of Delaware is with the Registrar and Transfer Co., 
900 Market street, Wilmington, Delaware. To manufacture and 
deal in automobile tires, goods, wares and merchandise. 
Multi-Life Tube & Rubber Co., Inc., August 13 (New York), 
$90,000. C. W. Blanford, 452 Fifty-sixth street; C. D. Quick, 25 
Clinton street, and I. D. Hamilton, 452 Fifty-sixth street—all of 
Brooklyn, New York. To manufacture rubber tubes and tires. 
Muskogee Tire Repair Co., July 18 (Oklahoma), $1,400. R. Y. 
Edwards, G. F. McIntyre and C. M all of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, where the principal office is located. To buy, sell, 
and deal in all classes of automobile tires and to repair the same. 
Pan-American Rubber Co., The, July 2 (Wisconsin), $200,000. 
Joseph Huebner, Sr., (president and general manager) ; Joseph 
Huebner, Jr., and Louis E. Fichaux—all of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
Principal office, 409-411 Third street, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
To deal in rubber and all goods and products of which 
rubber shall be a component part and to operate processes for 
the manufacture of rubber, etc. 
Petley Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
000. J. R. Petley 





Cagle 


sin 


sin 


July 20 (Wisconsin), $100,- 
(president and treasurer); F. J. Edwards 
vice-president); L. S M. Nahin. Princi- 
Milwaukee, To manufacture a complete 
of molded mechanical rubber goods, rubber heels, etc. 

Robertson Rubber Co., Inc., August 13 (New York), $5,000. 
J. A. Lynch, West New Brighton; John Aigeldinger, West New 
York, and John Robertson, Union Hill— both in New Jersey. To 
manufacture rubber goods of all kinds. 

Rotary Tire Service Co., June 24 (Michigan), $15,000. E. W. 
Stuber, 24 Garfield avenue; N. G. Currie, 38 Hanover street; 
H. G. Baker, 119 Willis avenue, West; W. N. Warren, Holm- 
Isle—all in Detroit, Michigan. Principal office, 
avenue, Detroit, Michigan. Buying, selling and re- 
pairing automobiles, acquiring and maintaining a gasoline and 
lubricating oil supply station. 


Shenango Tire 


Pease (secretary) ; L 


pal office, Wisconsin. 


line 


Grosse 


759 Cass 


Inc., August 10 (Delaware), $300,000. 
W. A. McCoy, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; W. I. N. Lofland, 
Charles H. Jones—both of Dover, Delaware. Principal office 
within the State of Delaware is with the Capital Trust Co. of 
Delaware, Dover, Delaware. 

Sterns Tire & Tube Co. July 6 


Schneiderhohn 


Co., 


To make and deal in auto tires. 
(Iowa), $100,000. A. A. 
(president and Simones (vice- 
J. Timmerman (treasurer). Principal office, 
Manufacturing, jobbing and wholesaling auto 


secretary); P. 
president); G 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
tires and vehicles. 

Sternwear Tire Sales Co. of Minnesota, August 6 (Delaware), 
$150,000. G. L. Rimlinger, M. M. Clancy—both of Wilmington, 
Delaware; C. M. Egner, Elkton, Maryland. The office of the 
corporation within the State of Delaware is with the Corpora- 
tion Trust Co. of America, Dupont Building, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. To manufacture and deal in automobile tires, tubes, and 
particularly the “Sternwear Inner Tube.” 

Sternwear Tire and Tube Co. of Oklahoma, July 9 (Okla- 
homa), $60,000. C. F. Andersen, F. H. Grant and W. MacRae— 
all of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Principal office, 602 N. Hud- 
son street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Manufacturing, whole- 
saling and retailing automobile tires and tubes and automobile 
accessories. 

Watkins Tubeless Air Cooled Auto Tire Co., August 13 (Dela- 
ware), $1,000,000. T. C. Watkins, Ingram; W. Burnside, Pitts- 
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both in Pennsylvania; M. Howells, Orrville, Ohio. The 
within the State of Delaware is with 
To manu- 


burgh 
office of the corporation 
the Capital Trust Co. of Delaware, Dover, Delaware. 
facture and deal in automobile tires and tubes, and goods manu- 
factured from rubber. 

Wheeler Rubber Co., 
Wheeler, M. Wheeler, R. 
Nebraska 


The, July 16 (Nebraska), $25,000. A. E. 
E. McLeester. Principal office, Omaha, 


LEE TIRE COMPANY IN NEW YORK OFFICES. 

The general offices of the Lee Tire & Rubber Co., including 
all branches of the company’s business except the production 
department, are to be moved from present quarters at the Con- 
shohocken, Pennsylvania, factory to New York City. By Octo- 
ber 1 the sales, executive and accounting forces will be installed 
in New York headquarters and the opening in New York of a 
station for the convenience of dealers in 
England is also contemplated. These im- 
the greatly increased output of Lee 


large branch service 
the vicinity and New 
portant changes will aid in 
tires promised for next season. 

LAUNCHING OF LONG-WEAR TIRES AND TUBES. 

The new factory of The Long-Wear Rubber Co., Elyria, 
Ohio, is now completed and most of the machinery installed, 
the total cost being $100,000. Within another month the com- 
pany’s product—automobile tires and tubes—will be on the mar- 
ket. At the last meeting of the board of directors, officers were 
elected as follows: William Seher, Lorain, Ohio, president; J. 
E. Murbach, Elyria, vice-president; I. N. Barber, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, secretary; W. E. Brooks, Elyria, treasurer; Charles J. 
Hodges, Elyria, general manager. Other directors are Henry 
B. Kishman, Vermilion, Ohio; J. J. Dauch, Sandusky, Ohio; C. 
H. Whitney, Oberlin, Ohio. B. W. Rote, Akron, Ohio, is factory 
manager. 





CONVEYOR BELTING STRONGER THAN STEEL CABLE. 
About the middle of June there were stored at the docks at 
St. John, New Brunswick, thousands of cases of shells waiting 
to be shipped for use abroad in the present war. So great was 
this weight that the wharf collapsed, not toppling over but simply 





Rupser Conveyor Bett Hotpinc IMMENSE WEIGHT. 


dropping straight down under the load. Over this warehouse 
was a grain conveyor having a rubber conveyor belt. When the 
warehouse collapsed this grain conveyor remained suspended in 
the air by the strength of the belt, which carried the weight of 
the conveyor, and when the second tide caused a further crash 
this tower slid along the belt until it reached Shed No. 5, as 
shown in the photograph. The authorities did not consider the 
belt sufficient to hold this great weight, and provided heavy steel 
cables to prevent further collapse. After these cables were placed 
the belting was cut, but when the next tide came in the cables 


broke and the conveyor came down with a crash. Rarely, if ever, 
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has there been a more severe test for a belt of this kind, or, in 
fact, almost any kind of a belt, and that it stood the test speaks 
volumes for the quality and workmanship of the manufacturer, 
the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, of Montreal, 
Canada. 

TRADE NOTES. 

Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
made the gift of a fellowship of $400 for research work in 
physics to the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

The Canton Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, has surrendered its 
certificate of authority to do business in the State of New York 
as a corporation, and the products of the company will in future 
be handled in that section exclusively by Lloyd P. Jones, 240 
Broadway, New York City. 

The United States Rubber Co. has bought 40,000 shares of its 
own stock and turned them over to employes on a profit-sharing 
plan. 

The Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin, held its annual 
picnic on August 18 at Waukesha Beach. There was an at- 
tractive program of athletic events and a flag-raising ceremony. 

The Rubber Regenerating Co., Mishawaka, Indiana, has em- 
ployed a number of women to take the places of men expected 
to be called under the draft law. 
the women, who are doing regular routine work, are proving 
highly satisfactory. 

To the McCoy-Nolan Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
department 
also the 


It is said that the services of 


been awarded the contract to supply the local fire 
with 5,000 feet of 2%-inch double-jacketed fire hose; 
contract for 1,000 feet of 34-inch fire hose. 

The semi-annual style conference of the clothing department of 
the United States Rubber Co. was held at Grand Pacific Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, the first part of August, when a wonderfully 
attractive line of clothing, was shown for the 
the buyers of the branch stores. 

The United States Rubber Co 
attractive display of druggists’ sundries at the recent 
of the California Pharmaceutical Association in San Francisco, 
this being the only exhibit of druggists’ rubber goods. Mr. Van 
Inwagen, manager of that department, reports that the druggists 


examination of 


of California arranged a 
convention 


very 


evinced much interest in the display 

While the word “Substitute” has a definite and well-under 
stood meaning in industry, the 
term is undoubtedly suggestive of The Stam- 
ford Rubber Supply Co., Stamford, Connecticut, has therefore 


the rubber manufacturing 


adulteration. 


adopted for its vulcanized vegetable oil products the term 
“Rubber Factice.” 
The Traun Rubber Co. has recently removed its offices to 239- 


243 Fourth avenue, New York City 

The Rubber Regenerating C Naugatuck, 
erecting a new three-story brick warehouse, 320 by 66 feet, which 
will be used for manufacturing as 
The company is also building a 200- by 62-foot warehouse at its 
factory at Mishawaka, Indiana. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, scrap rubber dealers, Chicago, Illinois, 
fifty to sixty thousand square feet 


Connecticut, is 


well as warehouse purposes 
1 


have recently purchased from 
on North avenue and Hawthorne street. No defin 
building on this property formulated. 

The Keystone Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., New York City, is 
now operating 32 stores and at its annual meeting on August 1 
until 


elections 


ite plans for 


lave yet been 


the board of directors resolved to continue opening stores 


a maximum of 100 is reached. There were no new 


threshold of 
Commerce 


St. Louis, Missouri, appears to be on the very 


industrial opportunity. The “St. Louis Chamber of 
Bulletin” of late has an unusually optimistic 
an inspiration to new manufacturing business seeking a promis- 


tone and may prove 


ing site. 





™ 
w 


HENRY N. MABERY. 


i" NRY NELSON MABERY, treasurer of The Savage Tire 
Corp. of San Di California, was born in Winchendon, 
Murdock Schools in that 


town, which is noted 
for the extent of its 
rking in- 


his 


WwW a Ww 
dustries In 


youth he acquired a 


practical knowledge 
of every branch of 
the wood working 


machinery business, 
first with Baxter D 
Whitney & Sons 
Co., of Winchendon, 
the 
Ma- 


> 
»0S- 


Massachusetts, 


later with 
W oods 


Lo., of 


and 

Ss A 
chine 
ton, 

and he had already 
assumed a _ promi- 
nent position in this 
the 
wife's 


industry when 
State of 


health prompted his 


his 


moving to a less 





rigorous climate 


H. N. Mapery 


Twelve years ago 


Angeles, California, where for 


business, and the beauti- 


he took up his residence at Los 


ten years he engaged in the real estate 


ful sub-division between Los Angeles and Hollywood, named 
Mabery Heights, is a permanent testimonial to his development 
work 
In August, 1915, the Savage Tire Co., of San Diego, Cali 
fornia, secured the services of Mr. Mabery for some special 
organization work, the promptness and thoroughness with 
l } 


rformed led eventually to his being aj 


pointed to a prominent position in the Savage organization, and 
he is w genera ndent of the Savage Tire Co., and 
secretary and treas The Savage Tire Corp. During the 
per f Mr. } ; ervision the business of the com 
pany has grown so as to require very material enlargement, th« 
addition of many modern machines and the installation of the 
latest manufacturing met s, and much of this is due to his 

eines siol sernetes 

GOODYEAR PROMOTIONS 

| G l XY \k ha is i t 
follow Q inges ts anagers 

B. S. Wate " anch manager at Boston, Massa 
C s, ha nare solicitation I man 
fact : § tments r New England dis 
trict 

W. A. Hazlett, formerly manager of the Detroit, Michigan, 
branch, has been appointed manager of the Detroit district. 

P. E. Ammon, who has been special dealers’ representative 
of the Detroit district, becomes assistant to Mr. Hazlett 

H. G. Norris, formerly manager at Toledo, Ohio, has been 


promoted to the management of the Detroit branch. 

G. H. Hilbish has assumed charge of the Toledo branch, and 
is succeeded at Michigan, by W. D. McFarland, for- 
merly a salesman in that territory 

F. W. Telford, who has been manager at Des Moines, lowa, 
has been assigned to the manufacturers’ division at Detroit. 

R. E 
nesota, 


Saginaw, 


Greene, former assistant manager at Minneapolis, Min- 
Mr. Telford at Des Moines 


succeeds 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. APPOINTMENTS. 
Recent appointments of the United States Rubber Co., New 
York City, include the following in the branch store department: 
Arthur W. Lawrence is made assistant to manager. 
George E. Goodwin is promoted to supervisor of clothing 
and druggists’ sundries. 
Charles A. Blake becomes supervisor of footwear. He will 
continue to act in an advisory capacity on salesmen’s operations. 


T. B. Goodloe is now supervisor of tires. 
W. C. Peterson, supervisor automobile accessories; and 
E. P. Cole, supervisor of mechanical goods 


PREFERRED STOCK FOR FEDERAL RUBBER EMPLOYES. 
\s the result of requests from many of the employes of 
the Federal Rubber Co., of Cudahy, Wisconsin, for the priv- 
ilege of purchasing an interest in the company, action recently 
was taken by the board of directors whereby a certain amount 
of second preferred stock of the company might be acquired. 
This stock, which is dividend-bearing, will, by reason of the 
limited number of shares available, be offered primarily to 
those employes holding positions of responsibility and whose 
terms of service with the Federal company cover a consider- 


able period of time 


A BICYCLE TIRE WINDOW DISPLAY. 

The United States Rubber Co. has in its building, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City, some of the best show windows in the 
city, both in the arrangement of the windows and the location 
the class of goods it carries. Last month all 
windows were fitted with various kinds and 
grades made by the company, and the arrangement of the win- 
dows certainly proved that whoever had this in charge was a 


for exhibiting 


tires of 


of its 





=a 
a 


* 


»~ 








artist. Reproduced here is the display in one of the win- 
dows, which reminds one of the song, “The Old Oaken Bucket,” 


There was an in- 


real 


it being intended to advertise bicycle tires. 
genious blending of painted background with real flowers and 
shrubbery. Two bicycles were shown, together with tires hav- 
ing a variety of treads made by this company. Two children 
were represented as resting from their pedaling and quenching 
their thirst at the old well, and no doubt thousands stopped to 
study this and incidentally realized that the company manufac- 
tures quite a variety of bicycle tires. 





The strength of France, commercially and financially, is 
briefly outlined in a booklet, “France and America, Their Mutual 
Interests and Obligations,’ published by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., of New York City, and which will be read with interest 
by exporters. 
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PEARCE ARROW TIRE COMPANY CHANGES ITS NAME. 
At a meeting held on August 20 the stockholders of the 
Pearce Arrow Tire & Rubber Manufacturing Co. voted to change 
the name to Pearce Rubber Corporation and to increase the capi- 
tal stock to $1,000,000. The company now has ample working 
capital, in addition to paying for new machinery and equipment 
for its new factory, which will have a capacity of 1,000 tires per 


day. 


TRADE NOTES. 

The frequently recurring rumor, with ever-varying details, 
that the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Michigan, is to manufacture 
without foundation in fact. The 
extensive building operations the River 
Rouge district led to the belief that a separate tire making 
company was to be organized to conduct this enterprise on a 
separate basis, but Tue INnp1A Rupper Wor tp is advised that 
the Ford company does not contemplate increasing the size of 
Serious considera- 


tires for Ford cars remains 


now in progress in 


its rubber department at the present time. 
tion has not been given to this matter, due to the enormous 
expansion of other departments with which the company is 


more familiar. However, experiments with tires and molded 


goods still continue and a limited quantity is turned out daily. 


The Aero Cushion Tire Co., San Jose, California, has come 
under new management and is turning ovt tires to the full ca- 
pacity of the plant. The new officers and directors are as fol- 
lows: B. A. Herrington, president; A. P. Marston, vice-presi- 
dent; E. L. Sherbondy, superintendent; W. P. Wholheter, secre- 
tary; J. J. O’Shannessy, general sales agent. 

Mention has previously been made in THe INpIA RusBer WoripD 
of the complaints of several rubber companies against unfair 
railroad freight classification. The hearing in three of these 
cases assigned for September 22 at Akron, Ohio, has been post- 
poned by the Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, 
D. C., to a date to be hereafter fixed. The companies concerned 
are as follows: The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. v. The Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Railway Co. et al; Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co. v. The Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Co. et 
al, and The Batavia Rubber Co. v. Erie Railroad Co. e¢ al. 

The Consumers Service Tire & Equipment Co., Fulton, Illinois, 
incorporated under the laws of South Dakota, November 21, 1916, 
with a capital stock of $5,000,000, has changed its name to Lin- 
coln Highway Tire Co. 

The Fisk Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, 
nounces the opening of a new branch and service station at 212- 
14 S. Pinckney street, Madison, Wisconsin, on or about Sep- 
tember 1. 

The Osborne Engineering Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, has planned 
a factory for The Ideal Tire & Rubber Co., to be located at 
Warren Road, Cleveland, on a 75-acre tract. The plant will 
have three stories and basement and it is reported will cost 
$150,000. 

It is estimated now that the Mid-Continent Tire Manufactur- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, will commence operation on September 
10. Three Akron, Ohio, rubber men—W. E. Greer, R. E. Riley 
and B. L. Pontius—are to have charge, respectively, of the fac- 
tory management, mill room and tube department. 

The Johnstone Tire Co., of La Porte, Indiana, will manufac- 
ture a semi-solid tire adapted for delivery wagons. The tire, 
which is the invention of Samuel Johnstone, for whom the com- 
pany has been named, carries a 10,000-mile guarantee. 

The Sterling Tire Corp., Rutherford, New Jersey, which suc- 
ceeded the Rutherford Rubber Co. last March, held its semi- 
annual convention of managers and salesmen on July 27 and 28, 
a feature of the occasion being the presentation of medals and 
prizes to menbers of the force for their accomplishments dur- 
ing the first six months of the year. 


Rubber an- 


THE NEW FACTORY OF TUCKER MILLIS, INC, 

Such rapid progress has been made by Tucker Mills, Inc., 
3altimore, Maryland, that the company has moved into new 
The accompanying illustration shows the 
first plant, now outgrown. This business was started with six 
looms in April, 1916, as the Monumental Manufacturing Co., and! 
was incorporated under the laws of Maryland in April, 1917, 
as Tucker Mills, Carded peeler fabric for cord tiré ¢on- 
struction has been the exclusive product, and so great has been 
the demand that, with the new facilities and machinery to be in 
operation in October, the output will be increased to 15,000 


and larger quarters. 


Inc. 


pounds weekly. 

The officers of the company are: FE, D. Hewins, president, 
Boston, Massachusetts; J. E. Tucker, vice-president and general 
manager, Baltimore, Maryland; Albert A. Blakeney, treasurer, 

















All are men of long experience in the cot- 
The product of the mill is sold 
3oston, Massachusetts 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
ton duck and tire fabric trade. 


through E. D. Hewins, 72 Lincoln street, 


OHIO RUBBER SHIPPERS ORGANIZE. 

The Northwestern Ohio Rubber Shippers’ Association has 
been formed to enable those firms engaged in shipping crude 
rubber and rubber products in the Akron territory to act jointly 
in handling the traffic problems that are continually arising and 
in which all have a common interest. It is also hoped that this 
association will furnish a convenient medium of cooperating 
with the railroads in effecting changes and improvements in 
traffic conditions. 

The present Akron members include The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., The Miller Rubber Co., and General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Other members are the Portage Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio; 
McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio; Marathon 
Tire Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; The Republic Rubber Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

The officers are as follows: F. C. Van Cleef, president; E. C. 
Knox, vice-president; E. L. Tragesser, treasurer; executive com- 
mittee, R. G. Kreitler, chairman, E. L. Morgan, H. S. Bryant, 
FE. C. Knox, E. L. Tragesser, A. C. Redman, L. H. Ley, W. D. 
Morris. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN AKRON. 


ry ni 
PP | PS the | t most reliable statistics regarding 
! t f ! €1 in article t 
es,” by Vincent S 
- t r of mmerce This 
l t t il growth of this 
lustry and extent 
t 1s pointed out 
gi s factories, Akron 
ited States very 
blishing houses, ex 
ultural implement in- 
factories in the 


ing tackle 


af ‘ 
‘iT “Stevens 


writes 


\kron was established in 1869, in 
‘ ‘ » . } >< o » = 
eet in size, with 25 employes. Akron at 


000 inhabitants with a somewhat 





te " sing towt cheap canal trans 
j ut neer mpany has grown to be the largest 
rubt I world ] ving at the present time 19,000 
persons and covering a floor space of 90 acres. It is said that 
th mpany makes no less than 8,000 different and distinct arti- 
cle Other rubber companies have multiplied until there are 
now 24 active companies in Akron, with a combined output of 


000 tires and an equal number of tubes per day, besides im- 
mense quantities of rubber clothing, boots and shoes, hose, belt- 
ng, surgical and druggists’ goods, and an almost innumerable 
variety of other hard and soft rubber articles. These companies 
I an aggregate capitalization of $171,000,000, and employ a 
total of 55,000 persons. Of the total of 120,000 tons of crude 
rubber imported into the United States in 1916, 60,000 tons were 
consumed by the Akron factories. Of the estimated demand 
20,000,000 tires needed this year for the 4,000,000 automobiles 


of 
in use in this country, 15,000,000, or 75 per cent, will be made 
in Akron 

* * * 

Labor Day for Goodrichites will be a dizzy round of pleasure, 
according to the plans for the second annual field day of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. The varied activities will appeal to all tastes, 
and there will also be novel features, such as a “secret” hand- 
shake who will pass $10 to the fiftieth person shaking hands 
with him during the day. The program of events includes the 
‘oll wing 

Folk Dances—Russiat Macedonian, Croatian, Lithuanian, 
Italian Tarantella; fencing exhibition; tableaux and national 
dances: soccer—Goodrich “Bearcats” vs. Goodrich “Tigers,” 
prize of $27.50 to winning team; numerous track and field events 
for men, and special events for women, with money prizes for 
ea event; horseshoe pitching contest, prize of $10 to the win- 
ner: tennis singles and doubles for both men and women, $5 
prize; cricket—Goodrich “Eagles” vs. Goodrich “Hawks,” prize 
of $27.50 to winning team 

7 * > 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber (| will also hold a big picnic 


field day at Seiberling field on Labor Day, for which many 
events are being planned 
\kron to Boston has 


The Goodyear motor truck service from 
proved a decided success and four large trucks are now used, 
carrvine tires to the East and returning laden with tire fabric 


from the Goodyear Cotton Mills, at Goodyear, Connecticut. 
* * * 


the house-organ of the 


The August issue of “The Firestone,” 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., contains an interesting editorial 
entitled “Open Wide the Windows of Your Mind,” in which 


all-round development and breadth of vision are urged as valuable 
assets for the men who make a business of the manufacture and 


sale of tires 


> + « 
business done by the Miller Rubber Co. 
1917 shows an increase of approxi- 


The total volume of 


ie first 7 months of 
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cent over the corresponding period of last year. 
and August 1 amounted 
»f this year, the total 


mately 85 per 
In 1916 the 


to $3,599,000. In the 


olume between January 1 
orresponding period « 


volume amounts to $6,605,000 


The comparative sales for each month 
1917 
anuary $706,160 
Februa 774,646 
M 856,257 
\r 1,082 RAQ 
Ma 1,055,216 
1,091,162 


1,039,463 


$6,605,776 





» * * 

The Mohawk Rubber | r 
its factory and has installed new 
mills and calendet \ permit has been secured to build a new 


ecently completed an addition to 


equipment, including boilers, 


garage, to cost approximately $30,000, to house the company’s 
nd those of some of the employes who use their 
back and forth to work. This building will also 
include a carpenter shop and some additional storage space, and 
will be constructed of brick, Mohawk 
company is running to full capacity, and by the addition 
of some curing capacity will probably increase its production 
about 20 per cent during the coming year. 
7. . - 


cars and trucks a 
cars in going 
iron and concrete. The 


now 


The Kendall Tire & Rubber Co. has purchased the factory and 
at Massillon, this state. 


* 7 . 


equipment of the Meyer Rubber Co.., 


The O'Neil Tire & Rubber Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $25,000 to $100,000, in order to finance its rapidly growing 
business. Plans have been completed for a new factory building 
which will increase the present space fivefold. The O'Neil com- 
air bags and tire repair 
soles and 


pany manufactures tire accessories, 
equipment, and intends adding the manufacture of 
heels and other rubber specialities to its lines 

« 7 - 


In order to conserve its resources and not draw on capital 
and surplus at the present time, The Swinehart Tire & Rubber 
Co. recently paid its regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent 
on common stock in new preferred stock script instead of cash. 
The company took action early in the Spring to authorize an 
issue of $500,000 preferred stock, anticipating the conditions that 
have since prevailed, but owing to the declaration of war on 
April 12, the issue could not be floated except at a sacrifice, 
which the company did not feel it advisable to consider. 

* * * 


H. Q. Tennant has been given charge of sales in the home office 
of The American Rubber & Tire Co. Mr. Tennant has had con- 
siderable experience with several of the larger rubber factories, 
principally in sales promotion work. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
By Our Regular Correspondent 


HE rubber plants in Rhode Island are running ai capacity, 
following necessary shut-downs for stock taking, overhaul- 

ing and repairs of machinery, etc. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the production from every plant is far in excess of that ever 
before credited to them they are still behind their orders, and 
indications are that the rush will continue for months to come. 

* * > 

The Alice Rubber Shoe Mill, of the Woonsocket Rubber Co., 
at Woonsocket, which employes 1,500 operatives, resumed opera- 
tions on August 17, and the Millville rubber mil! and the felt 
mill of the same company, at Millville, are now in full operation 


after the vacation period. 
* - * 


After a shut-down from August 13 to 20, business at the 
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American Wringer Co., Woonsocket, is driving and great diffi- 
culty is being experienced in producing an output that will main- 
tain anywhere near an equalizing pace with the orders that are 
being received. For the first time in its history the concern has 
help in its factory, 12 entering the finishing 


introduced female 


room during the past month. They are employed in tying the 
guarantee tags and doing light varnish work, and if the experi- 


Manager J. P. Walsh that the 


firm will employ more girls in some of the departments. 


ment proves successful, states 


~ - ~ 
Percy A. Greenwood, assistant foreman in the finishing de- 
partment of the American Wringer Co., concluded his duties on 


August 11, having passed his examinations for the National 


Army. He was presented a sum of money by his fellow fore- 
men and ofhce torce 
+ * * 
\ssistant Superintendent Charles J. Burns, of the Tubular 


Pawtucket, a member of Battery B, Rhode 


(Artillery, and Michael Cresendo, over- 


Woven 
Island Battalion of Light 
seer of the paper room and a member of Battery C, 


Fabric ( 


were called 


into service the past month and are now with their commands 


at the mobilizing camp at Boxford, Massachusetts. Previous to 


their departure they were tendered a farewell reception, and a 
number of articles that will be useful and valuable to them dur- 
ing their service were presented by William Whitaker, a mem- 


ber of the office force 


* « » 
The National India Rubber Co., at Bristol, is repairing and 
improving its property, and is overhauling and installing ma- 


A substantial granolithic sidewalk, more than 800 feet 
in length, has been completed in front of the entire factory. A 
granolithic retaining wall, the length of the mill, has been con- 


chinery. 


structed, which will be surmounted by an ornamental iron rail- 
Piers at each side of the main entrance will hold electric 
[rees are to be planted in the 


ing. 
lights in ornamental brackets. 
spaces near the curbing along the walk to take place of those 
recently removed 

An important improvement is the enlarging of the boiler house, 
which will soon be completed. The upper part of the old boiler 
house is to be extended 10 feet higher, the addition to be of 
brick, with steel trusses and topped by a sheet iron roof. Plans 
have also been completed and bids are being asked for the erec- 
tion of a new brick manufacturing building, three stories high, on 
which work is to be commenced at as early a date as possible. 

* * * 

Following their vacation periods, the daily output of rubber 
footwear from the National India Rubber Co.’s plant at Bristol 
averages 49,000 pairs, and the Narragansett Co., of 
Bristol, 14,000 pairs. 


Rubber 


* * * 

The O’Bannon formerly known as the [nter- 
national Rubber Co., at West Barrington, is adding a number ot 
calenders, and other new machinery is being installed to meet 
the increasing demand 


Corporation, 


x * * 


A fire, early last month, in the chemical room of building 
No. 2 threatened the entire plant of the Revere Rubber Co. It 
probably started from an explosion, which shattered containers 
and liberated a considerable amount of acid. Employes trying 
to hold the flames in check were overcome by the acid fumes, as 
were also, later, several firemen. The promptness of the fire 
department saved the plant from a repetition of the 
and fatal fire at this plant in 1912, but the loss of 
considerable. 

The Revere company is making extensive alterations and addi- 
tions to its three-story factory building on Valley street 

* * * 


disastrous 


stock was 


The first dividend of 10 per cent in the matter of the Cataract 
Rubber Co., of Providence, has been declared by Referee in 
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Bankruptcy N. W. Littlefield and is now being paid to the cred- 


itors of record. 
. * 7 


Pawtucket, which is one of the larg- 
fabrics in the 


Phe Hope Webbing Co., 


est manufacturers of narrow woven and braided 
country, is installing a number of new looms which, it is claimed, 
The con- 


250 


will increase the plant’s production nearly one-third 


cern already operates between 1,000 and 1,100 looms and 
raiders. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN BOSTON. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 

A' a recent meeting of the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
an increase of preferred capital stock of $2,250,000, and an 

increase in common capital stock of $1,000,000 were authorized. 

The preferred stockholders voted unanimously to exchange the 

old preferred stock for new preferred stock, share for share. 

[he directors have voted to issue 12,500 shares of preferred 
stock, and a large amount of this stock has already been sub- 
scribed for. They also voted to issue 5,000 shares additional 
common stock for subscription at par to holders of common stock 
of record at the close of business August 11, with rights to sub- 
scribe for one new share for every five old shares. It has been 
deemed advisable to terminate the voting trust which held a large 
majority of the common shares of the company, and the voting 
trust certificates are being called in for exchange for shares of 
the common stock of the company. 

The Hood Rubber Co. is now 
shoes for the 1918 
styles furnished with the pneumatic rubber heel on which the 
[he Hood company claims to be the 


line of tennis 


a number of 


showing a 


season of which includes 
company own the patent. 
first to manufacture heel tennis shoes and also the first to exploit 
tennis shoes with the high Louis or Cuban heel similar to leather 
shoe styles for women. Another novelty is a line of workmen’s 
and children’s shoes with duck upper and rubber and fiber soles, 
which are expected to have a wide sale because of the high cost 
of leather footwear. This concern is vulcanizing its tennis lines 
under the pressure cure. Orders are already piling up for Jan- 
uary to March delivery, and the tennis department is being run 
to capacity to enable the company to ship at dates indicated 
* = * 

The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. now has, at its factory 
in Cambridgeport, a fully equipped first aid hospital for the 
employes who may be taken ill, or 


immediate treatment of 

















A trained nurse and an assistant are in constant at- 
tendance, and a physician is at the plant every day between 
8.30 and 10 a. m. Safety stations have been established at con- 
venient points in the various buildings of this extensive plant, 


injured. 
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each of whi s equipped with a stretcher, blankets, and 
a first-aid jar with ¢ ete supplies. At the hospital two rooms 
are provided and the equipment consists of an operating table 
of white enameled iron, bed and chairs of the same, an instru- 
ment cabinet of plate glass and white enameled iron frame, a 
medicine cabinet, chest of drawers for bandages and supplies, 
a st zed white enameled sink, hot and cold water and all 
necessary instruments ven such late inventions as the French 
Ambrine treatment, and Dakin’'s new antiseptic are provided. For 
such surgical cases as are beyond the scope of this factory 
hospital, arrangements have been made for immediate ambulance 
service, and provision for treatment at a local hospital, where 


beds have been engag« workers who may be injured in the 


service of the company 


The Ay 
blankets for the United 
about to go t and although the company has a large 
orders for its regular lines, these have been side- 
the army goods in as large quantities 
Apsley, in a recent inter- 


is very busy on manufacturing rubber 
States soldiers who have gone or are 
France, 
amount of 
tracked in order to deliver 
and at as early dates as possible. Mr 
view, said 

My plant is at the disposal of the United States Government 
for the manufacture of articles needed for the Army and I have 
made this offer in a spirit of patriotism. My company does not 
want to reap wartime profits but it wants to be of help in a time 
of the country’s great need 

In the old days men enriched themselves when the nation was 
at war, but I would prefer to abandon this big plant built up 
during thirty-two years of endeavor rather than submit an in- 
ferior article to Uncle Sam for the use of the boys who are fight- 
ing our battles 

Our growth here is something we are proud of and we are 
going to cling to the old traditions 


* * * 
Mention has frequently been made of the athletic activities 
of the employes of The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, this 


the thirty-acre recreation ground, where 
ball and semi-professional, are played every 
Saturday In ball diamonds, three 
tennis courts, and a half-mile running track, a football gridiron 

een laid out basket ball courts have been added, 
and a hand ball court is in process of construction. This enter- 
by the company, is entirely in the hands 
expenses being raised by the dollar 
by the athletic meets, and entertainments at 
The Fisk Red Tops, which is one of 
all teams, will meet several of the Western rubber 
Akron, Cleveland and Detroit during its West- 


state, and of Fisk Park, 
games, amateur 


addition to its two base 


has | 


prise, though fostered 
of the employes, the one 
membership fees, and 
which admission ts ¢ 
the seven basel 
factory teams of 

ern trip this seaso 


* * > 
The Plymouth Rubber Co., Canton, this state, has elected a 
new board of officers as follows: James A. Clifford, president; 


Charles W. M 
These and A. Sy 


shall Cutting are the 


Dermott, vice-president, and J. E. Stone, treasurer. 


Haartz, W. G. Thomas and Mar- 


newly elected directors 


lemar y. ¢ 


Mr. Clifford, the new president of the company, was until re- 
cently superintendent manufacturing and reclaiming for the 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. of Cambridge, at its 


Plymouth plant. Pri is to his nine years’ service with that 
company he was nected with the United States Rubber Re- 
claiming Co. at Naugatuck, Connecticut, and his scientific and 


} 


chemical education and practical experience make him a valuable 


Plymouth Rubber Co 


acquisition for the 


W. E. Kavenagh, the new factory manager of the Plymouth 
company, has been connected with the rubber business ever 
since 1899, and 1900 was employed by The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akr Ohio, as foreman, which position he left to 
take a four years’ course at Harvard University, when he again 
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entered the employ of that company, taking charge of the chem- 
ical laboratory and deresinating plant, afterwards going as super- 
intendent of the Goodyear plant in Canada. Just previous to his 
present connection he was associated with the Swinehart Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 

A general mechanical 


as general superintendent. 
rubber will 
developed in addition to the present product. It is reported 
that the Plymouth Rubber Co. did a gross business of $3,000,000 
last year. 


line of goods now be 





CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

The thirty-ninth Canadian National Exhibition is being held at 
Toronto. Over 1,000,000 visitors are expected. The grounds are 
situated on the shore of Lake Ontario, and extending along the 
water front for upwards of a mile, comprise 264 acres. Some of 
the principal buildings are: 

MANUFACTURERS’ Hari, Industrial arts and crafts, contains 
72,500 square feet of space. A second building has approxi- 
mately the same area, making a total of 145,000 square feet for 
the display of manufactured products. 

Macuinery Haut anv ELecrricat Buritpinc. Heavy machin- 
ery and machinery in operation. It is equipped with ample 
steam power and shafting for the purpose, and has a floor space 
of 35,000 square feet. 

INDUSTRIAL AND Process oF MANUFACTURE BurLpInc. A mod- 
ern brick and steel structure with 76,500 square feet of floor 
space. 





SCRAP RUBBER DEALERS FIGHT NEW YORK JUNK ORDINANCE. 

Scrap rubber is included in the list of waste materials speci- 
fied in the Junk Dealers’ License Ordinance recently passed by 
the Board of Aldermen and approved by the Mayor of New 
York City. Under the provisions of this ordinance “anyone 
dealing in the purchase and sale of * * * rubber * * * in large 
or small quantities, shall be known as a junk dealer and his 
place of business a junk shop.” Junk licenses must be pro- 
cured and all merchandise must be kept in their possession at 
least 48 hours after purchase. 

As it is manifestly unreasonable to classify persons engaged 
in the wholesale rubber business exclusively as junk dealers 
and to compel them to comply with the rigid provisions of the 
ordinance, several of the largest New York dealers in rubber 
scrap have retained Reit & Kaminsky to confer with the Police 
and License Departments regarding the matter. This law firm 
was also retained by the Wholesale Wool Stock Merchants’ 
Protective Association and the Associated Dealers in Paper 
Mills Supplies of New York and succeeded in having the 
ordinance amended to exclude persons engaged exclusively in 
the purchase and sale in large quantities of scrap iron and 
steel, woolen rags and paper stock, and requiring only that 


each person shall annually file with the Commissioner of 
Licenses a statement in writing setting forth the name and 
address of such person and the character of his business. There 


is reason to believe that scrap rubber dealers will be placed 
on a similar basis 


THE LENGTH OF THE WORKING DAY. 

The question of reduction of the hours of labor in manufac- 
turing establishments is a most important one, and one which 
is continually being agitated. The National Conference Board 
is sending out a schedule of inquiries to manufacturers to 
secure such statistical information on this point as may be 
available when demands come for a further shortening of the 
working day. The Rubber Association of America, which is a 
member of the National Conference Board, is advising its mem- 
bers to fill out the blanks furnished them, and mail them to the 


office of the Board, 13 Beacon street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


OW that we are all in the same boat there is no object in 
N harping upon the altered conditions which war has im- 
posed upon our rubber trade, as no doubt they have now 
been reproduced in America. The main feature of the moment 
throughout England is that anybody who has anything to sell 
does so at an enhanced price, in many cases beyond what is 
justifiable. The buyer enters a mild protest, but goes on buy- 
ing, and if he is in business passes on the extra cost to his own 
customers. This might form an appropriate exordium to re- 
marks on the position created by the recent advances in rubber 
goods notified by the India Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
but the subject cannot be ventilated in & few lines, and we are 
exhorted to be careful in the use of paper. 

One of the busiest branches of the trade in non-war goods 
is the cycle tire department, the cycle having come into its own 
again in a marked degree, owing to the embargoes on and ex- 
pense of other forms of locomotion. Moreover, the fine sum- 
mer which has upset the calculations of the mackintosh and oil- 
skin makers has been conducive to pleasure cycling. 

An unusual incident of the hot weather occurred during a 
thunderstorm on July 16, when the rubber works of Broadhurst 
& Co., Limited, Manchester, were struck by lightning and set on 
fire. The outbreak was soon subdued by the fire brigade and 
no interruption to business was experienced, but several work- 
people sustained injuries from broken window glass. 


SURGICAL GOODS. 

Naturally since the war began there has been an increased 
demand for surgical goods of various kinds, including what are 
generally known as druggists’ sundries. In this sort of work, 
especially in certain classes of surgical goods, the French have 
always been the principal producers, and British surgeons have 
been in the habit of insisting upon certain articles being of 
French manufacture. Until quite recently, I believe, the particu- 
lar American made articles which are now being sold in Britain 
were not made in America, and it has been suggested that what 
have been coming to us during the last two years were really 
of German origin. It is also said that a good deal of what was 
sold as of German make in pre-war days was really of French 
origin. The difficulty with the four or five British rubber works 
which specialize in surgical goods is to get them to make 
patented specialties. They say the prospective business is not 
large enough to tempt them to enter into it, and in such cases 
as they have undertaken, the prices charged for the manufacture 
of specialties have often been such as to prevent the patentee 
from doing anything like a large business. At the present time, 
owing to diminution of staffs and congestion of work, it is not 
surprising that delivery is much behind hand on orders that 
have been taken. One consequence of this—and the same thing 
applies to various other patented rubber goods—is that people 
quite outside the rubber trade are seriously considering the feasi- 
bility of going into rubber manufacture to a certain extent on 
their own account. This is a development that, when normal 
conditions return, will probably not commend itself to the large 
rubber works. They may, of course, console themselves with 
the thought that the new comers will lose money and be glad 
to revert to old-time procedure. Though it does not come under 
my paragraph heading, I may say that an important bicycle 
manufacturing firm is considering the manufacture of rubber 
tires. 


THE INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


The outstanding feature of the statement made by J. T. 
Goudie, the chairman, at the annual meeting was the fact that 





the 30 firms which are now members included such large con- 
cerns as Warne, Silvertown, and Scotch firms which had hither- 
to held aloof. The increase in the membership and the con- 
tinually widening scope of its work has rendered the formation 
of various district and sectional committees imperative, and sev- 
eral of these sections, notably those dealing with waterproof 
garments, have been for some time at work. The general com- 
mittee of management, which was elected at the meeting, con- 
tains several interesting names new to the association: Chair- 


man, J. T. Goudie (Leyland & Birmingham Rubber Co., Lim- 
ited); vice-chairman, Hugh C. Coles (Wm. Warne & Co., 
Limited) ; committee, P. A. Birley (Chas. Macintosh & Co.., 


Limited), W. E. Birrell (Clyde Rubber Works, Limited), J. H. 
C. Brooking (St. Helens Cable & Rubber Co., Limited), A. Cairns 
(A. Cairns & Co.), M. Frankenburg (I. Frankenburg Sons, 
Limited), G. C. Mandleberg (J. Mandleberg & Co., Limited), 
P. Maclellan (George Maclellan & Co.), David Moreley (David 
Moreley & Sons, Limited), T. C. Redfern (Redfern’s Rubber 
Works, Limited), Stuart A. Russell (The Silvertown Co.), 
James Tinto (Irwell & Eastern Rubber Co., Limited). In con- 
cluding his address the chairman said that it was very gratify- 
ing for the old committee as it retired to make way for a more 
widely extended representation, to note that all traces of former 
friction had disappeared and that there prevailed among the 
whole of the members an excellent spirit of concord and mutual 
confidence. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF VULCANIZATION. 


This was the title of a paper contributed by Dr. D. F. Twiss, 
chief chemist of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, at the Chemical 
Congress held at Birmingham in July on the occasion of the 
annual meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry. The paper, 
which was a long one, cannot be usefully abstracted in the space 
available and I shall therefore confine myself to noting a few of 
its items. As a prefatory remark I may say that it is a matter 
of some international importance to the trade that the Dunlop 
company, following the lead of the North British Rubber Co., 
Limited, has abandoned the old established procedure of British 
rubber manufacturers and has allowed some of its laboratory 
work to be published and discussed. This is a matter for which 
the trade will join with the writer in his expressed indebted- 
ness to J. V. Worthington, technical superintendent and director 
of the Dunlop company. 

Owing to the difficulties of dealing with a body which is ob- 
tained chemically pure with exceedingly great difficulty, there 
remained yet many points, he said, in connection with the rub- 
ber industry of which the scientific interpretations are contra- 
dictory, vague, or based on quite insufficient evidence. Never- 
theless, more especially during the last ten years, extraordinary 
advances had been made in the chemistry of rubber. 

In the earlier days of the plantation rubber industry consider- 
able stress was laid on the variability in the rate of vulcaniza- 
tion of plantation Para as compared with wild Para rubber. An 
explanation was to be found in the discovery of Eaton and 
Grantham that if the soft slabs of coagulum are allowed to 
“mature” for several days before the retained serum is ex- 
pressed the resulting rubber vulcanizes with unusual rapidity, 
the effect attaining its limit after a period of, roughly, seven 
days before washing and crépeing. The advantage of a uniform 
supply of such rapidly vulcanizing rubber for special purposes 
would readily be recognized, said Dr. Twiss, who added that it 
should be specially marked for sale. In the subsequent discus- 
sion Dr. Stevens, of London, said the labeling of such rubber 
was of great importance, otherwise the complaints as to vari- 
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it being pointed 





manufacturers were 
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a higher stage than would appear at the first casual glance. 

Dr. Stevens said that now was the time for the manufacturers, 
through their association, to make arrangements to start re- 
search. Mr. Sproxton said he thought that the sting of the 
paper had been drawn by the paper which went before, and the 


president of the society, Dr. C. C. Carpenter, agreed with this 


remark, the previous paper having told them that there were, at 
iny rate, some manufacturers who were far seeing and who under- 
stood the value of scientific investigation and, what was more 
important still, allowed the results of these investigations to be 


brought to the notice of the industry generally 


BRITISH WAR ORDERS 

Proofers to the trade are now being kept busy by government 
orders for proofed shoe lining. Great quantities of tan duck 
are also being proofed to tan twill for government purposes such 
as valises, stretchers, bags of all kinds and hold-alls, besides 
cloth for gas-masks. The latter take a very long time in proof- 
ing, as a number of rubber coatings are necessary before the 
required specifications are attained. The government has also 
put out orders for covers for caps, bonnets, breech-loaders and 
Lewis guns. 

Large quantities of rubber thigh boots have been secured by 
the War Office for winter use in the trenches. These were for- 
merly obtained from Canada and the United States, as practi- 
cally only one British firm could produce such boots, but now new 
firms have taken up their manufacture, and it is no longer neces- 
sary to depend on supplies from overseas 


BRITISH REQUISITION OF CARNAUBA WAX. 

The Army Council intends to take possession of all stocks of 
carnauba wax, excepting stocks of less than two tons, that are 
at present or may arrive in the United Kingdom. All holders 
must, therefore, make full returns of their stocks, giving par- 
ticulars of quantities, descriptions and cost prices to the Director 
of Army Contracts 


BRITISH INDIAN AUTOMOBILE CONCESSION WITHDRAWN. 

In connection with the prohibition of the importation into 
3ritish India of motor cars, motorcycles, and parts, it is learned 
that the Indian Government will withdraw the concession under 
which it was decided to admit, under license, cars, motorcycles 
and parts actually paid for before December 23, 1916, except in 
the case of cars shipped before August 1, 1917. 





SUSPENSION OF THE KEW BULLETIN. 

The announcement that this important journal is to be sus- 
pended under pressure of war economy and scarcity of printing 
materials, has roused a storm of protest. This organ not only 
serves to circulate the results of scientific activities at Kew, but 
also places at the disposal of the economic and scientific gardens 
in India and the colonies the latest facts in pure and economic 
botany that may be of importance to them. 


THE EXCESS PROFITS DUTY AND PLANTATION RUBBER. 

From the very outset the Rubber Growers’ Association, Lon- 
don, England, has, under the best advice obtainable, taken vig- 
orous measures to procure some amelioration of the hardship 
and inequalities to which many plantation rubber companies are 
subject under the Excess Profits Duty provisions of the British 
Finance Act of 1915, which imposes a uniform 10 per cent 
standard on the basis of capital. Particular attention has always 
been given to the interests of what have been termed “young 
producer” companies which are so heavily hit by a datum line 
based on the inadequate percentage standard allowed by the 
Board of Referees and figured on profits earned prior ‘to the 
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outbreak of the war. Deputations have been heard by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Commercial Committee of the 
Ymmons, with the result that while the Finance Bill 
yr amend- 
pro- 
1916, the hardship 


House of | 
f 1917 as 


ments 


not contain the general clause 
Rubber 
December 31, 


issued does 


by the Growers’ Association, a 


suggested 


vision is made to lessen after 
arising trom tne 

During the debate in the House of Commons the Chancellor 
could not be 


one particular way, the Treasury 


Vallambrosa judgment. 
of the Excl 
dealt 


would not be opposed to 


requer stated that while one industry 


with in a general tax in 


a rehearing by the Board of Referees, 


and the Rubber Growers’ Association has determined to continue 
the matter along that line Meanwhile, as a result of repre- 
sentation on behalf of the association a new clause has been 


added to the bill by the Treasury sanctioning referring to the 
Board of Referees any application regarding a class of trade or 
business, and permitting closed cases to be reopened and orders 
revised if deemed advisable. 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR IN NEW ZEALAND. 

According to Consul General Alfred A. Winslow, at Auck- 
land, New Zealand, the United States practically controls the 
New Zealand and market in gum boots, but there has been quite 
a falling off in the trade for 1916. The American gum boot is 
considered better than any other, unless it be the Canadian boot. 
The imports of gum boots for three years are here shown. 





1914 1915 1916 
— — ee ee ——, — oe ———~ 
l ¢ 
s Value 1irs pairs Value. 
United Kingc $11,247 100 56 $3,582 
Canada 64 688 09 285 8,730 
Australia 4 743 24 3 200 
United States 27 48.945 1,286 29 38,947 
All other co 19 
Total 1.869 $72,642 1,719 $61,307 1,373 $51,459 


In galoshes and overshoes of rubber, gymnasium shoes, etc., 
Great Britain sent the largest, Canada second, and United States 
the third largest amounts. American manufacturers do not 
seem to be holding their own in these lines, possibly because 
of the preferential import duty which favors the United King- 








dom. The imports are as follows: 
1914 1915 1916. 
e A ne ae 
From Dozen Dozen Jozer 
pairs Value. pairs Value. pairs Value. 
United Kingde 4,167 $86,624 24,729 $86,667 21,492 $88,809 
Canada 3,160 22,746 2,690 17,695 3,069 19,408 
France 216 516 30 - ee as 
Sweden 71 326 283 1,120 113 389 
Japan ‘ 18 29 116 418 736 2,151 
United Sta‘es ‘ 2,850 17,807 2,406 15,014 1,546 9,426 
All other « ntries 100 418 10 39 80 146 
Totals ; 30,582 $128,466 30,264 $121,181 27,036 $120,329 


A 1 per cent war tax is collected on all imports into New 
Zealand. Galoshes and overshoes of rubber, gymnasium shoes, 
etc., pay a duty of 22% per cent from the United Kingdom and 
possessions and 11% per cent additional from all other coun- 
tries, plus the war tax. Gum boots enter free of duty from 
all countries, with the exception of the war tax. 


MOTOR CAR IMPORT LICENSES DISCONTINUED IN FRANCE. 

A Ministerial Notice, published in the French “Journal Of 
ficiel” for July, is to the effect that no further licenses will be 
granted for the importation into France and Algeria of motor 
cars and motor lorries except in cases where it is proved that 
the vehicles were despatched direct to France or Algeria at a 
date prior to the publication of the notice 


RUBBER SPONGE IN TREPANNING 

the skull Dr. C. Scandota, of Naples, 
He reports to “La Riforma Medica” that 
he tried it on a rabbit and a dog, which he killed after nine and 
six months and found that except for slight loose adhesion to 


For closing a hole in 


uses rubber sponge. 
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FRENCH WEST AFRICAN EXPORT DUTY. 
West Africa 
purpose 


French 


The 


from 


valuation of rubber exported from 


O17 


April 1 to October 1, i1/, 
t 500 francs pet 


fixed for the 
100 kilograms [about 
French Guinea, 

Export duty 


has een 


of assessing export duty, a 


$100 per 220 pounds] for exports from Senegal 
the Ivory Coast (including Assini), and Dahomey 
at the rate of 7 cent on the valuation. 


per 


is leviable { 


COMPILATION OF RUBBER GOODS IMPORT STATISTICS IN HOLLAND. 


In view of the possible resumption of the importation of rub- 
ber articles into Holland in f Netherlands 
Trust Co. interested 
written mentioning countries of origin, 


the near future, The 


Oversea has issued a request that those 


should send a statement, 


»f the quantities and weight of rubber articles, excepting tires, 
they 


whether for 


last three years, 
In case of an in- 


which have imported directly during the 


home consumption or reexport. 


crease in the imports, this was to be stated, as well as the rea- 


sons for such increase 
THE NETHERLANDS EXPORT COMPANY 
While war conditions disturb the normal exchange of goods 
between Holland and foreign countries, this company, recently 


formed at The Hague, will endeavor to provide for the exporta- 
tion of Dutch wares, and promote the importation of articles of 
which there is scarcity in Holland. The activities of the com- 
pany are controlled by the Minister of Agriculture, Industries 
and Commerce, who can order its liquidation when he considers 
that its existence is no longer necessary. 


FOREIGN TRADE REPORTS. 

AUSTRALIA. 
CCORDING to the 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, rubber manufac- 
tures to the value of $3,774,120, of which $2,314,935 represented 
importations from the United States. These totals embrace tire 
rubber, rubber-tire fabric, tires, tubes, rubber stoppers or corks, 


latest statistics, Australia imported dur- 


rubber hose, bandages, elastic stockings, hatmakers’ press bags 
India 
rubber, crude or powdered and reclaimed, rubber waste, and 
hard rubber in sheets were imported to the value of $2,430,775, 
principally from Brazil, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, the United 


and rings, gas bags, soles, pads and heels, and crash mats. 


Kingdom, Peru, and Samoa; only $42,380 was imported from 
the United States. Rubber thread, boot and apparel elastic, mas- 
and similar manufactures totaled $186,- 
050. the United States supplying $17,140 worth. In the 10 months 
1916, to April 30, 1917, Australia imported india- 
the value of $4,397,150, but the share of the 


United States is not given in the published returns now at hand. 


ticated rubber, syringes, 


from June 30, 
rubber goods to 

SOUTH AFRICA, 
During the 


South 
1915, 


past five years the imports of rubber goods into 

\frica were: 1912, £42,191; 1913, £35,603; 1914, £34,083; 
£325,338; 1916, £520,145. 

THE AZORES. 

Imports of rubber goods, including tires, and automobiles, for 
1916 show a marked increase over those for the previous year, 
the totals for the first-named articles being $8,660 against $849; 
while the figures for automobiles and their parts were $9,586 in 
1916 and $7,852 in 1915 


The United States spare in this trade was 








1915. 1916. 

Rubber good tires $260 $1,709 
Automobiles and parts 5,838 8,301 
Totals $6,098 $10,010 
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HOLLAND 

The rubber expos from Amsterdam to the United States 
during the past four irs were $382,430 in 1913, $534,805 in 1914, 
$98,960 in 1915, and $164,689 during 1916 Automobile imports 
into Holland from t untry during 1916 are said to have 
bee tl | est ‘ 1 

LONDON 

The exports of ru r from London to the United States dur- 
ing the six months ending June 30, 1917, amounted to $34,611,850. 
For the same per 1916 the value was $24,556,033 

NEW ZEALAND. 

The following t gives the imports of rubber footwear for 
the years 1914, 1915, and 1916 by country of origin, number of 
dozen pairs, and valu 

4 1915 191¢ 
2 7 —— 
p Dozen Dozen 
e. pairs Value. pairs alue 
G st 

e 

I'nit Kine 7 $86,624 4.7 $86,667 21,492 $88,209 

( a 4 2 746 6 ) 695 ‘ 9,408 

France 6 Sl¢ 5 

Sweder 326 R23 113 389 

lapar : 1¢ 418 736 2,151 

United S 17,807 2,406 15,014 1,546 9,426 

\ ‘ ‘ 418 ‘ 39 kU 146 

Tot 82 $128,466 30,264 $ 81 27,036 $120,329 
( I t 

Unit K 3 $11,247 0 $5,27 $3,582 

Car " ¢ 2 O9v R755 285 8.730 

4 tra 4 74 24 1,732 ; 20K 

Ur St 7 48,945 1,286 45,550 1,02 38,947 

All c ? eee 

Totals : $72,642 1,719 $6 7 1,373 $51,459 
SPAIN 

\ great lemand exists in the Barcelona district for rubber 
heels and soles, a t 10 tons having been imported during 1916 
The sizes of such heels whi ire in greatest demand for women’s 
shoes are those of m¢ m dimensions, adapted to the Cuban 
heel. The whole heel for men’s shoes is not generally used, its 
place being taken by the half heel, all sizes of which have an 
excellent sale. Rubber soles are difficult to obtain at present 
but could be spose readily if more widely distributed. 
These articles pay a duty of $0.32 per pound 

THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 
} 1 Special Correspondent 
ier war and the revolution are working changes in the Rus- 
sian peasant’s neeption of comfort and luxury and of 
what degree of each ought to fall to his share, that are as im- 
portant—if less apparent—as his new attitude towards politics. 
He has been ut of his tiny village, brought to large towns, 
made to work in factories, and, in any case, he now receives more 
money than he ever dreamt of possessing. He has learned that 


there are comforts, hygiet nd sanitary, and is no longer satis- 
fied with his villag r town, where there are no tramways, 
lighting-systems ths, et \nd his demand for all these and 
other things going t suse the establishment of numerous 
factories a g of vastly increased foreign orders. 
Russia sees her backw ess and is striving mightily to ad- 
vance Cons is of her need of direction in this great effort, 
she turns t elp with the cry voiced by one of her 
able me 

Teach us the s of sane and wholesome work, make us ef- 





the results of well applied labors, 
that ancient self-verdict of the 
land is vast and fruitful but there is 


ficient in our efforts, show us 
and above all helt us to 
Russians which says Our 
no order in it.’ 


eTas¢ 


America’s growit is well known, and lately 


a circular was addressed to the different government departments 


in Russia to ascertain their attitude concerning the question of 


the investment of foreign capital, and particularly American 
capital, in Russian enterprises. Furthermore, the Russian-Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce is sending Professor B. E. Shatzky 
on a mission to the United States, to open a general information 
bureau for the distribution of data in connection with economic 
conditions in Russia. 

It is interesting to learn that America’s exports to Russia for 
1916 were practically six times as great as in 1914, and nearly 
five times those of 1915. 


Among the exports for 1916 may be noted. 

Rubber belting, hose, etc... eich d weed om $4,845 
Automobile tirern .......ccec sees 7 : seneeee. ee 
Cee GOS: scccnsusecs - : er 28,313 
Miscellaneous rubber manufactures ; awe 20,416 
Insulated wire and cables 13,915 
Fountain pems ......cceee0: 2,058 

BD <ctabsscccwdebanwst tex ; $1,195,280 


ica was $18,749,186. This includes airplanes, commercial and 
passenger automobiles and parts (except tires and engines) and 
motorcycles. The amounts for 1914 and 1915 were $1,058,938 
and $9,456,089, respectively. The business in rubber manufactures 
during the same years was $22,891 and $12,616. 

Russia also buys large quantities of cotton, Upland (including 
and Sea Island. In 1916 the figures for Upland cotton 
and linters were 86,724,722 pounds, valued at $10,125,462, and in 
1915 41,062,654 pounds, valued at $4,218,116. 

THE DEMAND FOR CRUDE RUBBER. 

shortage of rubber is keenly felt in Russia and the de- 
increasing are 
hampered owing not only to shipping difficulties and freights, but 
also to the very great difference in exchange. Russia has always 
been a large consumer of rubber; before 1914 she imported 
9,000 tons of raw rubber and gutta percha, and despite the war 
with its attending obstacles to trade, the imports were not di- 
minished; in fact, they were increased in the case of rubber 
And it is not likely that peace will lessen the 
demand for either the crude or manufactured article. 


linters ) 


The 


mand is continually. Negotiations, however, 


manufactures. 





THE SITUATION IN MALAYA. 
By a Special Correspondent. 





RUBBER PRODUCTION. 
HE total amount of rubber produced in the Malay Peninsula 
in 1916 falls just short of running into six figures, a de- 
velopment amazing in its rapidity, as is well illustrated by the 
following table 


Production Production 

in Malay in Malay 

Year Peninsula. Year Peninsula. 
Tons. Tons. 
1916 99,063 REESE OREN 6,504 
1915 .70,214 1909 3,340 
1914. . -47,006 1908 1,629 
913 .33,641 Serer. eee 885 
1912 . 20,320 Behe cp ceuaceceseveiuses 430 

1911 10,782 


derived from the following parts of the 
Peninsula 


Production. 


1914 1915. 1916. 

Selangor tons 14,015 19,120 26,163 
PE apyineeienwdnkaeeaneuis 11,042 16,663 23,421 
ccc eketbed wand ea teense 5,358 9,167 14,004 
EPS EE OEE 6,766 11,022 12,388 
. Negri Sembilan nieenanae 5,278 8,177 12,179 
Penang and Province Wellesley 2,425 2,643 4,935 
Kedah savewsnns 1,030 1,889 3,314 
SD 6hovvcceccuvesveseceas 307 536 1,010 
DE nicotene enaeenedeede 362 564 1,001 
DEIIOR ov cccccccsncsccessnses 423 433 628 
BOUND ccéccwcccvacdcncvsene Gevesee séaaces 20 
WEED Tacdteewriivdsegaseseus 47,006 70,214 99,063 





The rapid increase of Johore rubber is striking. Another fact 
is that to-day’s production of Singapore island alone exceeds that 
of the total Peninsula eleven years ago, and that Selangor and 
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Negri Sembilan together produce to-day more rubber than the 
whole of South America put together! 

The total exports from Singapore in 1916 were 48,650 tons; in 
1915 the amount was 38,283 tons, of which 12,824 tons went to 
Great Britain, 1,998 tons to European countries, 1,230 tons to 
Japan, and 21,075 tons to the United States. Exports from the 
Federated Malay States now constitute about half the world’s 
output and were 62,763 tons in 1916 as compared with 44,524 
tons in 1915. 

The increase in direct sales to America is best illustrated by 
the following: 

1914. 
Direct shipments ......tons 4,510 
ACREAGE UNDER RUBBER. 

Government figures available refer to estates over 100 acres in 
extent and a grand total at the end of 1915 of 833,069 
acres planted in rubber with a reserve of 917,185 acres. 

Further grants of land have been made during the year, but 
the government of the Federated Malay States has since decided 
to discontinue the issue of land grants of more than 50 acres in 
extent, pending the return of labor, capital and administrative 


1915. 


21,075 


1913. 


2,508 


show 


conditions to normal 
POSSIBLE RESTRICTION OF EXPORTS. 

The prohibition of rubber exports from Ceylon is regarded 
with anxiety here, and it is feared that a similar prohibition will 
be applied to Malaya. There is a rumor that the exports to the 
United Kingdom are to be reduced to 2,000 tons monthly. In 
view of this condition, schemes for limiting the output—alternate 
day tapping or complete abandonment throughout the country 
of Sunday tapping—have been suggested. There are authorities, 
however, who consider that the position would hardly be as 
serious as it sounds if more rubber could be shipped direct to 
the United States via the Pacific Ocean. It is pointed out in this 
connection that America has become the greatest consumer of 
rubber, and that of the large quantities entering the country only 
22 per cent came from Great Britain. An interesting question is 
whether America will have to pay more or less for the rubber. 
To some, the former appears probable, since a demand is here 
concerned that must be satisfied, while others point to the pos- 
sibility of operators in Singapore taking advantage of the situa- 
tion created by the restriction of imports to depress the local 
market, and suggest that the authorities should fix a minimum 
price or take some other means to protect the planter. 

RUBBER SEED OIL EXPERIMENTS. 

Experiments are being made in the Federated Malay States re- 
garding the commercial possibilities of rubber seed oil. The 
establishment of local crushing plants is being considered, the 
oil to be shipped to Great Britain and the cake used as cattle 
food or manure 

One of the chief 
industry is the fact that the crop season for rubber seed lasts 
Tests are therefore being made to dis- 


difficulties in establishing a local crushing 
only about two months 
cover whether rubber seed can be preserved for any length of 
time 


THE F. M. S&S. AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE. 


A‘ the Federated Malay States Agricultural Conference, 
held at Kuala Lumpur late in April, several interesting 
papers on various departments of plantation practice were read 
by T. J. Cumming, E. W. King, W. R. Shelton Agar, R. M. 
Richards, W. N. C. Belgrave, A. P. Vesterdal, F. G. Spring and 
others. Further facts were developed by the discussion in which 
many planters participated. 
RUBBER CULTIVATION AND DISEASES. 

It was stated that before attempting manuring in the case of 

poor areas, working of the soil should be tried, especially with 


plough and harrows. A loose topsoil was of vital importance 
and rubber trees responded very well to proper treatment in re- 
spect to cultivation. Tillage in circular plots around the trees 
was recommended in the case of previously planted areas, the 
best time for this being the wet season, as the abundant mois- 
ture could then be conserved for the dry season. 

Experiments in manuring showed that lines did more harm 
than good. Kainit seemed to have no effect. The best result 
was obtained on blocks receiving bonemeal at the rate of 400 
pounds to the acre; but the effect of the same quantity of super- 
phosphate was not far behind. Satisfactory results were also 
obtained with basic slag. 

In connection with thinning-out, pollarding was not recom- 
mended. Pollards yielded little latex, led to careless tapping 
and prevented adjacent trees from benefiting fully. The most 
satisfactory way was to cut out the tree about two feet below 
ground level, removing as many side roots as possible without 
interfering with adjacent trees. As to the method of thinning- 
out, it was held that with 20 by 20 planting, as a general rule, 
as soon as 90 per cent of the trees were tappable, the rest might 
be dispensed with right away. After that, as soon as the natural 
development of trees showed signs of being checked the num- 
ber per acre should be reduced. 

The usefulness of clean-clearing to prevent the spread of dis- 
eases was also emphasized. The best way of getting rid of tim- 
ber was by “double felling,” that was, to allow clearings to grow 
up again for a year after the first felling and then refell and 
burn off. To prevent the spread of diseases, trenching deep 
enough to sever lateral roots and wide enough to include all 
affected roots, was recommended. The best time for clean clear- 
ing was before planting, but as the expense of this was very 
great, smaller stumps and roots could be taken up, while the 
large stumps could be trenched. 

VARIABILITY OF PLANTATION RUBBER. 

B. J. Eaton read an important paper on “Preparation of 
Plantation Para Rubber With Special Reference to Future Con- 
siderations.” The researches of the F. M. S. Agricultural De- 
partment, he said, showed that variable methods of preparation 
were responsible for variability of the product. According to 
him, the uniformity of fine hard Para was due to the length of 
time taken in preparation, averaging any variations in condi- 
tions. He pointed out that market demands made it impossible 
for estates to produce one uniform type of rubber, so uniformity 
could apply strictly to only one type of rubber. For the present 
at least, three or four grades must be made, including two first 
Pale crépe and No. 1 lower grade crépe—consisting of 
lump, skimmings picked No. 2 
crepe of bar shavings and earth scrap. 

In discussing the better grades, he considered the problem of 
continuing the production of Pale crépe and Smoked sheet, or 
“Slab” Smoked sheet 


His conclusions are given in detail on page 716 of this issue. 





grades 


and scrap—and lower grade 


of substituting the so-called rubber for 





RUBBER IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

Rubber as a crop in India is growing in prominence, especially 
in Burma and Madras. The exports of raw rubber from India 
in the year 1916 were 6,229,242 pounds, valued at £970,916, as 
compared with 4,840,640 pounds, valued at £756,994, in 1915. 
Of the exports in 1916, 3,847,125 pounds, valued at £643,718, were 
shipped to the United Kingdom. 

The total value of rubber exported from Uganda during 1916 
was £5,374 as against £3,159 in 1915. The crop suffers little 
from pests or diseases and promises to become of importance. 
In 1915-16 only 5,538 pounds of wild rubber were exported. 

The export of rubber from Zanzibar is mainly derived from 
Landolphia kirkii, of which a considerable quantity grows wild 
in a forest in Pemba. 2,384 pounds, valued at £213, were ex- 
ported in 1915. The cultivation of Ceara, which was taken up 
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RUBBER TRADE IN COCHIN CHINA 
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BOLIVIAN NOTES. 


B' YLIVIA is one of those countries whose economical situation 
h en seriously was, in fact, 


as be war. It 
able to sup- 


affected by the 


jue only to her great mineral wealth that she was 


port the difficult position at all. However, it would appear from 
trade statistics for the first four months of 1916 that conditions 
vere improving 
\ ] t m ic ti nart § euhher hich ler- 
\ | i item 1s the export of rubber, which under 
vent a marked increase in 1915. The United States is Bolivia’s 
est customer for rubber, having bought no less than 90 per 
t f the whole quantity exported. The distribution of the 


rubber exports in 1914 and 1915 was as follows: 











ton Value 
Ss 4645 sc caves 
( 341 
Frar 68 ee 
Gern 16 
‘ 
aa asanes 
The total rubber exports in metric tons of 2,204.6 pounds, over 
a pe f 10 years show a steady increase in production: 
1906, 1,930; 1907, 1,831; 1908, 1,818; 1909, 3,052; 1910, 3,118; 


1911, 3,646; 1912, 4,080; 1913, 5,143; 1914, 4,485; 1915, 5,081. 
he 1915 imports from the United States may be noted: 


value of 
rubber 


Automobiles, valued at 22,183 bolivianos (the normal 


currency is $0.3893), and 





tures amounting to 4,628 bolivianos. The total amounts 

for these two items were, 26,192 and 24,282 bolivianos respec- 
EXPORT TAXES ON RUBBER. 

In accor e with the law of November 18, 1913, rubber ex- 





ported from Bolivia is subjected to the following export taxes: 








Article 1—When the quotation for rubber is 25 to 36 pence 
the export tax shall 2 per cent ad valorem. This tax shall 
e 4; é id valorem when the quotation rises to 37 to 48 
per nd 6 per cent when the quotation is 49 pence or above. 

Article 2—The samme rate of export taxes shall apply to rub- 
er of interior grades, with an allowance of 30 per cent off the 
ju yn f ne rubber 

rticle 3 ses where the export tax collected in custom- 
houses of foreign countries adjacent is lower than that imposed 

government shall have the right to lower the rate 
he Bolivian tax. (This measure was adopted to prevent 
smu g t yber across the border and the consequent 

; I an revenues 

\ le 4 r the purpos this the value of rubber 
x rom Bolivia shall be 70 per of the London quota- 
tions at the time of the exportation. The London quotations 
shall ertified to the Bolivian Government fortnightly by the 
I stat 1 in London 

I t ( ls Bolivia is subject to the 
i r Y I iblic lands of Bolivia 

; sé ist t the government is much inter- 
ested development and extension of railway lines and has 


railway, thus 


y way of the Amazon River 


ntention to extend the La Paz-Yungas 
securing an outlet to the I 


Atlantic 


e Madeira-Mamore Railway. This is of special impor- 


ubber producers who will then have an 


easy 


connect with the sea coast ports. 


connec- 





the railway s tl 


The President of Bolivia has been authorized to contract a 
ot 


t £ 1,000,000 tor the construction of the Atocha-Tupiza 
line, the last link between La Paz and Buenos Aires, and the 
i l in the United 


vernment is endeavoring to place this loan 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 





THE UNITED STATES. 1,235,861. Rut tire casing. H. N. Wayne, assignor to W. J. Ennis— 


be th of Los Angeles, Calif. 







— oe om - 1,235,876 se connection or fabr ar rubber hoses ( e, 
ISSUED JULY 17, 1917 , ee Eb a ge . ss, wt... 5, 3 ie City 
O. 1,233,401 Hose-coupling. J. H. Reeve, Sherman, —both of N. J. 
N 1,.233,4 Laminated, cohesive, interwound fabri 1,235,877. Tire casing T. P. Chrisomalis, New York City 

tul r and annular form. L. A. S 1,235,878. Hose comprising an outer casing and an inner tube of smaller 

land, Ohio 1 . and to the wall of the casing. W 
1,233,465. Demountable rin \. H. Harris, Barberton, assignor to The ( assignor to Fabric Fire Hose Co., a 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron—both in Ohi c 


syringes comprising a rubber collar for 
xndermic needle head. » JF Gilbert, 


















1,233,478 Tire I. B. Irons, Morgantown, W. Va 1,235,890 Case 
1,233,504. Shoe-heel, J. Pl Douglas, Alaska. a 
1,233,537. Massage device. J. E. Ahlman, Denver, Colo. : een ens H ne — 
1,233,660. Tire-rim tool \. A. Friestedt, assignor to Friestedt Manufa eee ee & 
turing Co.—both of Chicago, III +_238.063. Anchor; fat eae 
1,233,705. Wheel-rim. J. T. Ronald, Seattle, Wash a aa “cord” York Cit 
1,233,811. Menstrual bandage or catamenial sack. P, Roger, Milford, 1.235.965. Vel ‘ fourth to A. C 
Mass. oe Immer, , and one-fourth to W 
1,233,853. Pneumatic tire 1. Drummond, C. Spuhel, and F. Spuhel— Selinger— 
all of Kansas City, Mo. 1,236,036. Teat cut P 
1,234,004. Vehicle-tire. F. Funderburg, Huntington, Ind. 1.23 174. Rubber heel. Mas 
1,234,075. Tire-armor. W. H. Opitz, Bedford, Ind, iored tire structt Cc. W. Stew Ma s g. W. Va 





Arm if ructure. tinsbu 
ISSUED JULY 24, 1917. Non-skid device P. Balko and A. Kocovsky, Milwaukee, Wis. 
T 











1,234,118. Tire armor. M. V. Batcheller, Gowrie, Iowa 5 208,258 x — . “og ng a whistle and a rattle, et C. O. Griffin, 
¢ . . “tg , , . New Bee Unc 
1,234,142. Pneumatic tire F. S. Dickinson, New York City. oe — a ge ' 
" : " a 236,301 Vehicle wheel rim E. N. Hatcher, East Tallassee, Ala 
1,234,143. Pneumatic tire. F. S. Dickinson, New York City '" ‘ 1 
CAF , . > . 1,236,304. Hand 1 rising an inflatable hollow sphere R. L 
1,234,144 Self-healing inner tube N. C. Doss, Rome, Ga. Hov cl r, N. ¥ 
1,234,193. Detachable tread for pneumatic tires. A. G. Mass, assignor of , Automatic life preserver. W. F. Johnson, Riverside, Calif 
one-half to J. W. Stapleton—both of Cincinnati, Ohio. sig “a ; as ; 
2 ' - . 1 Hose clamy H. ¢ Tones, Allentown, N. J 
1,234,289. Cushion wheel. A. Chelew, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Lif Bice HBR I : <a e 
- . ‘ } ife saving belt 3. gers, London, England 
1,234,331. Demountable tread for tires. R. B. Hartman, Milwaukee, Wis oe : ” 
] > , — SSUEI ST 1 1917 
1,234,338. Hose nozzle C. F. Hughes, Portland, Oregon 7 I CED AUGUST 14, 1 
1,234,538. <Antiskidding tire attachment for wheels J. A. Granstrom, aos Tire valve and sigr W. F. Downs, Bay Sh re, ~.-¥ 
Everett, Mass. 1,23 Cus E. F. Dren Clevelamd, Ohi 
1,234,631. Operating tool for split tire rims E. O. Collins, Chillicothe, 1,23 Cust tire Shire odl Pa 
Ohio. " 1,23 Tire shoe or G. S \ s, Boston, Mass 
1,234,682. Vehicle tire. E. W. Mighell, Plano, III. 1,2 Reinf uit for pneuma es ; W. Blodest 
— Chic ll 
ISSI . 1917, : 
; - : 236,619 Stoppe water ags, bottles, i the Cs M T Steele, 
1,234,82 Demountable whee! Summeril, Los Angeles, Calif., Bros oe o 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to Keystone Vehicle Parts 1,236,671. Non-skid device H. Carroll, Boone, Iowa 


Co., Inc., New York ’., a corporation of New York. 
1. Rubber tire. J. A. St. Louis, Mo. 
940. Relief valve for vneumatic tires H. L. Shaffer, Washington, 


1,236,689. Rain coat M. C. Doubles, Richmond, Va 
1,236,821. An improvement in wheel tires. W. T. Carey, Cranston, R. I 
1,236,924. Arch supporter. M. Golden, Boston, Mass 
1 , 





















Towa. Pe 
1,235,013. Rubber heel. M. Costa, East Wallingford, Conn. 237,041. Air valve for pneumatic — tte & m A 
. rp pace ‘ : : ss Hilding, Lidkoping, Sweden. 
1,235,080. Tire tube protector. J. T. Tooloose, Plattin, Mo 1.237.155. Rubber ws OE. Bex a a 
, ° 7 ~ a4 pido. 1 tire I \ saxter, Steud ile, ni 
1,235,093. Wheel tire Tr. E. Auvil, Baltimore, Md . ” ' Patios. —* 
1,235,095. Inflatable surgical packing 4. L. Beck, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
assignor to Elia C. Beck, THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
1,235,142 Syringe S. A. Ichilian, Washington, D. C. ISSUED TUNE 27. 1917 
1,295,156. Armored tire. C. E. Peabody, wah oks, Me 105,894. Rubber-surfaced paving blocks. G. Anderson and Leyland & Br- 
1,235,169. Pacifier. G. V. Tallon, New Haven, Conn mingham Rubber Co., Leyland, near Preston 
35 Tire rim manipulator \. A. Friestedt, assignor to Friestedt 105,940. Gutta percha filled joint-making washers. C. J. Beaver, Range- 
Manufacturing both of Chicago, Ill moor, Crescent Road, Hale, and E. A. Claremont, Broom Cot- 
Tire ris S. P. Michael. Frankfort. Ind tage, High Legh—both in Cheshire 
Removable rim for actor wheels H. C. Waite, Chicago, IIL, 105,955. Reservoir pen. A. Coats, Hayfield, Castlehead, Paisley. 
ssignor to Elgin Tractor Corp., Elgin, Ill., a corporation 105,961. Auxiliary pr hicle springs formed of short lengths simi- 
of New York lar to pne i L. D. Jones, 134 Vine street, Bridgeport, 
1,235,4 5. T. Bottenfield, assignor to The Bottenfield Tire Co.— Connecticut, U. S. A. 
yf Cleveland, O} 105,977 neumati hior F< gate, Devizes, 


ox, R. L. Ryan, and C, M. 





35,528. Automatic self healing inner tube for pneumatic tires. C. L. 

















i Crow, Alexander City, Al 106,068 tat Wee 1,” 
1,235,537 Vehicle wheel rim. R. S. Bryant, assignor to The Standard 7 — 
Welding ¢ bot f Cleveland, Ohi . 
' 106, 12¢ i J. S. Foley 
ISSUED AUGUST 7, 1917. 
1,235,597. Wheel rim and tire construction. H. Raflovich, New York 106,134 f ‘ 1, Knighton, 
City Leicester 
25 4 Vehicle wheel with block rubber and metal tires H. Weiner, 106,157. Anti-rattlers for doors, etc., consisting of studs of resilient ma 
New York City. terial forced through countersunk holes in plates. Daimler Co. 
1.235.669. Obstetrical cushior A. C. Egger Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor ind A. E. Berriman, Daimler Works, Coventry 
t I G year’s India Rubber Glove Manufacturing Co., 106,198. Sx der A. J. Lister, Marlborough House, Clifton Road, 
2 pora 1 of Conn y, kshire 
1,235,670 attachment for rubber tired wheels. W. H. ISSUED JULY 11, 1917 
rt, Conn. 106,278 Inhaling device Dragerwerk, H. & B. Drager, 53 Moislinger 
1,235,727 Tire deflation signal Ww. W ybinson, Portland, Me Allee Lubeck, Germany. 
1,235,753 Typewriter platen. N. H. erson, Middletown, assignor 106,295. Rubber mud-shield for boot heels. A. E. MacDonald, “‘Pegli,” 
of one-half to W. A. Lorenz, Hartford—both of Conn St. John’s Road, Golder’s Green, London. 
1,235,754. Typewriter platen. N. H. Anderson, Middletown,, assignor of 106,321. Rubber-faced motorcycle driving belt. G. 80 Cobham 
one-half to W. A. Lorenz, Hartford—both of Conn. Road, Seven Kings, Essex, and A. P. uch, 106 Cannon 





tre ins 
1,235,755. Noiseless typewriter platen comprising a rubber cylinder on street, London, — —_ aa » 

the outer core. N. H. Anderson, East Hampton, assignor ISSUED JULY 18, 1917 

of one-half to W. A. Lorenz, Hartford—both of Conn. 106,402. Valves C. A. Iorns, 4750 Cook avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, 
1,235,756. Noiseless typewriter platen. N. H. Anderson, East Hampton, U. S. A. 

assignor of one-half to W. A. Lorenz, Hartford—both of 106,476. Method of coupling fabric hose sections. 


s. N. B. Braley, 14 West 
Conn. Granite street, Butte, Montana, U. S. A. 
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; W M ( Liberty street, Manhattan, New 

y | ~ \ 
r g t E. W. Hoggs 3 Bran 
AX BR MM. Ses 
| < nd A. Jj. M. § “Edg 
Ss . 
( Ww. \ Meetere 8 | r Road, | 
M Le ‘ : H. H y 
M ( M in | ngl 
( el engaged by art 
S Ml R ( 1 Tunctior 
I 
SSUEI \ 
( g F serts ‘ back 
f 38 East One H ed and 
i t N y City, l >» & 
6 : ng rubber ring. C. Ammer 
S I ( c ge 
\ ( Be nt Sta R Woott 
Isle f W 
k g é t g A. FI 
W \ . a 2 P 2 f ¢ Doughty 
stree Londot 

7 Bott! t i Warren, Glen R 2 * ber- 
} ‘ ‘ I H. Rogers, Broad San ry 
Chamber We 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
ISS APRIL 30, 1917 
6 Pneumat t W. J. G. Rogers, Montreal, Quebec 

84. Lif nal Life Pr ( assignee of 
0. A. ¥ f Sheridan, W U. S. 2 

Brake WW und Sta ven Fabric Co., 
issignee of a st—bot f : am, Massachusetts, 
U.S. A 

280. Pneumat O. Mussinan, New York, New York, 
U.S. A 

311 Teat cur H. Stewart, Ga Ontari 

23 Tire plie 1 W t, Melita, Manitoba 

35 Reinforced air tube for tires The Western Canadian Enterprises, 
Limited, Var ver ssignee to T. H. B. Gaynor, Middle Park, 

405. Safety purse g an elastic support. F. W. De BI 

I s > A 
2 ee] F. I s Chelsea, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
7 f bag for ers. J. A. Aristide, Vaillancourt, Ottawa, 

604. Reservoir shaving brush. F. W. Zeidler, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
| Ss. A 

THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS ISSUED (With Dates \PPLICATION 

3 Septe er 2 Improvements in the ifacture of hard 

ece : es W. W. Weitling 

¢ September Protective pneumatic tire for carriage 

t I I 

963 (Se I ements in pneumatic tires. J. H 

| 

4 (Ser I e f nflating life-belts Ww. G 
s 

(Septe I ents in wheels and < I 4 
S 2 ad os 1 gas servit 
if s we as for other 
S ( es for the w ed. G. A. Valland 
TRADE-MARKS. 
THE UNITED STATES 
- I nit x A. St x ¢ 
‘ x 
. c s The 
{ 
s x ea with 
4 . ( Bost Ma 
\ " sa S «4 , widtt lrug 
s 5 k ( New Brunswick, N. J] 
4 \ X ¢ € f «¢ a width rubber 
‘ ‘ } « ( N | N. J in 
New ¥ ( 

7 \ wh t " xe bars all f 
hors S¢ € pads t $ 
New | swick, N. J i New Y¥ n y 

7¢ A whit " etwe two blue bars all of equal width 
pillows United States Rubber Co., New Brunswick, 
und New Y k < 

77 A white bar between two blue bars all of equal width—rubber 
pails and hat bags l ted States Rubber ( New Brunswick, 
N. J., and New York Cit 

379 A white bar between two blue bars all of equal width nsulated 
wire r friction tape United States Rubber ( New 
Bru k, N. J., and New York City. 

380. A white bar between two blue bars all of equal width—powdered 
soapstone United States Rubber Co., New Brunswick, N. J., 
and New York City 

381 A white bar between two blue bars all of erual width—furnace 


bulbs, basin plugs, force cups, horn bulbs, plant sprinklers, 
States Rubber Co New Bruns 
City 


nd bath spray United 


wick, N. J., and New York 
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bar between two blue bars all of equal width—gaskets, 
itomobile bumpers, pump valves, spiral pack- 
piston packings, rubber belting, rubber 
fabric, air brake hose, pipe tester rings, 
valve washers, tank balls, rubber elbows, 
ings, tire relines, blow-out patches, inner 
ubes and ties. United States Rubber 
and New York City. 
all width—rubber 
ts, boots having fabric 
overalls, leggings, 
aprons, heels and soles. 
and New 


96,382 


connections, 





packings, 
sd with 













of equal 
and 


coats, 


96,418 


ue bars 
boots, shoes 
s, rubber 
ling vests 


New Brunswick, N. J., 


d hand holding an instrument within a 


tires and tubes. The Miller Rubber Co., 





ne ‘ tire rubber 


letters G. B. Co. on _a black diamond-shaped back- 
yrge Brothers Co., Manitowoc, Wis 


1880 within a wreath and beside it the 
ves made of leather, rubber, canvas or any 
Albert J. Schmidt, Pittsburgh, Penn 


ods Est’s S. S. 
word KomFort 
bination of 


ania, 





the three. 


e rd McEtwatn—boots and shoes with rubber soles or heels. 
W. H. McElwain Co., Boston, Mass. 
! rd Mutvalt hin a white diamond with a black border— 


















, tubes and mechanical rubber goods. The Mutual Motor 
s Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
100,219 ord Mutvat within a diamond-shaped design—rubber cement 
and tire tape. The Mutual Motor Stores Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
102,401. Representation of a shield—clothing including rubber shoes. J. 
3acon & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 
102,897. The word Reputation uggists’ sundries. United Drug Co., 
toston, Mass. 
102,898. The word Firstaip—druggists’ sundries. United Drug Co., Bos- 
ton. Mass. 


Representation of an outdoor scene showing repair being made 
to an auto tire above which is the compound word AvutTo-SEaL 

a bird holding a can of the material—a compound for 

holes or punctures in pneumatic tires. National 

Clinton, Iowa. 

103,713. The word J1irry—cementless patches for mending pneumatic inner 

tubes for tires and like inflated articles. 


and 
closing 
Chemical Co., 





103,720. The word Air-1n—raincoats. Kling Bros. & Co., Chicago, Il. 
104,004. The word Torsan—composition shoes and rubber overshoes. Bat- 
terman Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 
104,543 on of a soldier and the compound word Soldier-Boy 
oval—rubber boots and shoes. The Beacon Falls Rub- 
Co Beat Falls, Conn. 
104,557. The word Ancite—rubber tires, casings, and tubes. The Mara- 


thon Tire & Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
104,558. The word Ancte—rubber and composition soles and heels. 
Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


The 




















4,559. The word RuNNER bber tires, casings, and tubes. The Mara- 
thon Tire & Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
14,561 The word Runner—rubber and composition soles and heels. The 
Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
77,264. ithin a design—condenser rubber leathers, 
nthorp Leather Works, Loco Mill Lane, 
77,327. Representation of a moose’s head above the words THE Mer- 
CHANTS Rupper Co., Ltp.—footwear made of rubber or partly 
of rubber The Merchants Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener, 
Province of Ontario, Canada. 
A representation of Jacques Cartier in an oval around which 
r the 1 f the com footwear made of rubber or 
f rubber The Car bber Co. of Montreal, Ltd., 
f N e Dame stree ind Papineau avenue, Mont 
P ( | 
77,615. The word Navite—electric sulating material or preparations 
I mainly of india rubber Alfred Graham & Co., St. An- 
ew’s Works, Crofton Park, Londor . 2 
7 5 The 1 Goviac—fill nd compositions Ameri- 
( Pr ts ¢ New York, U. S. A. 
7 1. The r wat The Viva Co., 112, 
Moss I M 
77,964. 7 1 Gem above a with the words NortH Britisnx 
Russer Co., Limiten, | gh, encircling a representation of 
a sword and scales- r combs. The North British Rubber 
Co.. I ited, Castle Mills, Fountainbridge, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land 
78,142. Representation of a deer within a circular design above which 
are the words Oxart Brano—packing and hose of all kinds. 
Hamel & Horley. Limited, London House, 35, Crutched Friars, 
London, E 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
22,475. The word Acorn and the representation of an acorn at each end 
»f the word—rubber tires. Acme Tire & Rubber Co., Limited, 
Toronto 
22,476. Representation of an automobile tire with an oak tree in the 
center and the words Rovat Oak Tires—rubber tires, Acme 


Tire & Rubber Co., Limited, Toronto. 
».514. The word Tuermom—brake linings and packing. Thermoid Rub- 
ber Co., Hamilton Township (Trenton), Mercer County, New 
A. 


Jersey, U. 
DESIGN. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Toy balloon. Term 7 years. Patented 
Amherst, Los Angeles, Calif. 


May 15, 1917. J. B. 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


Copyright 1917. 


NEW YORK. 


UGUST is usually a quiet period in the crude rubber 
market and the month just passed has been no ex- 
ception to the general rule. The large buyers have 

shown no interest whatever in the spot market and futures 
being firmly held at a premium above spot prices were there- 
fore not attractive. A year ago in August the market reached 
its lowest level, with First latex spot at 56% cents, and futures 
covering the ensuing year were freely sold at 55 cents and 
even less. The upward swing that commenced in September 
last carried both First latex spot and futures to 84 cents on 
December 7, 1916, when the market declined. The experience 
gained by the sellers of futures at the low values of a year 
ago doubtless explains the negative attitude of the producers 
at the present time. 

Plantations 
have taken advantage 


who 
rub- 


interested smaller manufacturers 
of the comparatively cheap nearby 
ber and bought freely during the month. Inquiries have been 
numerous for all positions up to the end of next year, but 
have ruled 


have 


sellers refused to make concessions and prices 


firm with a tendency to advance. Spot prices are about 1 cent 





to 1% cents lower than a month ago, First latex being quoted 
65% cents and Smoked sheet ribbed 64% cents on August 28, 
ith futures nominally 67 cents for Latex and 65! ents 
Ribs B ili Pa s have been T ( pr all 
nchanged with the eption of Upriver fin vas ced 
» 70% cents during the mont! Stocks of (¢ l 
lentiful and cheay t nd has been small. Afri s 
were practically neglected, with the interest centered on 
1 ake ind Rio Nune all, the latter selling it the 
unusual price f 65 cents Centrals cont e to be scarce a 
nirn prices 
[he bogy of overproduction is dispelled by E. L. Killick, 
1 well-kr n English authority, who sums it up as follows 
\ccording to Rickinson, the world’s production of rubber 
during the past three years was under 
Rest I 
; 12,000 ( 
13,615 58,7 
1916 es 651 36, 12,448 201,598 
“For 1917 the same authority gives the following estimate: 
Plantation. Brazil Rest. Totals 
17 ° tor 192,000 37,000 13,000 242,000 
“It will be seen that plantation rubber increased about 50 
per cent in 1915 and 1916, while the increase in 1917 may be 
only 25 per cent. After this year the rate of increase will 


rapidly decline as the diminishing area of rubber comes into 
bearing and by 1921 the almost negligible. 
In the light of such greatly increased consumption it is sig- 
nificant that the average price of plantation rubber should 
have risen from 2s. 6d. in 1915 to 2s. 10'%4d. in 1916, while for 
the expired portion of the current year the average is over 
is that during two years of 


increase may be 


3s. The lesson of these figures 
enormously increased production there has been correspond- 
ing expansion of the world’s consumption, and it is clear 
that if the demand continues to increase at the same rate 
there is likely to be, a few years hence, not a surplus but an 
actual shortage of rubber.” 

In view of the foregoing, the following official figures of 
United States crude rubber imports are interesting: For the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, the United States imported 
333,373,711 pounds of crude rubber, compared to 267,775,557 
pounds in 1916, and 172,068,428 pounds in 1915. 

LONDON. 

The London market has lacked inspiration from American 

buyers and quiet conditions have prevailed with firm prices 


that show little change during the month. On August 1, 
Standard crépe spot was 29%4d. and Smoked sheet 29d. The 
same grades were quoted 3ld. and 29%4d. on August 28. 
The sentiment is strong against selling futures, spot and 
nearby being the only positions that are really considered 
in this market at the present time. London and Liverpool 
imports for June were 7,390 tons compared with 6,700 tons 
for May. Reexports for June were 4,750 tons, against 6,093 
tons for May. 
SINGAPORE. 

During the first part of August the market developed a 
firm tone, despite the rather dull sentiment that prevailed. 
A tendency to decline was noticed after the second week 
and the market eased off, closing with lower prices. At the 
auctions held July 27, August 3, 11, 18 and 24, the average 
prices realized were: First latex crépe 53.8 cents, compared 
to 56.09 cents last month; Smoked sheet ribbed 53.88 cents, 
compared to 55.14 cents a month ago. The total amount sold 
month. 











was 2,335 tons against 1,628 for last 
NEW YORK SPOT QUOTATIONS 
S 1 g Aug 
PLANTA n I AS 6 7 7 
Fi t-late epe . 
*He' ea first cré f e 
“A No £ K ¢ a 
Ambe N é ? 
\ N é i 
Ar p x 
Br repe, : u 
Brown cre n a 
Browr rey le @ 
Smoke sheet “hE 
i 7 rT 
> H vea 1 d SMmOoK i s 
Smoke eet, plair 
F ¢ 1 64 z 
d quality ? 
ae ‘ ¢ 63 @ 
4 4 48 i 
a4 4¢ z 
Ur 68 @ 
U 1 ¢ 1 62 @ 
Ur ! 48 a 
U 2 . a 
Upriver caucho l . 42%@ 12444 40 @ 
Islands fine ..... 60 61 @ 61 @ 
Islands medium . F otnue 58 i ; 
Islands coarse ae a a 20%@ 
Islands weak a 5  @ 
Cameta : t 324%4@ 1 
Lower ca I ? 39 240 7 @ 
Pepe GR cccosccvecesceees @ 66 @ 65 @ 
Tapajos fine ? 66 @ 66 @ 
Tapajos cauch lee vkvenntean > i 39 i g @ 
AFRICANS 
Accra fl ake 35 @ @ 30 @ 
a rer 35 @ a 30 @ 
Beng extra seconds, 28 8 @ 39 @a@ 39 @ 
Benguela, No. 2, 32'4%........ 35 1 37 7 38 a 
Congo prime, black wpper. a sé‘ 6O«@ 5 @ 
Congo prime, red upper....... a 53 @ 53 @ 
Rio Nunez ball .... bee i 64 @66 65 @ 
Rio Nunez sheets and strin gs... a 64 @66 65 @ 
Conakry niggers ...... seate i a -— « 
Massai sheets and strings....... @ @ 65 @ 
CENTRALS— 
Comtval SefTam .cscccccess ee a 42 @43 41 @ 
Central scrap and strip.........° @ 41 @42 40 @ 
Central wet sheet ............. 2 31 @ 30 @ 
CEN se ttnbeneeeduss00dcenne 39 @ 43 @ 42 @ 
Esmeralda sausage .......-s00+% 39 @ 43 @ 42 @ 
CRD 06.0005 s 0005 c0enncesses 32. @33 36 @ 32 @ 
Manicozas— 
Ceara negro heads............. a 44 @48 48 @ 
COATS SCTAP .nccccccccccccccce @ 27 @28 @ 
ON aaa 424%@ 45 @ 45 @ 
PROUNOGRD GUND occ ccccccscccces @ 42% @ 42 @ 
Manicoba regular ............. @ 374%@ 0 @ 
Mangabeira thin sheet......... 37% @ 39 @ 39 @ 
Mangabeira thick sheet........ @ 35 @3%6 35 @ 


* Rubber Association of America nomenclature. 
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Ba ~ Aug Aug. 28 
17 1917 
] 4 58 264 68 2 
S 292 78 @ 
1 59 r 
58 z 
Pe Ci 44 > 
Pp ) @ 
" a 
( Ss @ 
4 ut 4 « ‘ @ 
COMPARATIVE NEW YORK PRICES FOR AUGUST 
r t : , Albert B. Beers (broker in crude 
N . W if treet N \ y rk auuvises 
igh 
ond 
I 4 + 44 
Is 52 


MARKET CABLE SERVICE FROM SINGAPORE 








g . s Singapore have been 
W 
4 I S Marke 
i ed 
~ T) r neg 
r 4 Of sed weak 
\ 505 Of losed weak. 
MARKET CABLE SERVICE FROM LONDON 
( R Marke 
Unsett 
\ dull 
\ Nor es 
Aug : Irreg 
\ 
WEEKLY RUBBER REPORT 
HRI ® ¢ IM Sir a 1917 
t with r a poor demand, 
| es for the leading 
t . The t price 
nly) and that 
oO sheet, smoked and 
a few ts were 
ry, i prices 
t wa 441 tons, 
; Ss g I t Equivalent 
s I r Pound 
{ ents 
8 m 51.85@54.30 
Ss 3 5 47.60 @ 51.43 
i 44.20@49.73 
S 4 i $ 48.03 @48.88 
S 4 47.60@ 
( 7 2 5$4.40@ 56.10 
49.30@ 53.12 
75 @48.88 
( 68 @ 45.90 
1.88 @42.93 
ss 234.43 
S ‘ 8 @ 38.25 
2 S@is 28 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING JULY, 1917.* 
NEW YORK 
M ( ( Totals 
« tf 779 
{ M é ) 7 
( ( 4 356 
‘ ¢ IO50 
t \ ‘ ‘ 5 
| I 7 
\ , 4) 
S "a1 219 
$34 4.044 15.064 142,801 493,343 
Mana $2, 28¢ 69,385 0,081 1.839 483,591 


364,640 976,934 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF RUBBER AND GUTTA 


From 


Malay Peninsul: 





Totals 
Sumatr 
Djambi 
Del 
Siak 
Ind 
; aw 
T le 
i ais 
Java— 
Batavia 
Sourabaya 
Samarang 
cal 
lotals 


\y i 
To 
Nortm AMER 
United States 
New York 
Akron 
Tota 
Europe 
United Kingd 
England 
Livery 
I lor 
France (Marse 
Total 
Gran I 


Trengganu 


A 


AT SINGAPORE. 


IMPORTS. 
May 25-31, 1917. 


Para Rubber 
Para for Borneo Gutta Gutta 
Rubbe Treatment. Rubber. Percha. Jelutong 











600 
446,265 
4,44 14,800 78,133 
933 533 9,200 8,000 
20,666 19,066 1,333 4,400 
11,466 7,333 soeove jigaaee 
11,20 








2,400 69,333 
¢ 4,933 
5.8 1,332 2,933 25,333 159,866 
rT 
166 33-6 
066 
94,665 3.600 - ‘ “8 * 
0 
4.809 - 
48.53 9.733 66 182.001 
EXPORTS. 
May 25-3 7 
Para Rubber 
Para Trans Borr Gutta G 1 
R t shippe ; ibber Percha. Te tong 


g 7 ”) 
45 37 000 
¢ 6¢ 4,133 22,400 
y é 309,600 2,133 
g 798 410,666 36.266 2? 400 
5 448,566 266 22.400 


I for Borneo Gutta Gutta 
R Treatment. Rubber *ercha. Jelutong 





722,633 4.266 
561,866 133.46 
158,266 1,200 
154,400 : 
47 066 
17,333 22,533 

3 466 

666 








NS 
yt 
— 
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June 1-28, 1917.* PLANTATION RUBBER FROM THE FAR EAST. 
Para Rubber TOTAL EXPORTS FROM MALAYA, 








Pa for Borneo Gutta Gutta . i : age 
Fr Rubbe Treatment. Rubber Percha. Jelutong on anuary 1, 1917, to da named, excluding all forei transhipments 
Reported b tarlow & Co., Singapore.) 
Borne I 
Pontiar 666 62.666 933 t 
Bande 1 5 8 84,933 34,666 
bu 74.8 4 0.273 6.666 
> ae Singapore. Mala 
Ss 47, 1.066€ 15.733 ees + 
Sar k g 216.266 I y Ml 7 
lal 000 5,066 1,733 35,33 ' : tals 
Tesselt 0.°°6 : 1,066 15,733 nited Kirg 8, 9¢ 08 g 5 01 
Sar t 3,840 12,000 533 the ¢ I 7,412 47.067 7 465.58 
Kuda 9,333 12,766 ’ ts ae 
, l 
Passi Q 533 ° 
% : : Ce 4 32.064 14.130 
> 809 5,600 1,866 S. A ( 00 3.264 5 083.077 


tal 459,66 64,632 14,265 163,603 64 














80.048.5 g 72 t 88.666 19 877 8.7 966 
? 46¢ 404 
1 44,933 : 
4. £323 1 0664 104,133 Ss t 487 5 4 87 ‘ 439.7 75,486,832 
P 4,800 S P 15 2 R00. 34 864.357 & 797 4.671, 54 5,566,956 
3 41.600 
g 401 se F ] : 4 PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM JAVA 
"" 421.730 414.933 533 1.466 108,933 Five Months Er 
I i ’ May May 
. 0). < H AN 
ya J 
we - Heve . 2 4 
Tot a 4 [3 = GREA I 4 
I s 8,4 4,572 
Sian Heve ¢ 432,64 2,172,8( 
Pata : Ceara 6,427 707 
Ban - ee : Cas g 2 72 
Bu Fotals ‘ , 2,478, 3¢ 2,203,35 
Mergui Uy ED 5S ES 
Other ¢ 0 5 3 8,1 I 2.087 2.378 
‘ Totals E P 929.230 1 173,2( 757,463 Heve ; ” alata att 4,400,960 
C¢ 4 RS 
EXPORTS. Cas a 4 4 
Tune 1-28 7:* % 
A = Tota ¢ 80 3.536.563 6,640.00 14,4 R66 
Para Rubber 
I I Borr G Gutta » APORE 
I R , ] Rubhe Per Telutong I 4 1,813 0,7 R840 


Pot +52 07 1 21 N66 426 204 3 702.799 t S 440 4.480 164.0 20.16 


— Eo EXPORTS OF CEYLON GROWN RUBBER 
n . : 














Engl 1 
Liver 452,266 _ ; 102.933 9.600 I Tar to T Cor i by the Ceylon Chambs f 
Londo: ee ee ee 203,600 8,666 ; 
France (Marseilles) 22.40 I 7 
Ttal Genoa x 77 4 70.162 
Totals 19 2.741.466 . fj 328,933 38,266 France I 854,320 
Grand Totals ..... 6 4,722,532... 815,733 3,741,065 _ Italy 387 
~s Ri 73 48,874 
* Six n W \ 56 
auneenme Ss \ 7 
Vict 8.35 6,01 
New S Wa 84,829 82,579 
ports T 1 Sent 861.615 84.570 
ore, a ( il N ) 4 240 
from adjacent Pool 131 678 
years 72 
‘0 to to Straits S s 
5 1916 1917 
Januar 4,443 3,562 Japa 40,288 55.189 
Februa 3,359 6,495 
M 4,481 8,299 Totals 7,404,41 24,734,684 
\ 4,219 6, 1 
May 3,274 6.282 Ss é 15 037,627 s; ‘ 1 ) 
Tut 2'226 <> ; 
ine 3,836 8,775 I port figures of rubber, given in the above table for 
Totals 23,612 39,516 the imports reéxported These amount to 1,968,030—1,669,72 
: ' ; : he St s nd 86,686 is from Ind ) To arrive 
The e figures incl f. t } rom various places in the . : ar + ¢ . _ : : 
neighborh | f the Straits Settlem as Borneo, Java, Sumatra ntity of Ceylon rubp expory y that year Cecuce these 





and the Malay States other than Malay States the total exports The figures for 1916 and 1917 are for Ceylon rubber 
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CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 
The following statistics are not complete, due to Government orders prohibiting access to the records. 
[The Figures Indicate Weight in Pounds.] Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Cameta. — Totals. 
PARA Generel Bier Cei.cccce Fee cecccss Sonacse cece: as 35,500 
Pin tan 6 > =a : Meyer & Brown......... 17,000 1,800 5,500 18,200 .......= 42,500 
r Mediur oarse. cho. ¢ re) s ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ . 
3 ES SE SS AE iicnccsc GE Ge GED GUUNE cecaacct 
Jury 15.—By the Tricolor=Para. Aldens’ Successors, Ltd... 2,000 300 700 2.2000. eeseeee 3,000 
General Rubber Co .. 29.100 . 11,200. F == 40,300 Arnold & Zeiss.......... 24,000 2,300 5,300 ..... - $,000= 34,600 
$ 
Jury 21—By the Vindeggen=Manaos. Aucust 8.—by the Colon= asta 
General Rubber Co 116,500 - 2,240 116,500 . =235,240 W. R. Grace & Co...... et , cocee §«6GOER . 1.00 16088 
Meyer & Brown... . 59,600 67,500 6,300 64,400 .. = 197,800 
H. A. Astlett & ¢ 49,840 5,600 64,960 68,320 . = 188,720 Avucust 20.—By the Fenplccmbiinees, 
Jury 26.—By the Gen. H. F. Hodges=Mollendo. W. R. Grace & Co...... . 9,760 640 i er = 45,555 
Mulle Schall : 17,395 35 330 General Rubber Co...... GERD cecncce osceens eecceee sone ke 
Muller, Schall & Co 17,999 «+ FES sees 18, H. A. Astlett & Co........ REE sence 2,240 8,960 ....... 
my 28.—By the Jurgus Para. , 
ore 4 = aC, = - a 9.380 Avucust 23.—By the Wagland—Para. 
; e 2.6 450 . . we , . cL 707 
Henderson & Korn 4,200 5,600 4,500 34.300 W. R. Grace & Co........ 56,797 .....- 8,781 22,482 6,534= 94,594 
Mever & Brown 39.400 2,600 10,700 27.500 80,200 Henderson & Korn ...... 31,200 3,540 9,840 11,200 7,510= 63,290 
General Rubber Co oe 2/240 13.440 General Rubber Co...... .ssseee sesesee eosecee 123,200 .. -=123,200 
H A Astlett & ( 42°560 1.120 8 °960 126,560 179200 4H. A. Astlett & Co...... 146,720 2,240 23,500 124,320 .......=296,780 
: . s “ ~ 7 : Arnold & Zeiss.......... 37,500 2,400 25,000 2,200 3,800= 70,900 
Aucust 6.—By the A. W. Selmer=Para. te ; ; 
Henderson & Korn 8.400 2,950 19,620 43,750 64,200=159,540 Aveust 27.—By the /mperial=Arequipa. 
W. R. G e & ( + 7 18,06. 5,403 1,14 18,15 88,688 Wee ee Gees B COs ccesasc FRED occecce 1,422 23,473 33,960 
PLANTATIONS. PouNnpbs GUAYULE, 
W YORK Aucust 15.—By the Louise Niels Ceylor Pounps. 
= , red Stern & Co.....cccees l Tuty 29.—I he Fl Alba=Galveston 
| 4 4400 a e n 
J. I | ne & ( . Ce , ’ 
} ~ i¢ «x , 
e ; i ( 
S ( O| Fred Stern & Co...cccccccscccccccccess 





: =, ag . “’ CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT 
‘ SEATTLE. 

















PLANTATIONS 
: TO AKRON, OHIO 
s ( 440 , . y 
S | ‘ JUNE I ! Singapore 
| PouNnpbs 
| K ( ] * R ( 45,36 
M S ( \ I 1 «= Yok 
( r Tire& R er ( ¢ 
uA I B. F. ¢ i { ( 580 
: Tire & Rut ( 400,545 
J. T. Johnst & ¢ 415 1.538.190 
; = Meyer & I 7 \ 6 By h sar ‘ ( Singat e 
N 
t I ( r Tire & Rut ( 75 
© M x M kk J wn 
} < ’ mes! ee e & (¢ 6.680 718.470 
( Ni 4 a 
toka=!} - \ 7.—By th ru= Kobe 
He ¢ Meyer & I ( lyear Tire & Rubt 
\ ‘ x = stone & ( 
: & Z uN K P € 
, < | é = \ 20 B e ¢ 
kk | M & I . | The B. F. Good ( 
: . - t I 
H Ae y , See 12.8 4 22.—By the , 
Alder S , y he sdari— Sour ‘ a I. T. Johnstone & (¢ 
\ ST I Meyer x Tr 3,000 | The ¢ Tire & Rubber 
Aldens’ S tae. ‘ 08,900 Ry the lioen ane ae Uisne 
At ¢ By t ry : Y ok t Hacemever Trading ( $6 000 AUGUST —By the Ujina 
Henders & K ( By the nun—I Eas The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
‘ oa ; , Fred Ste i 33,600 
Aldens’ S ss I 4 -. the Maru TO SEATTLE, WASH. 
A t 7 I > agemeve ing (¢ 161 sh 
jeneral Rubber ( By the ( nshire Avcust 6.—By the Burma Maru=Yokohama: 
A st 8 | ( Hagen eyer dins Ce 89601 Mitsui & Co., Limited ; ‘ 42,120 
Arnold & Zeiss OK By the Satkha Maru 7 Henderson & Korn . 56,700 
Avcust 9 By the Kar 1— Batav Hagemeyer Trading C , 38,0801 1. Littlejohn & Co uae 105,030 
W. R. Grace & 98,900 By the Nippon=Far East Robinson & Co 8,370 
General Rubber ‘ 47,900 Fred Stern & ( a 42,560 | The Goodyear Tire é & Rt ibber Co. 32,400 244,620 
1. T. Johnstone & 43,08 ounaani by the Yriguc 
Meyer & Brown £0,000 | we " R. Gr he re J iis . fe a “ 38.110 Avcust 6.—By the Bankoku Maru=Singapore: 
— a ~* .. East — Henderson & Korn......... sees 26,000 } W. R. Grace & Co........++5-- 7,020 
ty owl . -iiepllesdcaas - , Aldens’ Successors, Ltd........ 39,420 
ae . 3 ” *eac 
or aS x iki we yr AFRICANS. Henderson & Korn..........+- 32,535 
. a Qa . . 
Henderson & Kort 653,800 Ivuty 16.—By the New York=England i Asiatic Co.....-.++++-+0s san'see 
Ald Si ss Lt $4,000) Fred Stern & Cx itt af 3,480 ee: 2 er 8,500 
ens’ Successo , 09 66% De , r : . ‘he B. F. Goodrich Co........ 666,765 
1. T. Johnstone & ( 499,665 Ry the Aurania—Liverpoo b M B 3.240 
Meyer & Brown 100,900 | Rubber Trading Co... 11,200 eyer & og “246 
i Trad ( 150.000 The Goodvear Tire & ‘Rubber Co. 6,345 
—s . 1 hy the ens Maru—Far East: BALATA jo gy BE Co & ‘¢ A adatiad, den te teioa on 
ced Sti y . ee 2.240 Aveust 23.—By the Prins der Nederlanden= | Attaur Meyer Oeesvereees fre 
; y- yh By the Baits London dies Paramarilx re Raw Products Co........-+--+- 22,680 " 
Wn hm ay 63,800 ' Maller. Schall & Co.. 98,5981 Rubber Trading Co............ 3.645 979,830 
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PouNpDs 
Ausust 7.—By the Calcutta Maru=Kobe: 
Arthur Meyer & Co........... 1,620 
eehincon _ i) ere > ae 
a en oe Ce. oc ccweeas 15,795 
Miter & Co., Limited.......... 56,835 112,725 


Aucust 6.—By the Bankoku Maru=Singapore: 
L. Littlejohn & Co. (Gutta 


PETER) ccvcccccesccecscscce 21,600 
L. Littlejohn & Co (Gutta 
SMART) cccceciocesovcccess 220,590 242,190 


TO NEW YORK. 
Avcust 6.—By the Azumasan Maru=Kobe: 





Mitsui & Co., Limited..............0.- 65,610 
Aveust 6.—By the Burma Maru= Yokohama: 

Henderson & Korn..... oséese See 

Rubber Trading Co............ 27,540 

William H. Stiles... .ccccccoce 54,810 

5 Littlejohn & Co..... core «See 
Edward Maurer Co............ 90,450 

ee eee 74,655 

Arthur Meyer & Co... eT a 

DE SP GAs oa vc ctstccvccees 94,905 

Robert Badenhop Co........... 131,760 

Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.... 119,610 983,070} 
Avcust 6.—By the Bankoku Maru=—Singapore: 

United States Rubber Co...... 292,950 

PN EF Gi cc ewceesccceses 80,190 

Re Beene DB Cecscccccsecces 71,280 

gies uccessors, Ltd........ 52,785 

J. Johnstone « ‘Co Séaesecewe 52,785 

Tnarieg T. Wilson Co., Inc..... 17,820 

Arthur Meyer & | xpeapaspetegin 22,275 

Rubber Trading Co............ 15,255 

Fred Stern & Co........... -. 18,090 623,430 
Avcust 6.—By the Calcutta Maru=Kobe: 

Aldens’ Successors, Ltd........ 10,800 

Arthur Meyer & Co........... 10,260 

Be, EMO B COs coccccessce 34,155 

ayuaees De Bbc cccccsces sen 8,775 

ie Se Te Gis cn01gc0seees 25,245 

Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc..... 17,550 

Be, Ge, CUIEP. cccccvcccscovccese 56,970 

William H. Stiles.............. 45,360 

Edward Maurer & Co........ 43,335 

Rubber Trading Co............ 18,225 270,675 
Avcust 20.—By the Canada Maru=Yokohama: 

The United States Rubber Co.......... 248,000 
Aveust 22.—By the Tenshyo Maru=Kobe: 

W., BR. Grace & Co. .cccccccccce 20,925 

WOE ov wadetecevceveseccegaue 252,450 273,375 
Avucust 22.—By the Ujina Maru=Kobe: 

W. _R. Grace & Co.........+-- 17,685 

L. Littlejohn & Co............ 8,100 25,785 


TO VANCOUVER. 
Avucust 6.—By the Bankoku Maru=Singapore: 


L. Littlejohn & Co........+--. 11,475 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 53,190 
The Canadian Pacific Ry. Co...1,772,280 
United States Rubber Co....... 299,565 2,136,510 


TO WATERTOWN, MASS. 

Aveust 6.—By the Burma Maru=Yokohama: 
Binet BN Gi. ccc ccdceeccdecdscenea 102,195 
TO SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Avcust 6.—By the Calcutta Maru=Kobe: 
ZL. Edetbatohes & Coe cc ccccccecscccvcsces 6,480 
PONTIANAE. 
TO AKRON, OHIO. 
Avucust 6.—By the Bankoku Maru=Singapore: 





The United Malaysian Rubber Co. (Gutta 
SENT cacccdccocccceccevcte ° 67,500 | 


TO NEW YORK. 
Avcust 6.—By the Bankoku Maru=Singapore. 
The United Malaysian Rubber Co. (Gutta 


GREENER ccvechesveccardcoecquseses 258,525 
Avucust 17.—By the Inaba Maru= Yokohama: 
Aldens’ Successors, Ltd. (Gutta jelutong) 810 


CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


PLANTATIONS. 

TO SAN FRANCISCO, - 

Jury 27.—By the Princess Juliana=Sourabaya: 
H. B. M. Consul Gopeeet penewe 141,345 
Edward Maurer & Co......... 236,115 
Armold & Zeiss... csccccccccces 32,670 
L. Littlejohn & Co......-...+- 34,560 
National City Bank of N. Y.. 59,130 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 397,305 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 436, 





050 
J. T. Johnstone & Co........--- 19,710 1,356,885 








Pounps 

Avucust 3.—By the Glenogle Persia=Singapore: 

Bowers Rubber Works......... 10,260 

Henderson & Korn............ 152,010 

The B, F. Goodrich Co........ 106,245 268,515 
Avcust 5.—By the Wilis=— Batavia: 

Arnold & Feith. oc ccccsesccccce 104,220 

L. Littlegehe .& Coe. .cccccccsse 3,915 

7, PEE aneréessenvevecees 13,770 

Edward Maurer & Co.........- 49,545 

MacDonald Sons ........+..+ . 20,250 

WIND 0 i4.0060,66900606060000% 99,900 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co... 273,240 | 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 215,865 

| > A Johnstone |. See 17,280 | 

The B. F. Goodrich Co......-- 231,795 1,029,780 | 
Avcust 14.—By the Korea Maru=Singapore: 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 39,420 | 

J. T. Johnstone & Co......... 123,390 | 

The B. F. Goodrich Co........ 190,890 

Henderson & Korn.........--- 350,055 

iy ow. H. Stiles & Co........ 18,225 

4 BN cccnssctanscececess 6,885 

Edw. ard Maurer & Co.......-. 4,590 | 

L. Littlejohn & Co.......... : 2.295 

Rubber Trading Co............ 4,590 

Arthur Meyer & Co........+.. 10,125 

Ee GD, 26686069 00660%% 27,810 

United States Rubber Co...... 11,610 789,885 
AveGust 15.—By the Colombia=Colombo: 

S. EL. Jomes & Cos. cccesccecess 10,395 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 10,665 

ee EO Rr 29,970 

J. T. Johnstone & Co.......-.- 12,690 

Rubber Trading Co...........- 9,450 

Edward Maurer & Co........-. 22,680 

William H. Stiles & Co.......- 20,520 116,370 
AvcGust 15.—By the Bintang=Sourabaya: 

Variots ..cccccccccccsecccccecs 409,050 

Edgar & Co.......ee+s 9,045 

L. Littlejohn & Co 87,885 

J. D. Spreckles Co. (Samples). . 135 

Edward Maurer & Co........-- 8,640 


Raw Products Co.....+++..++.. 1,890 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 43,875 560,520 


Avucust 18.—By the Rembrandt=Sourabaya: 








L. Littlejohn & Co.......-...- 223,695 
Edward Maurer & Co. .+» 141,480 
Gaweme Tire GCo.ccsscceccceses 6,480 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 52,110 
The B. F. Goodrich Co........ 160,920 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.... 69,795 
Winters Sons & Co.........-. 27,945 
Manhattan Rubber Co......... 42,525 
T. GelGRWS. ccccccccecccccese 43,200 
Arnold & ZeisS......++0-+0+0+5 86,670 
VOR occas snsecesvsiasocewn 46,035 900,855 
PONTIANAK. 
Aucust 5.—By the Wilis=Batavia: 
L. Littlejohn & Co........00- 27,000 
First National Bank of San 
PORES ccccocteenccesiens 10,800 37,800 
Aveust 15.—By the Colombia=Colombo: 
3usk & Daniels (Gutta percha)......... 4,185 


STATISTICS OF CRUDE AND) 
MANUFACTURED RUBBER AT 
THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 
IMPORTS. 


| 


UNMANUFACTURED—free: 





Pounps VALUE. 
India rubber: 

From— 
Saree Tre 4,836 $1,907 
POGUE svcccocccsececes 401,320 121,344 
BOERS cccccccccccccces 10,719,733 7,733,062 
British Honduras ........ 316 95 
SE GD asectenctoces 24,131 14,312 
GROSS ceccsccccesecs 12,508 3,492 
DEED scconcnsccencese 7,895 5,18 
PONE. ncsccscccecsese 55,035 26,45 
Panama i Tae 26,042 8,638 
PET wccccewncnavesy 4,055 2,197 
Mexico . . 124,561 53,330 
Other British West “Indies. 7,178 5,968 
CHE coccccvescccscecese 3,314 1,67 
DT -ccceesneneucoovece 9,410,413 3,606,244 
CE ccveveesnotecees 87,077 37,325 
DME copedcecsccesecss 27,223 12,622 | 
Dutch Guiana ..........-. 1,375 1,264 
Peru ..... $bsevesoeneseene 47,704 25,723 | 
VERE, coscscescccces 22,100 12,810 | 
British India ..........- 13,320 7,507 | 
Straits Settlements ...... 4,342,407 xt d 
Other British East Indies. 975,400 607, 
Dutch East Indies....... 5.979.721 3,620:336 | 

Totals cccccccccccccces 32,297,664 $18,337,475 | 








June, 1917. 
UN MANUFACTURED—free:  -—-———- =e 
Pounps “VALUE 
Gutta Percha—free: 
Straits Settlements ...... 2,010 $2,880 
Totale cccccccesccccese 2,010 $2,880 
Gutta jelutong—dutiable: 
Dutch East Indes........ 2,491,417 $98,808 
Straits Settlements ...... 1,473,314 72,912 
SOU ehccsenssesvece« 3,964,731 $171,720 
COG ssdaenssesdsaeenee 100,717 $47,578 
(._.. Pree 50 13 
Other British West Indies. 12,981 10,126 
COED wheesteonseewned 70,116 30,098 
See SED. cccccarcese 95,740 70,347 
oo  —Eee rea 81,767 35,633 
WD: bavenasucchitens 361,371 $193,795 
Rubber Scrap—free: 
PEGE vovkssencsssncons 371,501 $21,971 
DT: tyseesaanedeevance 70,400 15,502 
SS eee 1,256,136 96,554 
DL sdéasannesameeas 6,241 351 
0 EE ee 940 75 
Cee cccsccccccccccccces 72,728 5,137 
San Domingo ............ 233 12 
BTA once cccccccccccces 50,706 6,980 
MEE cnvtnes coguaea 9,815 303 
REG be se0cestsenves 64,797 3,018 
WE Nadaacrsscevenss “1, 903,497 $149,903 
Guayule—free: 
WENENED dkabcewsseeees 8,984 $3,985 
BOD ccecaversusseses 8,984 $3,985 


Totals Unmanufactured.38,538,257 $18,859,758 


Rubber substitute—dutiable: 





DED witcderneusedees: wiuwas $4,740 
CED Sctnebeteusetaer dacwece 901 
WD: S440 c4chedeeeen” acceee $5,641 
MANUFACTURED— 
India Rubber—dutiabdle: 
DEE s6eeGeeacanebeaen skesied $25 
PE ries weseudace:  ~ekelee 242 
DD Citgeghnumbhedeon “autaais 32,051 
DE GivveiceusCncwana: aldeade 1,582 
eee eee 4,288 
Straits Settlements ......  ...... 2,555 
DRE Sdbsdtasincteaneves dene 3,208 
WE  Reheakecsnchawee: beads $43,951 


Gutta Percha—dutiable : 


DOME “Stdeteceasenssis “naiuen $1,389 
PU vetuincoetidnides” sunnes 1,123 
Wi atcatiictScnetsn: --hacaks "$2,512 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 


June, 1917. 





MANUFACTURED— ES CR 
; ; Pownps. VALUE. 
Automobile tires: 
DM Spheitabhinnéh a<saetes $74,992 
DT tckiicinurcetiheomee.| jeuena 57,317 
England SeevSGORGHENEOSS Soecus 318,865 
a ee ee ee eee 81,066 
i eee ee el aes 88,994 
Dt! sh6ccektgveteheeed, “ances 95,357 
Dt Jite¢esheeteneeniace dante 39,273 
DPT ¢ctsictmannidee ~seaens 24,661 
SO aaa s00ee8 25,237 
eee GEE cctcccasn§=«cddece 154,040 
ME. ds detucdieswedeun et ~ $959,802 
Be Ae Biiisacccenscvess§ -sosave $124,228 
Dt ccc testngeasane  neskes 280,264 
Rubber boots—pairs ....... 2,418 9,702 
Rubber shoes—pairs ....... 90,478 6,548 
SETA TURBO cocccccccscces 146,007 20,007 
Reclaimed rubber .......... 8,450 1,583 
Other rubber manufactures.. ...... 456,562 
Total manufactured .... ...... $1,858,696 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 
: June, 1917 
UN MANUFACTURED — 
Pounps. VALvuE. 
EE CURROE oc cccccsesises 34 $25 
WED evncedddsncevees 34 $25 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE May, 1917. 

















Mas = whee 
UNITED STATES. . Pounps VALUE 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED | !/ax ; Ps 
“ R B 1g, se and packing $7,861 
RUBBE \ 1obile tires as 79,066 
- Ot tires ee 3,781 
M Or rubber g 33,129 
I VALUE I ~ 7 $123,837 
. I 
a I e Islan 
l $7 $13 Re g . king 
: aaa 8,456 $17 pairs — 
( t ~ ones $2 Ot re tees 
Mex 7 : I $76,110 
I z : T ‘ 
Other S$ \ 5 , t ™ 
| 30.776 Porto Rico 
> pe Belting, ar ing 
{ Aare tires 
T .489 $23,37 Or good 
9 $8 os 
4a ; 137 $67.76 
7K UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER 
‘ STATISTICS. 
7 ur export fg s 1€ 
IMPO! 
Ma J 
P £ 
7 ‘ 48 1 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIK MERCHANDIS! 
999 
tt 449 
U8 
82,874 
EXPORTS 
T 
P £ 
4 € 46.073 
42 
EXPORTS—FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE “ Jur 7 
VV P £ 
. VW he : 
I V E - TKK 
I $28,945 ¢ 60 269 
u * * 27 ™ = 27 
Ir 81 23 
: - 6.618 
$428 8), A tires j 52.978 
ope ees tires and s 4,185 
9 6, %e4 ‘ re and ubes 419 
Ma , * . ; ae 
= 66,924 
LONDON AND LIVERPOOL RUB- 
EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CON BER STATISTICS. 
TIGUOUS TERRITORIES OF THE 1 . 7 euanee 4 sea 1 , 
UNITED STATES t bl 
May, 1917 
M i RE — IMPORTS. 
: " Tune, 1917 
F I NDS VALUE M REI _—— — 
. Po s £ 
g g $2 ¢ 
px 7 . ; 662,60 2,039,755 
. 2,891,100 375,017 
973,50 ‘ a5sn7ee “aa1e7i 





[SepremsBer 1, 1917. 








Tune, 1917 
I MAN A RED - — _ 
Pounds. £ 
Waste and reclaimed rubbe 
— 
LPP. sc dvceaweuekeee 1,029 
Live 1,113 
err 109,700 2,142 
EXPORTS. 
1 reclaimed rubber 
ires of the United 
seeceece 880,600 14,348 
sounint 376,200 11,259 
oe -+ 1,256,800 25,607 
REEXPORTS. 
9,126,400 1,465,209 
1,519,300 202,511 
I 10,645,700 1,667,720 


RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 


rt t tries 


by 


‘ x cour 





( ( 


OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED 
RUBBER 


IMPORTS 


M 





Mats ar 


tH 
Webbing 699 


OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER 
GOODS. 


EXPORTS 


1917. 


Reexports 


May, 





RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY. 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED 
RUBBER. 
Three Months Ending 


arch, 1917 
— = —_~ 
: KED PounpDs Lire. 
Ir dia rubbe gutta percha 
t in laimed: 
From 
G t Britain saebneume 362,780 
Straits Settlements ...... 12,320 
\frican French colony 12,54¢ 
Fe Sa csaceee 119,900 
Braz ‘ 1,294,480 
Other intries 705,100 eee 6 
Tota 2.507.120 9,116,800 
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Three Months Ending | Three Months Ending | Three Months Ending 


























March, 1917. March, 1917. March, 1917. 
—-—- —_~.. - —_ = —_ ——— —— —_... — 
UN MANUFACTURED Pounps. Lire. MANUFACTURED Pounps Lire. MANUFACTURED Pounps Lire. 
Rubl scrap . 187,660 76,770 | Tires and tubes: Ela-tic webbing 
MANUFACTURED From Tr 
; France inpeevesnienen 85,580 | ‘ 
india 1 and gutta percha Great Britain ...... wees 104,500 b Sta ; 
¢ Other countries ..... 12,980 Spais 4.801 
enna — Switzerland 23,760 
Great Britair 6,820 Tot 203,060 1,846,000 Feypt 4,620 
t ed States 7,040 Other rubbe inufactures \rgent 17,600 
Other ntries 880 F Brazil 38,720 
ih -rom | 620 
— 14740  134,000| France ac ptt carnatl 15.180 Cubs one 
P Great Britain . vencews 62,260 fies ‘ 2260 
*bber and gutta percha United States se uacese 19,800 a 
sheets Other countries ......... 440 | 114,180 778.500 
Cut sheet ‘ 22 1,700 Total ~~ 97.686 355.200 i l f 
Hard rubber 4.840 17,600 Jotals .* tees 7,680 4, 392.60 Clot g and _ articles r 
: ; Total imports : nonin 12,042,17/ travel 4,18 43,700 
Se rubber and gutta perc 
a wh , EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED , ie fie 
Fy a ” RUBBER. sie 
Flastic $ 6.60 Three Months Ending ; 
Othe 1.320 March, 19 
Relting R ‘ cease 28,380 . ao ae . Brit 660 
Rubber coated fabrics. . pieces 11,660 UN MANUFACTURED Pounps LiRt i gentir 3,960 
1,760 
a ees India rubber and eutt bY ae . 
; f I raw d reclair 
§ a r I 6.6 60.000 
Great Britain >,060 seen Spair 7 72.600 Fal < 1.020 36.90 
Ort untries 2,420 United States 271.920 i ; 
—Z a eS — = T y ys} 
Totals 7,480 34,000 Totals ; ? 344,521 636.4 . 
Boots and «t pairs MANUFACTURED ; 
ic Trd bber and gutta percha ‘ Brit 
France T ( n 
Great Britain 3,300 4 
TH+ 4,621 ‘ 
; 5.94 Praz 
Elastic Webbing 3°520 oO s é 
> 3,520 
Fr 88 801,580 16,378.01 
France —— seamen 
o t B 21.780 198.000 © ifacture 
Other « I 
Total I é 15.62 
Articles r specified oo-74) 6 200 (or Br 5,620 
I cut sheets 2,86 5.850 ~f 420 
+ Switze 1] 
Fal . 2 260 0.4 t 
, 29 
From— RB 10. 
France Urug 3 
Great Brita 9464 25,8 Other € 7, 
Other itries > 52° 62.3% anita ‘ 
nin 440 1.40 Tr . 06 6 
Total 18,7 72,25 Total ex s 8 6 





UNITED STATES TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICAN STATES. 





Pounds Value 
IMPORTS — — - A —— " 
191¢ 1915 1914 13. 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Crude india rubber 
From— 
DEE escescesece ni 49,282,00 51,473,000 44,686,000 40,452, $2 $17,822,000 $19,867,0 
Colombia ....... ; : 750,000 426,000 382,000 636,000 176,000 435.006 
Ecuador snaeecene 661,000 366,000 215,000 890,000 76,000 568.000 
Panama — : ; 136,002 89,857 ans 
Peru . Memes 3,476,001 3,154,000 1,017,000 352,006 - 427,000 303,006 
Uruguay en 78,743 100,344 oak 66,200 . 
Venezuela ... 640,000 893,000 499,000 $88,000 300,000 128,000 324,000 
... ere , 55,023,745 56,502,201 46,799,000 42,918.00 $27,306, 18¢ $23,374,798 $18,629,000 $21,497 ,00¢ 
Balata 
rom— 
Panama ........ = 701,320 673,933 ' . $268,634 $201,687 “ 
PORE sc cccccccvccécece ne 640,000 893,000 499,000 588,000 235,000 280,000 $212,000 $280.00 
Totals 1,341,320 1,566,933 499,000 588,000 $503,634 $481,687 $212,000 $280,000 
Chicle . 
From— 
VOMOEUEER sccscccves 931,000 952,000 132,000 66,000 $213,000 $229,000 $29,000 $13,000 
Exports. 
Automobiles; number: 
To— 
Argentina ... 4,399 626 94 1,062 $2,065,000 $294,000 $964,000 $1,182,000 
Venezuela ...... ate ac 518 227 126 104 314,000 143,000 102,000 109,000 
WS coccsstes 60s becas 4,917 853 1,066 1,166 $2,379,000 $437,000 $1,066,000 $1,291,000 
Insulated wire and cables: 
_— 
BREE edebeiessdicndcacnscsecds | sbeonee pee amen hanees ‘ $286,000 $143,000 $323,000 


Rubber Belting: 
. _ 
MEY (iedaaMaednneakens aaneen peewee. * = eee alias es : $176,000 $107,000 $71,000 $58,000 
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THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP. 
Copyright IQI7. 
NEW YORE 
expresses the situation that has prevailed 


UIET and dull 
in the rubber scrap market for the month just passed. 


August is usually given to shut-downs for repairs, new in- 
stallations and stock taking 
ing, orders that are keeping 
rubber mills busy at this time. While the 
I large in the 


However, there was quiet trad- 


traceable to some of the 


war 
volume of business 
transacted has not been aggregate, there was 
sufficient interest to support the market, and prices, with few 
With the 
passing of the vacation period and the setting in of cooler 
weather, a more active interest in rubber scrap will doubtless 
be felt, as the mills are looking forward to a large fall busi- 
ness. While the low price of crude rubber may have had a 
quieting effect on the market, the fact that reclaim is a dif- 


ferent material and an important factor in compounding and will 


exceptions, are the same as quoted a month ago. 


create a demand of its own 

Boots AND SnHoes. The material has been 
spotty and confined to carload lots on contract orders. New 
business has been hampered by uncertainty as to values, since 


trading in this 


transactions actually consummated were insufficient to estab- 
lish prices. Boots and shoes were nominally held around 9% 
to 9% cents delivered to the mills, and arctics have shown but 
little improvement since a month ago. Trimmed arctics were 
nominally quoted around 7% cents, and untrimmed at 6% 
cents. The undertone is firm and holders are quietly waiting 
the resumption of fall business, confident in higher prices. 
Tires. The interest in tires has been almost negligible, 
with white G. & G. tires the dullest of all. The difference 
between this grade and mixed auto tires is so small as not to 
warrant the expense of sorting G. & G. tires; in fact, some 
holders have for some time classified both grades as standard 
mixed auto tires. Prices have shown very little change, 
standard white G. & G. tires being quoted at 7% to 7% cents, 
and standard mixed auto tires at 674 to 7 cents. Solid tires 
have been fairly active, the principal interest being shown in 
the clean material. The standard grade was 7% cents, and 
clean truck tires were 77% 
INNER Tupes. There appears to be an unwillingness on the 
part of small dealers to sell No. 1 tubes at present prices, 
with the patches removed in accordance with the new classi- 
fication. The demand has been quiet for all grades of tubes, 
and very little movement has been noticed in this material 
Prices are largely nominal, with No. 1 
No. 2 and red tubes at 


cents. 


during the month. 
tubes quoted 25% cents, 
13% cents. 


and both 


Mecuanicats. Garden hose has had a fairly good call in 
some quarters, but the other grades have been very dull and 
uninteresting. Prices have remained practically unchanged 
from the quotations published a month ago. 

Unitep States Statistics. For the fiscal year ended July 
30, 1917, the imports of rubber scrap were 20,517,328 pounds, 
value $1,569,448, compared to 16,371,573 pounds, value $1,271,- 
903, in 1916. Exports for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, 
were 3,819,627 pounds, value $420,740, compared to 3,904,715 
pounds, value $400,148, in 1916. During the fiscal year of 
1917 the exports of reclaimed rubber were 4,938,991 pounds, 
value $814,199, compared to 6,406,946 pounds, value $871,262, in 
1916. 

Lonpon ANp Liverpoot Statistics. The imports of waste 
and reclaimed rubber for June were 109,700 pounds, value 
£2,142, compared with 143,600 pounds for May, value £3,103. 
Exports of waste and reclaimed rubber manufactures of the 
United Kingdom for June were 1,256,800 pounds, value £25, 
607, compared to 904,100 pounds, value £14,947, for May. 


NEW YORE QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED. 
AUGUST 27, 1917. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Pex Pounp. 

Beets O86 GheGBecccccccsccccce ccccccccccccccccccoccs 9.0K @ 
SUMNNOE GIOMED cc cocccvsscccvesecccoes Cocceccccsece 07%@ 
Untrimmed arctics .......... ee ccccccoccccccccccocccece 06%@ 

White tires, Goodrich and Goodyear........scsceceeess 07%@ .07% 
Auto tires, standard white......... ecccccescoccoccece 07%@ 

standard mixed .....-..... Secereccoceese 064% @ .07 

stripped, unguaranteed ..........-- oe OS%@ .05% 
Bate GO, TE Baccaccossucetséecs cecccccce eecee 10 @ 
ee eee Cceccccccccccoccoccces 0 @ 
Bamer Quben, Be. Beccccvcccecesesscces seccescocceecoes 6G 
free from patches and valve seats......... * 254@ 
BA: Bevercsccenesavetenseceess eeeeeeeees *134%@ 
red WYTTTTTITTT TTT TTT TTT cecccecece *134%@ 
lromy tires ........ enensbeesececeneceseses éhaebdeneuse .02%@ 
Bheyele tives .cccccccccce Seececcoccssooese Ceeececcsoc 05%@ 
Pt SD dcccdensusesooenensnseseostansesacsesetnnses .074%@ 
Clean truck tires ......... geenieasednestusecsors nies 07% @ 
Watts Gite, Wa. Becccceseccccscces wTTTTT TTT iy ceeces *14 @ 
ee Discduswceesceutssdésdenncctcsanuetes *10 @ 
ee citi, TA. Beccccscce éncneecteceseseeve cecccsceses «6% OO 
Be. Beccecesecs eececcoces cccccccccccccoces § *O7K@ 
Mixed black scrap, No. 1....cccccccces enwetnscaesencos 054%@ 

BB cccessecee eeccccccccecscococe 04% @ .04% 
Rubber car springs...........+..: Scerscccecososecooce 0S%@ 
Se Ge BN, nce nnccsceseeesse Soeecoccecasescesoee 05 @ 
Matting and packings........ ebeecrecococesseceosesese 01Ke@ 
GS BD ésccccndccssccessese ce cccoococesocecooce 02%@ 
Air brake hose...... PPYTTTTITTITTTTIT TTT TTT TTT .064%@ 
Cotton fire hose......... Cocceccoocccevceceesoeoesoeee 02%@ 
BONES BOGS ccccccccoccccccceccosceeccecoecececcececce 02%@ 


Hard rubber scrap, No. 1, bright fracture............+. 27 @ .28 
Battery jare (black compound)......c.cccccccccccccces 
Insulated wire stripping, free from fibre.............+++ 044%@ 
BebBer Resks cccccccsccccccesccecccecscosccsccccesees 





* Nominal. 





THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
Copyright, 1917. 
NEW YORK. 
ARLY in August the tendency of the American cotton mar- 
ket was upward, due to the government’s report indicating 
that the new crop conditions had not improved, as was generally 
expected. There was a pronounced sentiment, however, that the 
prospects were really better than indicated by the last official 
figures and that the new crop has really improved. The situa- 
tion failed to stimulate buying to any great extent and prices 
held On August 1 middling spot cotton was selling for 
25.26 cents, with December contracts at 24.49 cents. As the 
month progressed the market became nervous and the sentiment 
bearish, but selling was restricted by the uncertain crop situa- 
tion. During the last week of the month the market eased off 
as the result of a more optimistic view of the new crop pros- 
pects, and prices declined. On August 28 middling spot cotton 
was quoted 23.10 cents in a quiet market. 

The new crop picking is well advanced and prospects of early 
marketing are good and new cotton offers are coming in from 
various sections of the cotton belt. 

The total new crop is estimated around 14,000,000 bales, com- 
pared to last year’s world’s consumption of 14,054,000 bales. 
There are many uncertainties, however, that may reduce the 
final outcome, such as frost and storms; and, moreover, the 
crop is capable of further improvement, so that the ultimate 
yield is still a speculative matter. 

Ecyptian Cotton. The situation appears to be unchanged 
and while supplies are confidently expected the actual relief is 
not yet in sight. The Alexandria Cotton Co., Limited, reports 
the following new Egyptian cotton crop conditions: “Tempera- 
ture has been constantly below normal and these conditions are 
unfavorable to a quick maturity. Last year we had at the same 
period continuous excessive heat which did much harm to the 
formation of the first picking bolls; this year the excessive cool- 


firm. 
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ness will delay the formation of the first picking bolls and as a 17%-ounce Egyptian, carded ........seseeeeeseceeeeees 1.32 @ 1.35 
: 5 si - met” 73S -Gumee FUSURTO, GOMOD. coc ccccccccccccccceccocese 1.05 @ 
consequence they will suffer more from the pink boll worm  17%-ounce Peelers, carded...........ccccccccceccccceee 82 @ 1.00 
attacks. In the northern districts considerable progress is to be Shesting: 
noticed in the growth of the crop, but the original delay has not 40-inch 2.35-yard .........cccceccecceccecceecseces yard 19 @ 
EE Ee ge Rg SE ORR SS AED Si, . Mn MME onic vans pon dosicndausedsedexcdaekt 18 @ 
yet been recovered. The cotton leaf w rm attack is now dying SE IE “oon soc ccaccoeecascoarcanmasad K@ 
out everywhere. In general, the damage is less than last year. #0 inch 2.8¢-yard cipisacukdtensicudns aeeeencnaekehas .164%@ 
: “ . 40-inc |  SPPOUTTCTTSCT OPTI TTT CTT CT Cee eT ee 16 @ 
With regard to the pink boll worm, a sample of 100 bolls in 
Behera showed on examination, 16 bolls attacked by worms, and Osnaburgs: 
; . - ; ee GRD SS 4646006 cen0ensuencsacensecéentin yard 194%@ 
another sample from Menufia gave 25 per cent. en eo nL Gi oekonecuaeeeee 17%@ 
: : a . . SUE, GHEE beso cveccccucesonensenessccesesecess \% 
Sea Istanp Cotton. The southern markets will open early in nn eee 7%@ 
. . . . , Mechanical Ducks: 
September and active demand is expected for all grades of this 
: re SND Son cteseccaneesssceneenedsctasceseisevees pound 53 @ 
stents at Been pesces. However, tie U. 3. Camas ERROR Be BRIG oe ctnccccsccncsnccvevesdccsscevecteccesscesses 52 @ .53 
ports 41,149 bales of Sea Island cotton at the mills and 23,405 Carriage Cloth Duck: 
bales in warehouse, making a total of 64,554 bales unconsumed 38 inch 2.00-yard enameling duck.................+. yard = .26%4@ 
‘ ; SR DPD 68.6060 6- 0000 000008008 e0seenesenseeece 30 @ 
on June 30, that may prevent early buying at high prices. In- CN 665s xanakias Fbchsacansdheneenbeene 55 @ 
‘ , , . PE I 6 60:k0.n450400nc onnssacbniwe dab sees cee 60 @ 
crease in acreage is reported in the entire belt and crop condi- Dell : 
es a : nee a % drills: 
tions as a whole are promising despite the apprehension felt in eee ee at #26 
some districts where the boll-weevil has already appeared. b = yo ee | jiddhe Wine tiaseadetiehesanaaineena 20 @ 
Should favorable weather conditions prevail and the pests be §2inch 195-yard ....ssoeeeeeeeeeee ee, | aBhe 
controlled, a final crop of 125,000 bales may be expected. SU RE ah 05600n0s0cep cncdeceysdvetcnntenen 33 
' ‘ - I rted Woolen Fabrics Specially Prepar . 
\IRPLANE AND Gas MASK Fasrics. The demand has been un- "tertsine Fain and Fences: ee 
usually active and prices unchanged, with the exception of  63-in., 34% to 7% oumces.........cseceeeeceeeees yard 60 @ 1.75 
. 20 . . . 36-inch, 24% to 5 D. simian s whemestuaresnaeeteenke G 
Wamsutta No. 4, 38 inch, that is now 42% cents. A special _ ghia ee 40 @ .95 
ar , . p , . Imported Plaid Lining (Union and Cotton): 
grade of this fabric used for gas masks has been very active and 
. eS ee err reer yard 50 @ 1,00 
is quoted at 44 cents. se EE be cncindedendudecuceddecuues us 424%@ .75 
MECHANICAL Ducks. Hose and belting ducks continue to be *Nominal prices. 


insistently called for from both civilian and government sources. 





Prices are firm and unchanged, with a tendency to advance. 

Rarncoat Fasrics. Some large sales of 64 by 60 inch, olive- « @ 
drab bombazines for government contracts have been reported. 
Manufacturers are confidently hoping to secure .additional con- 
tracts for supplying the new slickers prescribed by the govern- 


ment. The demand has been good for small plaids printed in 
sport colors, as outside fabrics for women’s coats and children’s 
capes. These are surface prints on a 64 by 60 inch cloth and 
have the appearance of a high-priced woven fabric. 


SHEETINGS, OsNABURGS, Dritts. Government orders are re- 
sponsible for the firm condition of these fabrics. Sheetings and a. 
Osnaburgs have been very active and prices for certain grades FABRIC & 
have advanced. Carriage cloth duck is very scarce and prices 
are firmly quoted, showing an upward revision since our last 
report. Drills have had an active demand, with the result that 
stocks are very low and prices are firm and unchanged. 

Tire Faprics. The tire fabric market is still harassed by the 
uncertainty attending the new crops of Egyptian and Sea Island 
cotton. Standard 17!4-ounce Egyptian and Sea Island building 
fabrics have been greatly restricted by the prevailing conditions J 8) N } K E S 
and are not quoted by some manufacturers. Present quotations 
are considered to be largely nominal. Standard 1714-ounce 


peeler building fabrics have been in active demand, with an ~~ P I N N I N G 


advancing price tendency 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. i> O M P A N Y 


AUGUST 27, 1917. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
Airplane and Balloon Fabrics: 














Wamsutta, S. A. I. L. No. 1, 40-inch............00. yard $0.574@ oe 
Bee. 4, BBR AmeRc cc cc cccccccecces 42%@ 
Cee: WE Bio 66 nooo 0 ae ds 6x ke eensgnvcceusqeseese -44 
Wool Stockinettes—52-inch: 
eS | icici ddeseedennestéeanereesauseedsre yard is e 
B= J4-GUMCE cccccccccccccceccccenceccecsccceceesceccece ‘ T r rr 
COD iccndctcucnccceesceuecedavecentasueceeoees 2.50 @ P A W -_ U & K E I 
Cotton Stockinettes—52-inch: 
D—14-ounce 85 @ .90 
D—I¢-ounce #5 @ .90 RHODE ISLAND 
F—14-ounce 85 @ .90 
G— 8-ounce 75 @ .80 
H—11-ounce 70 @ .85 
Bas GOMES secccccccccceccccecececeescsesescecsccnsce 6 @ .65 
Colors—white, black, blue, brown. —? - 
Reaterine GOERS occ ccecescoccesecesessetocetes foun . @_1. 
Tire Fabrics: a = 
17%-ounce Sea Island, combed...........++. square yard *1.50 @ 1.60 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed..........++. coccevccesese 1.35 @ 1.40 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


ISLAND 


THE 


COTTON MOVEMENT 


CROP 1916-1917 


RESHIPMENTS 





OF 


1916-1917 


EXPORTS FOR PAST SIX 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


COMPARATIVE 


RO 1914 1915 1916 
- - 8 7 5.590 6,178 486 
eorgia < ‘ OO8 85.742 4.058 
7.4 g . 117,544 
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; + THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
10 15 ING INGREDIENTS 


STATEMENT OF CROP GROWN FOR PAST SIX YEARS. 
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4 ? NEW YORK 
> @ .23% 
r I market s been characterized during the month 
( l l stagnant condition, wholly due 
( tl é Ss pe t government's price-fixing 
ecis é s been practically nil and 
gover! t has purchased 8,000 tons 
50 8 ts, St s s August requirements. If 
5 ‘ é rders are ient in volume to absorb 
surplus will continue to be firm 
S] e gove é tse 8,000 tons monthly, about one- i 
rod be thus required | 
y S é s beer ner small lots for im t 
ter ts, the v ( s ss, however, being } 
t i s ma es rt rent has ; 
a 500 s at I n ed t range 
R75 ( s tit was with the demand | 
tr < v have veen sma during the 
Japar i Chinese ides being quoted 15 to 15.50 f 
S t \ | e alt ! market has been 
. ess $s ‘ ot ; ] rgin metal 
| 30 cents, New York 
S S ‘ ing gust was fairly a 
( ‘ ( Ve en the « ind 1s sually 
S ‘ ( rly made and in 
Ss show inticipatior tf good 
spects r trade roward the 
] nonth the lsummer influence was mad 
< susiness, and the market be 
si ‘ ‘ rmness in the base metal 
arket eflect he Ie and products of all 
S < S S t positio r these ma- 
s. M s s and ingredients are care- 
5 o the t costs and awaiting the gov- 
s t erial price question. Until 
: 5 s ite sett] uncertainty will dominate the 
t icts used in rubber compounds 
Stocks ul ind the production is well } 
; sol ve d fro oth foreign and 
- R rces | sa nominal, ranging from 33 t | 
, ; ) | et steady nd the producers | 
7 t sent requirements. Prices are 
sic a " é s 
‘ ctl cost ontinues oO de 
Ss nere are rT illy spot 
S S S S \ e to secure sufficient supplies 
S | s exceece the st p ly and 
shes q P f available stocks. Leading 
re , h is now controlled by 
5 S | S ‘ ed since last month to 9 
19% s 7¢ Y ent ustic soda | 
YEARS XA ME his reat i 
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SutpHur. Difficulties in shipping the raw material continue Tad, ref snide sf hi bebeckyewaneki ach eukbn b oan eet ib. 4 @ 
: 5 e a ibDlmMec || BPP ITLITrTTT TT soeeecese ). . 
to restrict this market. Prices are firm and unchanged. The I ee oveawdil lb. ll $ 11M 
. . , . . h sic ynate Ib 
Export Council at Washington has discredited the report that whine — ao * vicsageccescceecececal 1142 
an embargo has been placed on exports of sulphur to Canada. : black hyposulphite (Black Hypo).......... itp so @ 

= on : ‘ EMO, TOGE ccccvncecveces O1“@ .01Y 

Totvot. There are no supplies available as the government Litharge, domestic ........ inte r 11%@ .12% 
is taking over the entire production for making trinitrotoluol, —, =: Dacha abana rabies cheaae tes Ther | “14 
one of the most valuable high explosives Lithopone, imported ....-.--.seeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeenees . *13 @ .14 

2 . . “ BURGOS .cccceccecs ‘ 064@ 
Wuitinc. Busiaess has been good and the consumption of Zeckton white (car *'06%4@ 
. we ' . ; — arho ~ 150 > 
both whiting and chalk is far in excess of the supply. Prices Magne wer go TT! rt e 
are firm and unchanged. light .. 70 @ .75 

: . , Magnesium, oxide, 120 mes lauiells hale s-an 4 @ 

Zinc Oxipe. Active demand for this material has been the Magnesite, calcined, powdered 40°00 @ 50.00 
feature of last month’s chemical market. It is of interest to con- Miner rather, aN ROX S 100.00" @ 05 
sumers to know that the time is approaching for a new schedule “"Genasco” *37.00 @ 

. : P " ; , Pioneer” 45.00 @ 
of prices for French process zinc oxide. “Richmond 03 @ 

“No. 64 Br 40:00 @ 
—- neces “Refined Elaterite” ...... *05 @ 
. - apht ~ rye | _8as ol ne (steel bbis.)..... ccouneen gal, .24 @ 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS @é legrees (steel bhis.)... debi side ‘29 @ 
AUGUST 27, 1917 legrees (steel bbls.)..... sceee oh 30 @ 
. _a&P steel bbls. ) ee 23 @ 
Subject to change without notice Oil Ib 28 @ .29 
} on , 1K 
aA) aac dee sceun esa ca secu eoenenatais Ib. *$2.62 @ —_ - a 
inne UR a odenmcaneues — 2 6 2 a mts 16 @ 17% 
Acid, acetic, 28 per cent. (bbis.)............00008 ee 05%@ 05% aratIn 3 «+++ hes tn eess . ee eceeee gal. a & 3 
glacial, 99 per cent- (carboys).........seeeee008 1b. ae t distilled . gat 47 @ 
cresylic, 97-99 per cent, straw color.... gal. 1.10 @ gal, .28 @ 

5 per cent, dark ; sphbanwan .. gal. 1.00 ! gas. 1.45 @ 1.50 
muriatic, 20 GEBTEeS 2... cccccccccescecccseces lb. Oly @ gal. 35 @ 
RR Be Mii do cee 00s vce cecndngcesesese Ib. 065% @ . gal. 27 @ .34 
SE, CE GOED. oo ci ccccneccevesecacesees lb. 014 @ O . Ss, g 4 2.50 @ 

Aldehyde ammonia (crystals) .........-ceeescceeeeeees ib. . 00 a Paceast “ . a bybnnactciet , on 1 a ° 
Aluminum flake (carloads, bbls.)..........+-eeeeeeees ton 24.00 @ cwt. 11.45 @ 
CORRTUEE., GREED cc ccccsvcveseonceses ton 22.00 @ Petrola 8 ; lb. .054@ 

Ammouium carbonate, powdered .......-...seeeeeeee8 lb. 11“%Y@ Petroleum grease _ oe TrTrirtiy 044%4@ 04% 
EE nod 5 6 6-000660064.60040668 1b. 10%@ Pine tar retort....... Leow ekeksKeSewer eased bbl. 15.00 @ 
Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (casks)............+. ib. 45 @ 48 >; . o. 2.90 @ 
CN, HR 6 ccccesscrccccoveces Ib. 45 @ Pitch Ib. 04 @ 

“ 9 Barbie ’ on = CGE BBP sccccvesccs lb. 01 fa 
crimson, <a Oe” GO. 6:06 cecctoccncs Ib. 50 @ Ib 02% @ 
golden, sulphuret of.........+.ee0. ver 25 @ ¢ eaten’ a om Se ee ee eet ; saa” 
golden, ““Magmietco” .....++.++e++: osveces Ib. 30 @ me oe eee ee CONE Ratt yt eee =~ 2.09 @ 3.00 
golden, “Mephisto” (casks)............. Ib 27 @ Aeron Fe SURE E SEE EAE DETERS THERE ETHERS ROAR ESS - 60 @ 1.50 

: umice stone, yt bls.) . eTrerrrre ey TT Ib. 034%@ 
golden, sulphuret, States brand, 16-17 per cent./b. .28 @ Reclaimed rubber, S onsiaialiea Ib l6k@ 
red sulphuret, States brand.............+.- ib. 25 @ _ casi ealpaboeaeba: Ib, +5) @ 16% 
vermifion sulphuret .........ceeceeeceeees Ib. 60 @ Resin, Pontianak, ‘bg se 1 
Arsenic, red sulphide Tete eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeee Ib. .50 a lt 2 @ 
Aaboctine CRAG) occcccccccocsseceescce tmnt Se. © Rosin, K, (280 It t eee = cu @ 
° sin, - oh eee caahebslieee . bbl. 
Asbestos (bags) ........ tense eeeeeeeenseesetereress ton *35.00 @50.00 Rotten stone, powdered............. a a 04 
Barium, carbonate, precipitated...........seeeee+- _ .044%@ 04% Rubber black ....«. «sss Sects Abe se % 06°" , 
3arium sulphate, precipitated ..........ceeecceeeccees Ib. 04 @ Rubber substitute, black .............-. It 09%@ .14 
Zarytes, pure White .....cccccceceses cecccccccevess ton 32.00 @33.00 ' : > eT @ 20 
Cr QUE isnacneadieseseuxenwesesenseansen ton 22.00 @23.00 Rubhide ....... ie eas ay ERS “Db. #33 @ = 
Basofor ...cccccccccccccccccsccccscesesesseessesess ton 80.00 @ Shellac, fine orange .........+++4- eee ib 62 @ 
“ S. STPPLTITTOTITTTT TIT Teer eT ee gal. 50 @ .60 Silex (silica) . @ 36.00 
RE MN von cccaangueiabtheyeherdenenaeed gal. 50 @ .60 Soapstone, por @ 20.00 
Beta-Naphthol ........ceeeeeceeeceeeceeeseeeereeees lb. 70 @ .90 Starch, powdere @ 
Brown oxide of iron........-.seeeees eveessevececoess ib. .01Y%@ 02 @ 

sienna, raw and burnt.........cccccccccsccecs lb. 05 @ .10 chlo 4@ 09% 

GSE, COW GRE BUR. ccccccvevcccsscsceseces Ib. .04K%@ flor @ 

GONTR, GOATS 0c vccccccecescscccceeccecesee Ib. .02 @ .03 pure @ 4.50 

PRBOTOSE cc cc vcccccccccccccscccescccses lb. 04 @ 04% America @ 20.00 
Beme BOR ccccccscccscccccccccoscoccsccccscscccoeees Ib. 10 @ French @ 48.00 
black, powdered ......ccccccccccccvccccsccsecs Ib. 15 @ coal .. @ 
Sramular .. 2... cccccccsccccccccccccccces lb. .20 @ 0}, pure @ 2.25 
Cadmium tri-sulphate (f. o. b. London)............+:. lb. *2.68 @ ripoli earth, @ 
Sulphide, yellow ..cccccccccccscccccceceses lb. %2.2 @ bol @ 
OE ink 6 kn 06 4500460840605 be ewernceences lb. 38 @ Turpentine, f Sa ceenee<dwe : ; @ 
Carbon, tisulphide (drums) ....cccccccccccccccsccccss lb. 07 @ wood ..-gal. a @ 
SSD, ce cncccesessisececusecerenes¢ Ib. 27 @ .35 Venice seainienusdsteneesaen node @ 
tetrachloride (drums) ......sceccceeeceresees Ib. 17 @ .18 i ere : ee ..ton 100.0 a 
Constie cet, FE SEF COMB coc cccccccccccccccsccecccess Ib. .09 @ 09% Ultramarine blu - piled Ib. , @ .50 
Chalk, precipitated, extra light..........ceeeeeneeeees lb. *05 @ 05% pO rere rer @ .80 
DORNNEE, BONED occ cncccevesseesecsveouces lb. *.04 @ .04% Chinese b. 5 @ 
China clay, domestic (powdered)..........-eeeeeeees ton 20.00 @25.00 BGO scccce chcaedeneesdsasennebins . 1b, 1.909 @ 2.00 
imported (powdered) ......eceeeeeeerees ton 4500 @ Wax, beeswax, white .... (hehe wor eesnn es bases ees 1b. 68%@ .70 
Chiome, green .. lb. ‘ @ SE EE ap ivcenégeddv nee shat sesewnwnes lb. °.20 @ .24 
SND 6:0-06060 6000045. 4006scdbdeenseoenes ean Ib 24 @ GRUNGE cc cesccasccccesennansesesoessotess . lb. 41 @ «S55 
Cabadt Wee cccccccccccccccccccesccsccccseccseccece Ib. 35 @ .50 qpateertes, Dent ccc ccccccvescceccccescoccoses lb. *48 @ .60 
Cotton linters, clean mill run.........eeeceeeeeeeeee lb. .06 @ DL: Ccanekaenhcadvaneessionsennes lb. 68 @ .70 
DOE ... .c6900800e6esencereseonses e0eeeceoesese Ib. 85 @ ie Sad anpguckbdeesnagbatbedvonsnia Ib. 32 @ .33 
EE CD oon 650 6doeb- secede reteeeegenessciveseced ton 60.00 @65.00 parafhin, refined 118/120 m. p. (cases).......... Ib. .094%@ 
Gas bileck (cases) ..cccccccccccccaccccccccccccsceces Ib. 27 @ .35 123/125 m. p. (cases).......... Ib. 10 @ 
EEE knaneceberctncquvepeseeecasesesons peseeens ton 40.00 @ 128/130 m. p. (cases).......... Ib. ll @ 
GN, MEE cctacck béseenecceseuesesansetseenns 1b. 40 @ 133/136 m. p. (cases).........- sb. 124%@ 
RD. 2.0068-480n800veessonebetenss [b. 30 @ .40 Wat, BI oss ds 68th. pncdeensiencksvekeuss desi cwt. 100 @ 1.25 
low grade pneekeseueses Ib. 25 @ .28 CEE oko nccvcensereeeveesencoboses cot. 1.25 @ 
Glycerine, P. im lb 64 1 OE SOOT ere ter ee wt 1.35 @ 
Graphite, flake (400 pov Ib. 15 @ aris, white, American......-+-+++ee++: cwt 1.50 @ 
BSMOTPhHOUS 2 .cccccccccccsccccccsccces eone sek .06 @ English cliffetone ...cccccccccccccccceses cwt. 1.75 @ 2.00 
Green oxide of chromium (casks).........-seeeeeeees Ib. 75 @ Wood pulp XXX. ir kbeel-oh seared geemade keane eis ton “35.00 @ 
Goound alesse FE. (ORE.) «.cccccccccsccccccccccecvess Ib. .02%@ Yellow ochre ...-0..cecseccceeeccccecseseenceess -~ * 04 @ 
Hexamethylene Tetramine (powdered)............++- ib. 80 @ india rubber ........ » didi tine eel cuiaeiieia tenia’ Ib. 1.50 @ 
Indian red, reduced grades. ......ccccccccccccceccece lb. 05 @ 8 Zine oxide, American process, horsehead brand 
pure 10 @ “XX red” Seesastaneceses f. o. b. factory. .1b. 10%@ 
EnGanociod ensth, pomGated 2c ccccccccccscvcscececess ton 60.00 @ “epettee” —cccccccrsevscece f. o. b. factory. ./b. ll @ 
bolted .... ve asdétuenndevceseende Gi ae French process, red seal....f. 0. b. factory. ./b. 15SK@ 
Tron oxide, red, reduced grax EASE CRAM lb. 04 @ «410 green seal..f. o. b. factory. ./b. 1SK@ 
red, Sn ME cacccansddgeaheaendawes Ib. 12 @ white seal. .f. o. b. factory. ./b. .16%@ 
SE CED ruck 04cupakeuadeiecnecnte lb, *18 @ Zinc gulphide, pure .....---.+-+++++ REED ce EES lb. None 
DD ot cGbGhees 0c6s dv 0eeonseegelasenseceune lb. 16 @ .30 
EE, tadundsendase0<iticecnanssedaneeasteannin lb =6.14 @ =. * Nominal prices. 
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